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Editorial Note. 


In the spring of 1917 the Foreign Office, in connection 
with the preparation which they were making for the work 
of the Peace Conference, established a special section whose 
duty it should be to provide the British Delegates to the 
Peace Conference with information in the most convenient 
form—geographical, economic, historical, social, religious and 
political—respecting the different countries, districts, islands, 
&c., with which they might have to deal. In addition, 
volumes were prepared on certain general subjects, mostly 
of an historical nature, concerning which it appeared that a 
special study would’ be useful. 

- The historical information, was compiled by trained 
writers on historical subjects, who (in most cases) gave their 
services without any remuneration. For the geographical 
sections valuable assistance was given by the Intelligence 
Division (Naval Staff) of the Admiralty; and -for the 
economic sections, by the War Trade Intelligence Depart- 
ment, which had been established by the Foreign Office. Of 
the maps accompanying the series, some were prepared by 
the above-mentioned department of the Admiralty, but the 
bulk of them were the work of the Geographical Section of 
the General Staff (Military Intelligence Division) of the 
War Office. 

Now that the Conference has nearly completed its task, 
the Foreign Office, in response to numerous enquiries and 
requests, has decided to issue the books for public use, 
believing that they will be useful to students of history, 
politics, economics and foreign affairs, to publicists generally 
and to business men and travellers. It is hardly necessary 
to say that some of the subjects dealt with in the series have 
not in fact come under discussion at the Peace Conference ; 
but, as the books treating of them contain valuable 
information, it has been thought advisable to include them. 
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It- must’ be understood that, although the series of 
volumes was prepared under the authority, and is now 
issued with the sanction, of the Foreign Office, that Office is 
not to be regarded as guaranteeing the accuracy of every 
statement which they contain or as identifying itself with all 
the opinions expressed in the several volumes; the books 
were not prepared in the Foreign Ottice itself, but are in the 
nature of information provided for the Foreign Office and 
the British Delegation. 

The books are now published, with a few exceptions, 
substantially as they were issued for the use of the Delegates. 
No attempt has been made to bring them up to date, for, in 
the first place, such a process would have entailed a great 
loss of time and a prohibitive expense; and, in the second, 
the political and other conditions of a great part of Europe 
and of the Nearer and Middle East are still unsettled and in 
such a state of flux that any attempt to describe them would 
have been incorrect or misleading. The books are therefore 
to be taken as describing, in general. ante-bellum conditions, — 
thdugh in a few ceses, where it seemed specially desirable, 
the account has been brought down to a later date. 


G. W.. PROTHERO, 
General Editor and formerly 
January 1920... Director of the Historical Section. 
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HOLLAND 


I. POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1555 Accession of Philip II. 

1559 William of Orange appointed Stadholder of Holland, Zee- 
land, and Utrecht. 

1568 Revolt of the Netherlands begins. 

1572 The Sed Beggars capture Brill and Flushing. 

1573 Alva attempts to suppress the Rebellion. Orange adopts 
Calvinism. 

1574 Relief of Leyden. 

1576 The ‘‘ Spanish Fury.’’ Pacification of Ghent. Union of 
Brussels. 

1577 The Perpetual Edict. Orange enters Brussels. 

1578 Parma succeeds Don John of Austria as Governor-General. 

1579 League of Arras. Union of Utrecht. 

1581 Act of Abjuration by the Estates of Holland, Zeeland, 
Gelderland, Utrecht, Brabant, and Flanders. 

1582 Anjou in the Netherlands. 

1583 The ‘‘ French Fury.”’ 

1584 Deaths of Anjou and Orange. 

1585 Fall of Antwerp. English intervention. Leicester in the 
Netherlands. Maurice of Nassau appointed Stadholder 
and Captain and Admiral-General of Holland and 
Zeeland. 

1588 Maurice of Nassau beeomiés Stad dholder of Utrecht, Gelder- 
land, and Overyssel. 

1589-1609" Dutch military and naval successes. 

1592 Death of Parma. 

1598 Death of Philip IT. 

1599 The Archdukes (Isabel and Albert) at Brussels. 

1602 Foundation of East India Company. 

1609-1621 Twelve Years’ Truce. 

1617 Religious troubles. 

1621 Renewal of War with Spain. Foundation of West India 
Company. Deaths of Albert and Philip ITT. 

1625 Death of Maurice: he is succeeded by Frederick Henry. 

1629 Capture of*’sHertogenbosch (Bois-le-Duc). 
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1631 Acte de Survivance. 

1633 Death of Archduchess Isabel. 

16385 Alliance with France. 

1637 Capture of Breda. 

1639 Battle of the Downs. 

1641 Marriage of William with the English Princess Royal. 

1647 Death of Frederick Henry. . William Il succeeds. 

1648 Treaty of Miinster. 

1650 Submission of the Estates of Holland to the Stadholder. 
Death of William I1. | 

1651 English Navigation Act. 

1652-1654 First Anglo-Dutch War. 

1653 De Witt becomes Grand Pensionary. 

1654 Conclusion of Peace with England. Act of Exclusion. . 

1661 . Conclusion of Peace with Portugal. 

1665 Second Anglo-Dutch War. Death of Philip IV of Spain. 

1667 Peace of Breda. 

1672 Murder of the De Witts. William III Stadholder and 

: Captain-General. 7 

1672 War with England and France. 

1674 Peace with England. Treaty of Westminster. 

1677 Marriage of William and Mary. ) 

1678 Peace of Nymegen. | 

1688-1697 Nine Years’ War. 

1689 The English Revolution. 

1697 Peace of Ryswyck. 

1698 First Partition Treaty. 

1700 Second Partition Treaty. Death of Charles II of Spain. 

1702-1713 Spanish Succession War. 

1702 Death of William III. 

1709 First Barrier Treaty. 

1711 Death of John William Friso. 

1713 Treaty of Utrecht. 

1718 Second Barrier Treaty. 

1714 Treaties of Rastatt and Baden. 

1715 Third Barrier Treaty. 

1717 Triple Alliance. 

1734 William IV marries Anne, Princess Royal of England. 

1744-1748 Austrian Succession War. 

1744 William Stadholder of the Seven Provinces. 

1748 Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. | 

1751 Death of William ITV. Regency of eines 

1759 Death of the Regent Anne. 

1759-1766 Regency of Brunswick. 

1766 William V comes of age. 

1775-1783 War of American Independence. 

1780 Holland joins the League of Armed ae England 
declares war on Holland, 
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1784-1787 The ‘ Patriot ’’ Agitation. 

1787 Prussian intervention. Restoration of William V. 

1794 Pichegru’s invasion of Holland. 

1795 Surrender of Amsterdam. Flight of William V. Foun- 
dation of Batavian Republic. 

1795-1813 Period of French domination. 

1802 Peace of Amiens. 

1806 Louis Bonaparte made King. Death of William V. 

1806-1810 Kingdom of Holland. 

1810-1813 Period of incorporation with France. 

1813 William, Prince of Orange (son of William V), acclaimed 
Sovereign-Prince of the Netherlands. 

1814 Preliminary Treaty of Paris. The Eight Articles. Union 
of Holland and Belgium. 

1815 Prince of Orange assumes title of King. Establishment of 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

1830 Revolt of Belgium. Conference of London. 

1831 The Kighteen Articles. The Ten Days’ Campaign. The 
Twenty-four Articles. 

1833 Convention of London. 

1838 William I accepts the Twenty-fous Articles. 

1839 Treaty of separation between Holland and Belgium. 

1840 William I abdicates. Succession of William IT. 

1842 Supplementary Treaty between Holland and Belgium. 

1848 New Dutch Constitution. 

1849 Death of William II. His son, William III, becomes King. 

1879 Second marriage of the King with Emma, Princess oF 

' .°  Waldeck-Pyrmont. 

1880 Birth of Princess Wilhelmina. 

1884 Extinction of male line of the House of Orange-Nassau. 

1890 Death of William ITI. 3 

1890-1898 Regency of Queen Emma. 

1898 Majority of Queen Wilhelmina. | 

1901 Queen Wilhelmina marries Prince Henry of Mesllenibiang: . 
Schwerin. 

1909 Birth of Princess Juliana. 


I. Tae Unitep Provinces, 1579-1648 


(i) The Revolt of the Netherlands 


The foundations of the Republic of the United 
Provinces, as a separate polity, were laid in the course 
of the. eighth decade of the sixteenth century.’ The 

1 The earlier history of the Burgundian Netherlands has been 


given in Belgium (No. 26 of this Series), and is therefore not 
repeated here. 
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revolt of the Netherlands in the previous decade against 
the tyranny of Philip II of Spain had been partly poli- 
~ tical, partly religious. In the southern provinces 

political grievances had the chief share in stirring up 
all classes of the people to resistance in defence of their 
chartered rights and liberties. In the provinces lying 
to the north of the mouths and lower courses of the 
Rhine and the Meuse it was religious persecution which 
had aroused the fiercest resentment against the bigoted 
intolerance of a foreign Sovereign. The doctrines of 
the Reformation had, indeed, before the accession ot 
Philip IT in 1555, spread far and wide over the whole 
of the Netherlands, but thev had struck far deeper roots 
in the north than in the south, especially in the three 
maritime provinces. The seafaring population of 
Holland, of the islands of Zeeland, and of Friesland, 
had embraced Calvinism of the sternest type; and in 
North Holland and Friesland there were many 
Anabaptists. The opposition to the efforts of Philip to 
govern the Netherlands despotically on Spanish lines 
was in the first instance national and patriotic; and its 
leaders were the foremost members of the Belgian aris- 
tocracy, almost all of them good Catholics. During the 
reign of terror under Alva, Egmont and Hoorn died 
upon the scaffold; William, Prince of Orange, saved 
himself by flight from sharing their fate; and the (so- 
called) Blood Council set up by Alva pursued for a time 
without hindrance its appointed task of extirpating 
heresy by fire and sword. | 


(ii) William, Prince of Orange, in Holland 

It was at this moment of despair, and in the face of 
overwhelming odds, that William of Orange resolved 
to dedicate his life and fortunes to the task of freeing 
his adopted country from the hateful fate that threat- 
ened it. All his early efforts ended in absolute 
‘failure. The first gleam of success came from the sea. 
William had in 1570, in his capacity as Sovereign of 
the little Provencal principality of Orange, issued 
letters of marque to a number of vessels, which, under 
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the name of the Sea Beggars (Gueuz de Mer), were in 
reality corsairs. Their raids were very destructive to 
Spanish commerce, and, in the lack of harbours of their 
own, at first they made use of English ports by the 
connivance of Queen Elizabeth. Owing to the strong 
representations of the Spanish Ambassador, Elizabeth - 
at length refused the Sea Beggars admission to Eng- 
lish waters. This prohibition led to their making 
themselves masters of Brill (April 1, 1572) and 
Flushing. The news that the rebel flag was floating 
over Brill and Flushing spread like wildfire through 
Holland and Zeeland, and the principal towns declared 
their readiness to submit to the authority and leader- 
ship of the Prince of Orange. Such was the beginning 
of the Dutch Repypblic. 

Philip, on leaving the Netherlands in 1559, had ap- 
pointed Orange to the important post of Stadholder ox 
Governor of Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht. Orange 
now determined to throw in his lot with the revolted 
provinces, and took up his residence permanently at 
Delft in the early summer of 1572. As Stadholder he 
summoned in Philip’s name the States of Holland to 
meet at Dordrecht on July 15. At this important meet- 
ing the States, by a unanimous vote, recognised William 
as their lawful Stadholder; and, having set on foot the | 
machinery of a regular Government, clothed him with — 
almost dictatorial authority. Thus the second step 
was taken in the creation of the future republic. 

It was a bold act of overt rebellion, and Alva was 
determined, with the powerful forces at his command, 
to crush it. After various alternations of fortune, the 
siege and apparently inevitable fall of Leyden seemed 
to threaten the success of the rebellion. The famous 
relief of that city on October 1, 1574, turned the tide. 
Holland was saved; and William at Delft found him- 
self master of a tiny corner of half-submerged land, 
protected on all sides by the sea, the estuaries of the 
Rhine ana Meuse, and the inundations. Its safety de- 
pended upon the maintenance of supremacy at sea, and, 
fortunately for the Hollanders, this never failed them. 
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Lacking resources to carry on the struggle, William, 
in the autumn of 1575, with the approval of the States 
of Holland, made an offer of the Sovereignty over Hol- 
land and Zeeland to Queen Elizabeth of England. The 
offer was declined, but secret assistance was promised. 
William now took another decisive step. The Estates of 
Holland and Zeeland were summoned to meet in April 
1576 at Delft, with a view to effecting a closer union 

’ between them. An Act of Federation, the germ of the 
Dutch Republic, was drawn up and agreed upon. By 
this Act the Prince was acknowledged as‘Sovereign and 
Supreme Head (souverein en overhooft), that 1s, de 
facto ruler; and dictatorial powers were conferred 
upon him. 

With his position thus strengthened, Orange now 
issued a stirring appeal to the patriots in the other pro- 
vinces to take their stand by the side of the Hollanders 
and Zeelanders. A Congress accordingly assembled 
at Ghent, consisting of nine members representing the 
Prince and the provinces of Holland and Zeeland, and 
nine representing the States-General of the other 
fifteen provinces, to consider the possibilities of a union 
based on the principles of exclusion of foreigners, and 
of religious toleration. The discussion ended in a 
treaty, known as “ The Pacification of Ghent,” which 
bound all the provinces to unite in driving the 
Spaniards out of the country. The Pacification of 
Ghent was really a compact between Holland and Zee- 
land and the other provinces; a little later it received 
popular confirmation by means of another agreement, 
“The Union of Brussels,” which obtained general sup- 
port, especially in the southern provinces. 

On the arrival of Don John of Austria (November 4), 
the States-General refused to acknowledge him as 
Governor-General unless he accepted the Pacification 
of Ghent. After much negotiation he consented, and 
signed on February 12, 1577, a treaty called “ The 
Perpetual Edict,’’ by which the authority of the Prince 
of Orange in Holland and Zeeland was confirmed in 
the name of the King. For a short time there 
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appeared to be a real prospect.of union between North 
and South. . _ | - 


(111) Union of Utrecht and Act of Abjuration 


But meanwhile Philip had been preparing to take 
his revenge. Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, 
was sent to join Don John of Austria at the head of a 
’ strong body of veteran troops. On January 31, 1578, 
he utterly routed the States Army at Gembloux. This 
victory and the confusion of contending parties which 
followed gradually drew back to their allegiance num- 
bers of “ malcontent” Catholics. Don John died on 
October 1, and was succeeded by Parma as Governor- 
General. In him Orange found a rival whose military 
talents were far superior to his own, and who was fully 
his equal as a statesman and diplomatist. The skill 
of Parma in the arts of conciliation and address was 
quickly visible in the rapid growth in the number of 
malcontents,” and in the League of Arras for the 
defence of the Catholic religion, signed (January 5, 
1579) by the representatives of Hainaut, Artois, Lille, 
Tournay, and Douay. The Protestants of the North 
at once took up the challenge, and the League of Arras 
was answered by the Union of Utrecht (January 29, 
1579). The representatives of Holland, Zeeland, 
Utrecht, Gelderland, Friesland, and the district of 
Groningen, under the leadership and by the efforts of 
John of Nassau, Governor of Gelderland (brother of the 
Prince of Orange), in their turn signed a solemn com- 

act of federal union. The modern kingdoms of 

olland and Belgium can trace their origins, the first _ 
directly to the Protestant Union, the second indirectly 
to the Catholic League of January 1579. 
- The Union was not Orange’s work, nor did he sign 
it until some months later (May 3). He was hoping 
against hope for the formation of a larger confederacy 
on the lines of the Pacification of Ghent, to which the 
important provinces of Brabant and Flanders still 
adhered. It was, however, only..on Holland and 
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Zeeland that he could entirely rely. Under the spell 
of Parma’s influence secession followed secession. To 
stem the tide without foreign aid seemed impossible; 
and such aid was secured by the offer of the Sovereignty 
of the Netherlands to the Duke of Anjou, who accepted 
it. William now persuaded the Estates of. Holland, 
Zeeland, Utrecht, Gelderland, Brabant, and Flanders 
to send representatives to The Hague, and there 
(July 26, 1581) prevailed on them to take the momen- 
vy tous = of signing an Act of Abjuration, renouncing 
their allegiance to the King of Spain on the grounds 
of his misrule and tyranny. Anjou had undertaken 
(January 23, 1582), in accepting the Sovereignty, 
not to interfere with the chartered liberties of the 
several provinces, and in particular that Holland and 
Zeeland “ should have the privilege of remaining as 
they were in the matter of religion and otherwise.’ 
But these two provinces would have nothing to do with 
a Sovereign who was a Catholic, and they insisted on 
William himself. becoming their Sovereign with the 
ancient title of Count. After much demur he con- 
sented. On February 19 Anjou was publicly inaugurated 
at Antwerp as Duke of Brabant, and later in 
the year as Count of Flanders, Duke of Gelderland, 
and Lord of Friesland. He, however, chafed against his 
dependence upon Orange and the restrictions that were 
placed on his authority, and finally attempted by a 
treacherous coup de main, generally styled the “ French 
Fury,’ to make himself master of Antwerp. Orange 
had meanwhile resumed his residence at Delft in the 
midst of his faithful Hollanders. Here the news 
reached him of the death of Anjou on June 10, 1584, © 
and a month later, on July 10, he was himself assassi- 
nated. | 
These two deaths left the revolted provinces without 
a Government or a leader. They had abjured Philip IT; 
Anjou was no more; the acceptance by William of 
the Countship of Holland and Zeeland had never been 
carried legally into effect. Nevertheless, the Estates of 
Holland, which were at the time assembled at Delft, 


one 
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though stunned by the tragic end of their beloved chief, 
boldly faced the situation. Philip had ruled in the 
Netherlands as Sovereign, under various titles, of each 
of the seventeen provinces. By the Act of Abjuration 
the Sovereignty of which he was dispossessed, reverted 
to the seven signatory provinces. Each of these was 


independent, but its sovereign rights were limited by 


the Pact of Utrecht, by which the United Provinces had 
bound themselves to act together, “as if they were one 
province, with life, blood, and goods,” in defence of 
their rights and liberties. The Joint Sovereignty, 
therefore, was vested in the States-General. But. as 
the States-General was composed of delegates from the 
provinces, who had no powers except those derived from 
their principals, it will be seen that any one province 
had the power of paralysing the action of the rest. 


(iv) Lewcester in the Netherlands 


The rapid progress of the Spanish arms under the 
skilled leadership of Parma speedily forced the States- 
General to seek for safety in a foreign protectorate. 


eer 


They therefore offered the Sovereignty of the United . 


Provinces to Elizabeth of England. Elizabeth once 
more declined the offer, but the fall of Antwerp 
(August 9, 1585) decided her to intervene. She agreed 
to send to Holland a force of 5,000 foot and 1,000 horse, 
under the command of Robert Dudley, Earl: of 
Leicester. The towns of Flushing and Brill and the 
fort of Rammekens, henceforth called “ the cautionary 
towns,” were handed over to her as pledges for the re- 
payment of her expenses. Leicester landed at Flushing 
on December 19, 1585. 

On the death of William the executive power had 
been vested by the States-General in a Council of 
State, which contained representatives of all the pro- 
vinces. Count Maurice of Nassau, the seventeen-year- 


old son of the murdered prince, was made presiding © 


Councillor. A little later his cousin, William Louis, 
_ son of Count John of Nassau, was elected Stadholder 
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ot Friesland. In November 1585 Maurice, in spite of 
his youth, was appointed Stadholder and Captain and 
Admiral-General of Holland and Zeeland. These two 
provinces, ever suspicious of. the foreigner, conferred 
these influential posts upon Maurice in order that he, 
acting in consultation with his cousin the Friesland 
Stadholder, might be a counterpoise to any arbitrary 
exercise of authority on the part of the English Gover- 
nor. By the terms of the treaty with England the 
right was reserved to the States-General and to the pro- 
vincial Estates to assemble on their own initiative, and 
the existing Stadholders were to be irremovable. But 
Leicester had the supreme command both of the land 
and sea forces, and two Englishmen were given seats on 
the Council of State. Unfortunately Leicester aroused 
the bitter opposition of Holland by a succession of 
arbitrary acts. The Estates of that province, under 
the skilful leadership of John van Oldenbarneveldt, de- 
fended with resolute energy their rights and liberties; 
and Leicester, finding himself thwarted and rebuffed, 
‘abandoned the struggle in disgust, and returned to 
England (August 1587). ; | 

_ After his departure it seemed as if the United Pro- 
-vinces, split up by the Leicestrian policy into contend- 
ing factions, with no allies, with a weak army, and 
lacking a leader, must fall an easy prey to Parma, 
whose veteran troops had been advancing from success 
tosuccess. But the Spanish King’s attention was now 
wholly concentrated upon his preparations for the sail- 
ing of the Invincible Armada; and Parma, in accord. 
ance with his Sovereign’s orders, kept his army for 
many months in readiness for an invasion of England, 
which was destined never to take place. —- 


. (v) Oldenbarneveldt and Maurice of Nassau 


. This respite from attack was the salvation of the 
Dutch Republic. The year 1588 saw the civil and 
' military affairs ‘of the State pass into the hands of two 
men, each of them of the first rank in-their respective 
spheres of. action, John van Oldenbarneveldt and 
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Maurice of Nassau. Oldenbarneveldt had been ap- 
pointed Advocate of Holland in 1586, and he was to fill 
the position for thirty-two years. As head of the pro- 
vincial delegation he was the spokesman and leading 
representative of Holland in the States-General. The 
influence of a statesman of great ability and- industry 
in such a post was enormous. Oldenbarneveldt was 
such a man; and in every branch of administration—in 
finance, and above all in the domain of diplomacy—his 
was the controlling voice and brain. Maurice of 
Nassau, on the other hand, was a born soldier, and, 
after the death of Parma in 1592, the first general of 
his time, but he had no interest in politics, and was 
content to leave them entirely to the Advocate, who had 
been his father’s trusted friend and counsellor. These 
two men, therefore, for a long period worked together 
in perfect harmony, the one in the Cabinet, the other in . 
the field. From 1588 onwards Maurice held all the 
Stadholderates excepting that of Friesland, where 
William Louis of Nassau was Stadholder. 

The twenty years 1589 to 1609 were years of steady 
success on land and sea and of extraordinary commer- 
cial and maritime enterprise and prosperity. Maurice, 
by the capture of town after town, gradually expelled 
the Spaniards from the territory of the States and 
secured its frontiers from invasion. The Dutch fleets _ 
became masters of the sea; Dutch merchant vessels the 
carriers of the world. The second year of the seven- 
teenth century witnessed the creation of the Chartered 
East India Company, whose successful operations were 
destined to expel the Portuguese and Spaniards from 
the Indian archipelago and to establish an eastern 
colonial empire which for a century and a half com- 
pletely overshadowed the more feeble beginnings of its 
English rival. a 

While the Hollanders were thus prospering, the long 
struggle had exhausted the resources of Spain. De- 
spairing at the failure of his efforts, Philip II on his 
death-bed had conferred the Sovereignty of the Nether- 
land provinces, with certain reservations, on his 
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daughter Isabel on her marriage with her cousin the 
Archduke Albert. ‘ The Archdukes,” as they were 
officially styled, took up their residence at Brussels in 
1599, and were welcomed in the southern or Belgic pro- 
vinces; but the United Provinces of the North valued 
their freedom and independence far too highly to sub- 
ject themselves afresh to rulers who were, in fact, 
subordinate to the Crown of Spain. So the war went 
on with ever-increasing exhaustion of the Archdukes’ 
finances. Tentative proposals for peace were peremp- 
torily declined by the States-General unless the United 
Provinces were treated as a free and independent 
State. At length the required concessions were 
granted, and in October 1607 negotiations were 
seriously begun. After long discussion a truce for 
twelve years was agreed upon (April 9, 1609). The 
- treaty recognised the status quo as regards territorial 
possessions, and it was concluded with the United Pro- 
vinces “in the quality of States over which the 
Archdukes make no pretension.” 


(vi) The Twelve Years’ Truce 


This treaty, unsatisfactory in itself, as it left many 
questions to be reopened at the’end of the truce, was, 
despite the important temporary concessions wrung 
from the Spanish King, clearly disadvantageous to the 
Republic, as it gave an exhausted enemy twelve years 
in which to recruit his strength. It was also the cause 
of a serious and regrettable division of opinion in the 
Provinces. The treaty obtained the assent of the 
States-General by the personal influence of Olden- 
barneveldt, supported by a majority of the members of 
the town corporations ota pen), in the face of 
_ the strong opposition of the two Stadholders, Maurice 
and William Louis, of the army, and of the preachers. 
Rumours, wholly unfounded, were spread about that 
the Advocate had been bought with Spanish gold; and 
from this time forth the friendly relations and har- 
monious co-operation between Oldenbarneveldt and 
Maurice ceased. | 
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The truce brought material prosperity to the States, 
but it did not bring internal peace. The primary 
causé of the civil strife which rent the provinces was 
theological, and it assumed formidable proportions 
because there was no such thing as a Dutch nation. 
Into the details of this conflict it would be out of place 
to enter here. It must suffice to say that the religious 
dispute between the Arminians and the Gomarists 
eventually merged in the wider issue of provincial 
against federal sovereignty, and that Maurice, acting 
for the States-General, was brought into violent oppo- 
sition to Oldenbarneveldt, who championed the right of 
Holland to settle her own religious affairs. The 
quarrel ended with the triumphant assertion of the 
federal authority; the arrest. trial, and execution of 
Oldenbarneveldt; and the condemnation by the Synod 
of Dort of the doctrines of Arminius (May 1619). 

After the death of’ the Advocate, Maurice was 
supreme in the State, but he was content to leave the 
details: of administration in the hands of others, more 
especially in those of Francis van Aerssens, who was his 
chosen counsellor. When war with Spain again broke 
out at the end of the twelve years’ truce in 1621, the 
Prince once more took the field, but died four years 
later (April 23, 1625). His younger brother, 
— Henry, succeeded to his titles, dignities, and 
offices. 


(vii) Renewal of War. Frederick Henry’s 
Stadholderate 


Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange, proved himself 
to be in military skill fully the equal of Maurice, and 
far superior to him as statesman and _ diplomatist. 
Frank, genial, and tolerant, his accession to power did 
much to allay party and sectarian bitterness. The 
confidence he inspired was conspicuously shown by the 
passing on April 19, 1631, by the States-General of the 
Acte de Survivance, which made the offices of Captain 
and Admiral-General of the Union hereditary in his 
family, while the Estates of Holland, Zeeland, and 
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Gelderland declared that the Stadtholdership in those 


_ provinces should also be hereditary. 


© 


The services of Frederick Henry to his country as 
general and statesman were of peculiar importance. 
His aim was to give to the Republic, open as it was on 
south and east to military attack, a more secure fron- 
tier. His capture of ’sHertogenbosch (Bois-le-Duc) in 
1629 and of Breda in 1637 gave to the States the pos- 
session of North Brabant, as a glacis to cover the 
“ water-line ” of the lower Rhine fee and Lower 
Meuse. In 1632 he took Maastricht, Venlo, and Roer- 
mond, thus obtaining control of the middle Meuse and 
creating a bulwark on the eastern frontier. The death 
of Gustavus Adolphus and the defeat of Nordlingen 
led to the conclusion of an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with France in 1635. A last attempt by the 
Spaniards to wrest from the Dutch the dominion of the 
seas was crushed in the battle of the Downs (October 21, 
1639). The fact that this action had taken place in 
English waters led to angry recriminations on the part 
of the English Government; but Charles I, having quar- 
relled with his Parliament, had no resources for taking 
decisive action. On the contrary, contenting himself 
with a protest, he thought it more prudent in the midst 


of his domestic troubles to unite the interests of his 


family with those of the House of Orange by the mar- 
riage of Mary, the Princess Royal (aged eight) with 
William (aged fourteen), the heir of Frederick Henry. 
The children were married on May 12, 1641. 

The Stadholder completed his task of creating a 


vdefensive frontier for the Republic by the capture of 


Sas-van-Ghent in 1644 and of Hulst in 1645, thus 
securing a strip of Flanders on the left bank of the 
Scheldt, which, with Sluis already in their possession, 
gave to the States the complete control of the Scheldt 
estuary and shut out Antwerp from access to the sea. 
Frederick Henry died on March 14, 1647, but some 
years before this the dread of French aggrandisement 


* had led him (despite a treaty of alliance which bound 


each of the parties not to make a separate peace) to 
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enter into secret negotiations with Madrid. In this 
course he had the strong support of public opinion in 
Holland. The treaty was finally signed at Miinster on 
January 30, 1648. 


_ (viii) Treaty of Minster 


The eae of Miinster brought the Eighty ‘Years’ 
War of Dutch Independence to a successful issue, and 
has served as the basis of all later negotiations. Its 
chief terms were as follows:—The United -Provinces 
were recognised as a free, independent, and Soverei 
State. The conquests in North Brabant, Maastricht 
and adjoining lands, and in Flanders, henceforth 
known as ‘ Generality Lands,’ were conceded to the 
Dutch. Freedom fo trade within the limits of their 
charters was granted to the East and West India Com- 
panies, which were confirmed in the possession of the 
territories taken from the Portuguese in Brazil and of 
all their other settlements and trading posts in Asia, 
Africa, or America. No conditions were made in 
regard to the Catholic population of the Generality 
Lands. The States-General obtained the right to 
close the Scheldt.". To the House of Orange most ad- 
vantageous terms were offered, and all their confiscated 
property was restored. The shadowy feudal relations 
with the Empire and the Germanic Diet were finally 
abolished. This followed from the ratification by the 
Emperor Ferdinand III of a treaty which declared the 
United Provinces to: be “a free, independent, and 
Sovereign State.” | 


{f. Tae UNITED PROVINCES FROM THE TREATY OF 
MUENSTER TO THE TREATY OF UTRECHT, 1648-1713 
(i) Stadholderate of William II 

William II, at the age of twenty-two, succeeded his 
father in all his dignities and offices. Able, ambitious, 


1 The question of the Scheldt is dealt, with] in @ | Separate alae 
No, 28 of this Series. » 
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and daring, he was opposed to the peace with Spain, 
and was no sooner in possession of power than he began 
to enter into secret relations with the French Govern- 
ment with a view to a renewal of the war. He was, 
however, confronted with the stubborn opposition of 
the Estates of Holland, where the aristocratic burgher- 
regent party was in the ascendant. The Hollanders 
were determined to carry out the disbanding of the 
military forces in their pay and the reduction of the 
navy in a drastic manner. The States-General, by the 
votes of six provinces to one, rejected the proposals of 
Holland, and the Prince of Orange was compelled (in 
1650) to suppress the Hollanders by force. But his 
sudden death (November 6) brought about a complete 
change in the political situation. As he left only an 
infant son,’ born a week after his decease, the anti- 
Orange or States-Party at once lifted up its head 
again. 


(ii) The Great Assembly. John de Witt, Grand 
Pensionary 


On the proposal of Holland, the States-General 
called together an extraordinary assembly to consider 
questions concerning the Union, religion, and military 
defence. The Great Assembly, as it was called, met 
on January 18, 1651, and agreed upon a policy of de- 
centralisation. Holland, Zeeland, Overyssel, Utrecht, 
and Gelderland resolved henceforth not to elect a Stad- 
holder; Friesland, however, remained true to its Stad- 
holder, William Frederick of Nassau-Dietz,? who was 
also elected Stadholder of Groningen with Drenthe. ‘ 
This meant that the United Provinces practically 
ceased to be a Federal State, and became a loose con- 
federacy of seven semi-independent provinces. This 


1 William III, Prince of Orange, and from 1688 to 1702 King 
of England. : 
3? Grandson of William Louis, Stadholder of Friesland, and 
brother-in-law of William II, Prince of Orange. He was the 
ancestor of the present Dutch Royal Family. 


‘ 
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state of things was accentuated by the abolition of the 
offices of Captain and Admiral-General of the Union, 
and by all troops being required to take the oath of 
fidelity to the province which was their paymaster, as 
well as to the States-General. What the Great 
Assembly really effected, however, was to place the 
predominant province of Holland in a position of hege- 
mony in the republic. The decisive voice in the States- 
General was that of the oligarchic Estates of Holland, 
whose spokesman was the Grand Pensionary.!1_ This 
official, nominally the paid servant of the Estates, 
became, when he was an able man, by his influence and 
the multiplicity of his duties, really the First Minister 
of the Republic. It was fortunate for the United Pro- 
vinces, at a most critical period in their history, that 
John de Witt, at the age of twenty-eight, was in 1653 
elected Grand Pensionary of Holland. 


(ii1) First Anglo-Dutch War 


De Witt’s election took place. during the first, Anglo- 
Dutch War. The English had many ancient grievances . 
against the Dutch concerning fishery rights and other 
matters. Further, the execution of King Charles had. 
aroused an intense popular feeling of hostility in 
Holland against the English Parliament. Cromwell, 
however, endeavoured to form, in the interests of Pro- 
testantism, a close alliance between the two republics, 
and in March 1651 sent an embassy to The Hague | 
with this object. The mission was received with | 
scarcely disguised hostility. Annoyed at this rebuff, the 
Parliament passed (October 1651) the famous Naviga- 
tion Act, which forbade all foreign vessels to import 
into English harbours any goods not produced by the 
soil or native industries of their country. By this Act a 


1 The office of Advocate of Holland, a life appointment with 
judicial functions, was abolished on the death of Oldenbarneveldt. 
His successors were styled Council Pensionaries (Raad Pension- 
aris), or by English and French writers Grand Pensionaries. The 
Council Pensionary was elected for five years only, but could be 
re-elected. | 
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fatal blow was struck at the Dutch carrying trade to 
the advantage of English seaborne commerce. The 
first Anglo-Dutch war ensued. 

Both sides fought with great courage and obstinacy, 
but the war found the Dutch navy in a thoroughly neg- 
lected condition, and the superior size and equipment. 
of the English ships gave them, after a long struggle 
with many vicissitudes of fortune, the final victory. 
When De Witt in March 1653 became Grand Pen- 
sionary, the situation in the United Provinces had 
become desperate. The war, however, dragged on until 
the spring of 1654. Cromwell, who had by this time 
become Lord Protector, was a strong advocate of peace, 
but the terms he proposed were severe. The Dutch 
were to pay an annual subsidy for the privilege of fish- 
ing on the British coasts, to maintain a limited number 
of ships, to strike the flag, and to permit the right of 
search in the narrow seas. A demand still more un- 
palatable was the exclusion of the Prince of Orange or 
any of his race from those civil and military offices in 
the Republic which his ancestors had held. This last 
demand was subsequently dropped on condition that 
the Grand Pensionary would obtain from the Estates of 
Holland a guarantee for the exclusion of the House of 
Orange from the Stadholdership and the post of 
Captain-General. The Treaty of Peace. thus modified, 
was signed on April 22, 1654. This achieved, the con- 
sent of the Estates of Holland to the Exclusion Act was 
subsequently obtained. | 


(iv) De Witt’s masterly policy 
In the years that followed the peace De Witt’s great 
‘abilities and industry gradually placed in his hands 
an immense and ever-growing influence in the conduct 
of public affairs. He reorganised the finances and 
placed them in a sound condition. He fostered com- 
merce to the utmost of his power. Nor was his energy 
less conspicuously displayed by the way in which, 
through the active intervention of the Dutch fleet, he 
countered the ambitious efforts of Charles Gustavus of 
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Sweden in 1656, 1658, and 1660 to conquer Poland and 
Denmark and make himself master of the Baltic. 

The restoration of Charles II to the English throne 
in the same year (1660) was an event of great im- 
portance in the history of the United Provinces. One 
of his first steps was to commend his nephew, the 
Prince of Orange, now in his tenth year, to the care of 
the Estates of Holland. This had the desired effect. 
The Act of Exclusion was rescinded; and, though De 
Witt resolutely refused to allow the young Prince to be 
nominated Captain-General of the Union or to any 
other office, the Estates of Holland by his advice unani- 
mously adopted William as their ward, to be educated 
at. the public expense. 

The following year (1661) was marked by the con- 
clusion of peace between the Republic and Portugal. 
‘The Portuguese colonies in the possession of the Dutch 
had been ceded to the latter by the Spanish King in the 
Treaty of Miinster. By the treaty of 1661 the States- 
General abandoned all claims in Brazil to Portugal, 
which had now gained its independence from Spain, on 
condition that they received an indemnity of 8,000,000 
florins and retained all their important conquests in the 
East Indies. The affairs of the United Provinces were 
now in a highly prosperous condition, but this state of 
things only revived and accentuated the rivalry 
between the maritime and commercial interests of Hol- 
land and those of England. Charles, in complete 
accord with his Parliament, refused in any way to 


modify the Navigation Act or to abate the English ~ 


claim to the sovereignty of the narrow seas. There 
was constant friction, accompanied by sporadic acts of 
hostility. War became inevitable, and the final rup- 
ture took place in March 1665. The Dutch navy was 
in a far better state of preparation than it had been in 
1652, and the sea-battles were desperately contested. 


(v) Second Anglo-Dutch War. Peace of Breda 


Early in 1667 the strain of the war led both England 
and the States to open negotiations for peace, but it 
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was not until after the successful raid: on the Medway 
that. the treaty which ended the war was signed 
(July 31) at Breda. Its terms were distinctly favour- 
_ able to the States. The Navigation Act was not re- 
pealed, but it was modified. The principle of uti pos- 
sidetis was adopted with regard to the East and West 
Indies. In this manner the English retained posses- 
sion of New Netherland (now New York State), the 
Dutch of Surinam and Tobago. 

De Witt’s conduct of the war greatly added to his 
reputation and influence. More than ever after the 
conclusion of peace was he resolved to maintain 
that supremacy of Holland in a Stadholderless Republic 
on which his own position depended. No sooner was 
the treaty signed than, at his initiative, the Estates of 
Holland (August 5) decreed by a unanimous vote (1) 
that in Holland itself the office of Stadholder was for 
ever abolished; (2) that no Stadholder of a province 
could be Captain or Admiral-General of the Union. 
This was known as the Eternal Edict. The irony of the 
situation lay in the fact that the Prince of Orange had 
been in the previous year adopted by the Estates as a 
‘Child of State ” and his education and training in 
public affairs entrusted to a commission, of which John 
de Witt himself was the head. 


(vi) The Triple Alliance. Peace of Atx-la-Chapelle 


The war with England was no sooner over than diffi- 
culties arose with France. On the death, in 1665, of 
Philip IV of Spain,. Louis XIV claimed the Belgic 
Netherlands as the inheritance of his wife, and at the 
head of an imposing army proceeded (May 1667) to 
take possession of it (the Devolution War). The 
Spanish Governor was too weak to resist, and the 
States-General were thoroughly alarmed at the pro- 
spect of having no buffer State between the United Pro- 
vinces and the military power of France. Direct nego- 
tiations proving fruitless, De Witt saw no alternative 
but a defensive alliance with England. A treaty 
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between the two Powers was therefore signed on 
January 23, 1668, to which Sweden became a party. 
Three days later, confronted by this Triple Alliance, 
the French King withdrew his extreme pretensions and 
made peace at Aix-la-Chapelle (May 2, 1668), content- 
ing himself with the possession of the frontier towns he 
had already occupied. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
following on the peace of Breda, was the culminatin 
point of De Witt’s career, and raised the Dutc 
Republic into the position of a Great Power. 

In July 1668 his third period of five years’ office 
‘came to an end, and he was reappointed with a doubled 
salary. He was well aware, however, of the increasing 
erowth of Orangist feeling throughout the provinces, 
even in Holland and Amsterdam. The Prince, silent 
and reserved, was an enigma to the Grand Pen- 
sionary. In 1670 William, now in his twentieth year, 
became a member of the Council of State; but De Witt 
in the same year had by great exertions secured the 
assent of all the provinces to what was called the Con- 
cept of Harmony, a modification of the Eternal Edict, 
which declared that the post of Captain-General of the 
Union could not be held by the Stadholder of a pro- 
vince. 

Louis XIV was aware that the Triple Alli. 
ance could not endure. There were many griev- 
ances in the East Indies and in Surinam which the 
Breda Treaty had not settled, and which were embit- 
tering the relations between the Dutch and English 
nations. Taking advantage of this state of things, 
King Charles concluded with the French King a secret 
treaty, signed at Dover on December 31, 1671, by which 
he bound himself to join in an attack upon a people 
with whom his Government was allied. 


(vii) War with France and England. Murder of the 
brothers De Witt 


Suddenly, in April 1672, both France and England, 
and at the same time the ecclesiastical States 
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of Minster and Cologne, declared war against 
the States. The Dutch navy was in an efficient 
state, and under the leadership of Michael De 
Ruyter was able to hold its own even against the com- 
bined fleets of England and France; but on land it was 
_ very different. Economy had starved the army, and it 
was utterly unable to resist the invasion of its frontiers 
from the south and east by a French force of 120,000 
men under Condé, Turenne, and Luxembourg, aided by 
German auxiliaries from Miinster and Cologne. 
Within a month the greater part of the country was 
overrun; only by the opening of the dykes and the flood- 
ing of the land were the invaders prevented from pene- 
trating into Holland itself. | 

In this emergency (June 1672) the Grand Pensionary 
sent a special envoy (Pieter De Groot) to supplicate for 
peace, offering the cession of Maastricht, the Generality 
Lands, and the payment of the cost of the war. ‘The 
offer was rejected by Louis. All eyes were now turned 
to the Prince of Orange; and on July 2 he was 
appointed Stadholder of Zeeland, on July 4 Stadholder 
of Holland, on July 8 Captain and Admiral-General of 
the Union. Amidst the enthusiasm aroused by the 
Orange restoration, popular resentment against John 
de Witt and the States party, as primarily responsible 
for the catastrophe gave rise to acts of deplorable 
violence, culminating in the murder of John and his 
brother Cornelis by a mob (August 1672). 


(viii) William IIT of Orange in power 


In 1673 the tide of war began to turn; and at the 
head of an allied force William was able to take the 
offensive. He captured Bonn, a_ success which 
compelled the French to retreat from  Gelder- 
land, Overyssel, and Utrecht. These provinces, thus 
freed from the enemy, elected their liberator Stad- 
holder, with greatly enlarged powers. From _ this 
time forth William exercised almost sovereign autho- 
rity in the Republic, especially in the control of 
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foreign affairs. Young as he was, he had already set 
before him as his life-task the curbing of the military 
power of France and the aggressive ambition of Louis 
XIV by the forming of a Grand Alliance, of which the 
two maritime Powers, England and Holland, working 
in close co-operation, were to be the soul and centre. 
The first step was taken when peace was concluded with 
England (February 19, 1674). With the exception of 
a war indemnity of 2,000,000 florins paid by the States, 
the terms of peace were practically the same as those. 
of the Treaty of Breda. Treaties were likewise signed 
with Miinster (April 22) and with Cologne (May 11), 
and France was thus isolated. 


(ix) William marries Mary of England, 1677 


Not yet was William able to obtain that alliance with 
England for which he was working, for Charles II, 
though well disposed to his nephew, -did not wish to 
break with France. In October 1677 William’s mar- 
riage with his cousin Mary, daughter of James, Duke 
of York, and heiress-presumptive to the English Crown, 
was celebrated in London. This union was fraught 
with momentous consequences, both for England and 
for Holland. In the following year the French 
Government, anxious for 1 respite in which to recruit 
its forces and consolidate its gains elsewhere, made 
offers to the United Provinces for a separate peace on 
favourable terms. It was signed at Nymegen on 
August 10, the United Provinces retaining all their | 
territory, including Maastricht. 


(x) William becomes King of England. The Nine 
Years’ War | 


The peace, or rather truce, of Nymegen left Louis 
XIV virtually dictator in Europe. But his sleepless 
adversary, in the face of many difficulties, was 
patiently working at the formation of a new coalition 
to check his ambitious aims. In the province of Hol- 
land the anti-Stadholder party was once more lifting up 
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its head, and it was a peace party. The Prince met with 
much opposition, especially from Amsterdam. Austria, 
Spain, and the other States which had been allies of 
the Republic in 1678 were, as might be expected, shy otf 
associating themselves again with a Power that for its 
own interests had left them in the lurch. The revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes and the accession of James 
lI to the English throne gave to the Stadholder the 
opportunity of standing forth not only as the upholder 
of the balance of power in Europe, but also as the 
champion of Protestantism. In 1686 William suc- 
‘ ceeded in uniting Austria, Spain, Sweden, and Bran- 
denburg in a defensive alliance with the United Pro- 
vinces, and in entering into close secret relations with 
the leaders of the party opposed to King James’s arbit- 
rary efforts to re-establish Roman Catholicism in Eng- 
land. The crisis for which he had been steadily pre- 
paring arrived in 1688. . William landed at Torbay 
(November 5), and was received with enthusiasm on his 
march to London. King James fled to France, and on 
February 21, 1689, William and Mary were crowned 
at Westminster as joint sovereigns, the executive 
authority being placed in William’s hands. 


(xi) The Grand Alliance. Death of William 


That close alliance of the United Provinces with 
England for which he had been so long working was 
now realised in his own person, and he at once pro- 
ceeded to hasten forward the completion, by a binding 
treaty, of the Grand Alliance. He was fortunate in 
- having, during his long absence in England, a capable 
and loyal fellow-worker in Antony Heinsius, appointed 
' Grand Pensionary of Holland early in 1689. The 
“Nine Years’ War” which now broke out was ended 
by the Peace of Ryswyck (October 30, 1697). The 
balance of success was, on the whole, on the side of the 
French; and the moderation of Louis XIV’s demands 
was due to the fact that, as at Nymegen in 1678, so ‘at 
Ryswyck in 1697, he desired a truce in which to 
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recruit his strength. He recognised William III as 
King of England, restored to him the Principality of 
Orange, and granted some commercial advantages to 
the Dutch. | 

William had had to contend against the opposition 
of a strong peace party both in England and in Hol- 
land, and he too a the Peace of Ryswyck as 
nothing but a breathing-time in which to prepare for 
the renewal of the struggle. He therefore at once began 
to strengthen and increase his armed forces, while at 
the same time he endeavoured to avert war by nego- 
tiating the Spanish partition treaties of 1698 and 1700. 
When, however, later in 1700, Charles II of Spain 
died without heirs-male, it was found that he had left 
by his will the whole of his dominions to Philip Duke 
of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. The French King 
upon this repudiated the treaty he had just signed, and 
acknowledged Anjou as King of Spain. 

William lost no time in bringing together a for- 
midable coalition to resist French = ee, ants The 
Grand Alliance formed at The Hague united with 
Great Britain and the United Provinces, the Emperor 
(whose brother the Archduke Charles claimed the 
throne of Spain), Prussia, and the Germanic Con- 
federation.’ . France was supported by the Elector of 
Bavaria and the Archbishop of Cologne. The interest 
of the United Provinces was chiefly concerned with the 
fate of the Belgic Netherlands, which under the rule of 
a French prince would bé a perpetual menace to their 
independence. The Grand Alliance was to be the last 
political act of William’s life. In the midst of his 
preparations for the campaign he died (March 1702). 


(xii) Spanish Succession War. Heinsius, Grand 
Pensionary 


William left his cousin, John William Friso, Stad- 
holder of Friesland and Groningen, his heir. But 


? Portugal and Savoy joined the Alliance in 1703. 
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Friso was only a boy of fourteen, and the other pro- 
vinces, following the lead of Holland, did not entertain 
the idea of electing him Stadholder. The government 
of the Republic was in the safe hands of experienced 
statesmen trained in the school of William III, and 
ready to carry out his policy. The Grand Pensionary, 
Heinsius, and his colleagues were convinced that it was 
the interest of the Republic to make the intimate 
alliance of the two Sea Powers the means for 
furnishing the Grand Alliance with that naval 
supremacy and financial credit without which there 
was little hope of overthrowing the combined 
military forces of France and Spain. The first step 
was to establish unity of command; and in making 
Marlborough, the English Commander-in-Chief, Cap- 
tain-General of the Union, the States-General acted 
with a wisdom that events were to justify. Marl- 
borough, with the loyal support of Heinsius, and work- 
ing in perfect harmony with Eugene of Savoy, 
conducted a series of triumphant campaigns, and had, 
by 1709, completely broken the power of Louis XIV. 

egotiations were opened at The Hague, but the Allies 
not only insisted that the entire Spanish inheritance 
should pass into the possession of the Archduke 
Charles, but required that the French King should 
undertake, if necessary, to expel his grandson from 
Spain by armed force. These terms were refused, and 
the war was resumed; but circumstances brought about 
a peace far less favourable to Holland than those 
offered in 1709. 


(xiii) Treaty of Utrecht and the Barrier Treaties 


In the first place, the sudden death of the Emperor 
Joseph I (April 17, 1711) without heirs caused a great 
change in the position of the Archduke Charles. He 
succeeded to his brother’s dominions, and in due 
course became the Emperor Charles VI. Thenceforth 
there were even stronger objections to his candidature 
than to that of Philip V. In the second place, a Tory 
Government had in England driven the Whigs from 
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office. On January 1, 1712, a Peace Congress assembled 
at Utrecht. But the English Ministry had already 
entered into secret negotiations with France, and the 
conferences of the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht were 
more or less futile debates. The States were obliged to 
follow the lead of England, Spain that of France, with 
the result that the treaties between France and Great 
Britain, and between France and the United Provinces, 
were signed at Utrecht on April 11, 1713. The Em- 
peror and the Germanic Confederation eventually came 
to terms by the treaties of Rastatt (March 7, 1714) and 
Baden (September 7, 1714). The settlement was com- 
pleted by a further treaty between the Emperor and the 
United Provinces—the Third Barrier Treaty—signed 
at Antwerp (November 15, 1715). 

From the time when the Republic first joined the 
Grand Alliance until the signing of the Third Barrier 
Treaty the chief aim of the Dutch statesmen, an aim - 
in which they were but following in the steps of 
William III, had been to obtain military and economic 
control over the Belgic provinces. The terms of the 
Grand Alliance concluded in 1701 expressly laid down > 
that the Allies should endeavour to conquer the Spanish 
Netherlands as a barrier for the United Provinces. A 
‘“‘digue, rempart et barriére” are the words used in this 
connection. This aspiration of the Dutch statesmen 
was translated into a definite compact in the First Bar- 
rier Treaty: concluded by the joint efforts of Heinsius 
and Marlborough between Great Britain and the States 
on August 29, 1709, at the time of the abortive peace 
negotiations of that year. By this treaty Great Britain 
undertook that the Dutch should have the right of , 
garrisoning nineteen fortresses, already conquered or to 
be conquered, including Nieuport, Lille, Tournay, 
Ypres, Charleroi, and Namur and that the future 
Sovereign of the “ Spanish Netherlands ” was to pay 
one million livres out of the revenues of those provinces 
for their maintenance. Further, the Republic was to 
have the right of establishing tariffs not merely on the 
Scheldt but on all the rivers and canals of Belgium. 


ee 
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This treaty, however, had been from the first. re- 
garded as too favourable to the Dutch, and a Second 
Barrier Treaty was concluded on January 30, 17138, 
by which the number of the “ barrier” fortresses was 
considerably reduced. By the Treaty of Utrecht the 
sovereignty of the “ Spanish Netherlands” passed to 
the House of Austria, but the Dutch were empowered 
te occupy them until such time as the Emperor had con- 
cluded a satisfactory Barrier Treaty with the States- 
General. The Emperor was forced to yield, and the 


- Third Barrier Treaty of November 1715 was the issue. 


By this treaty Namur, Tournay, Menin, Furnes, Ypres, 
Warneton, and Knocke became barrier towns to be 
garrisoned by the States, and at Dendermonde there 
was to be a mixed garrison. Thirty-five thousand 
troops were to be stationed in these fortresses, and 
three-fifths of their cost was to be a mortgage on the 


' revenues of Brabant and Flanders. Venlo, St. 


Michiel, Stevenswerd, and Montfort, on the eastern 
frontier, were ceded to the States, with a rectification 
of the frontier in Dutch Flanders, which in war-time 
made it possible to flood the country between the Meuse 
and Scheldt. The observance of this advantageous 
treaty was guaranteed by Great Britain. 


III. Toe UnitrepD PROVINCES FROM THE TREATY OF 
UTRECHT TO THE FRENCH CoNnQugEsT, 1713-95. 


(i) Stadholderless Period. Decline of the Republic 


The end of the War of the Spanish Succession was 


‘the end of Dutch greatness, the beginning of a period 


of decadence; a depressing period exhibiting the spec- 
tacle of a State that had played a heroic part in history 
sinking through the lack of inspiring leadership and 
through hopeless decentralisation to the position of a 
third-rate Power. The close alliance between 
Great Britain and the United Provinces had since 
1688 made the smaller country a satellite of the larger. 
The war had left the Republic heavily burdened with 
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debt, and a reduction of expenditure became necessary. 
It was made by disbanding a very large part of the 
army, and by allowing the navy to go to ruin. The 
truth was that, as a State, the Dutch Republic during 
these next decades had ceased to count. A haughty 
burgher aristocracy, consisting in each town of a very 
limited number of families, closely interrelated, had 
little by little possessed themselves, as a matter of 
hereditary right, of all the offices and dignities in the 
town corporations, in the province, and in the State. 
Trade and money-making were the objects which 
engrossed the interest of these petty oligarchies; and 
the foreign policy which they supported was one of 
non-intervention and peace at any price. 

That the United Netherlands was able in these con- 
ditions to maintain anything of its authority in the 
councils of Europe was due to the fact that its external 
relations and policy were directed in succession by the 
Grand Pensionaries, Antony Heinsius (died 1720) and 
Simon van Slingelandt (died 1736). But these two 
statesmen, able though they ‘were, had neither the 
authority nor the powers of leadership of John de 
Witt or William III. In matters of internal policy 
they were servants and not masters; and, while the 
burgher-regents grew rich, the State was continually 
on the verge of bankruptcy. The Orangist party, 
which had hoped that John William Friso might have 
proved himself worthy of his race, had to mourn his 
untimely death in 1711. He left a son, William, who 
was accepted by the Frisians as their Stadholder, 
under the guardianship of his mother. In 1718 
William was appointed Stadholder of Groningen, in 
1722 of Drenthe and Gelderland; but the regent-mother 
acted for him until he came of age. The other four 
provinces, under the leadership of Holland, refused to 
admit him to any place in their councils or to any 
military post. — | 

The only event of importance during the first twenty 
vears of Austrian rule in Belgium was the. attempt of 
Charles VI to erect in 1722 an East India Company, 


€ 
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with its port at Ostend. Its establishment gave rise 
to a long series of negotiations. In 1732, on condition 
that the States assented to the Pragmatic Sanction, 
the Emperor finally suppressed it. In 17384 William, 
now acknowledged as Prince of Orange,’ married ~ 
Anne, the eldest daughter of George II. She was the 
third Princess Royal of England to become Princess 
of Orange. 


(ii) French Invasion 1747. William IV called to 
| power 


On the death of the Emperor in 1740, despite the 
Pragmatic Sanction by which all the Powers had 
acknowledged his daughter Maria Theresa as his 
heiress, her rights were disputed, and the sudden inva- 
sion of Silesia by Frederick, King of Prussia, involved 
Europe in the War of the Austrian Succession. The 
United Provinces strove hard to maintain neutrality. 
But in 1744 France and Spain declared war on Great 
Britain and Austria; and, greatly against their will, 
owing to their treaty obligations to England, the 
States were drawn into the conflict, with disastrous 
consequences. The French, under Marshal Saxe, in a 
series of brilliant campaigns made themselves masters 
of all the Barrier fortresses, conquered Belgium and 
’ Dutch Flanders, and in 1747 invaded Dutch Brabant. 
The imminence of the danger, just as in 1672, made all 
eyes turn to the Prince of Orange. On April 25 he 
was elected Stadholder of Zeeland, on May 3 of Hol- 
land, on May 5 of Utrecht, on May 10 of Overyssel. 
The States-General at once appointed him Captain 
and Admiral-General of the Union; and, a little later, 
all these offices were made hereditary both in the male 
and female line of his House. The power conferred 
was even greater than that which had been granted to 
William ITT, for William IV was the first of the 
House of Nassau to be Stadholder in all the seven pro- 


1 After a dispute with the King of Prussia, 
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vinces. But the new “eminent head” was not a 
William III, and, when he acceded to power, he had the 
humiliation of having to place before the English 
Government the hopeless financial condition of the 
States, and their inability to carry on the war without 
a very large loan. The low esteem felt for the once 
proud Dutch Republic led to the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle being concluded (April 30, 1748) practically 
without consulting the Dutch plenipotentiaries. It 
was to the interest of Great Britain that the Austrian 
Netherlands should be protected against French 
aggression; and the colony of Cape Breton was given 
back to France on condition that the Barrier towns 
were once more placed in Dutch hands. This was a 
useless concession, for their fortifications had been de- 
stroyed, and the States could no longer spare the 
money to make them capable of serious defence 


(ili) Minority Government, 1751-1766. Troubles under 
William V 


~ William IV died on October 22, 1751. His widow 
_ became regent during the minority of her son, William 
V, who was three years old at the time of his father’s 
death. Her co-guardian was Lewis Ernest, Duke 
of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, who had recently been 
given by William IV the post of Field-Marshal in the 
Dutch Army. A weak minority Government unfor- 
tunately meant that the anti-Orange factions again 
lifted up their head. The outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War, in which Austria and France were allies, 
meant that the Barrier Treaty had practically ceased 
to exist. Enfeebled by internal dissensions, with no 
army or navy worth the name, and with crippled. 
finances, the Republic was impotent, and had no choice 
but to remain neutral. 

On the death of the. Princess-regent (January 12, 
1759). the Duke of Brunswick was appointed Cap- 
tain-General of the Union, and regent with limited 
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powers. His seven vears’ tenure of office was marked 


_ by the great tact with which he discharged his duties. 


On March 8, 1766, William V, having reached his 
eighteenth year, succeeded to his hereditary rights. 
A weak character, unfit. to deal with the difficulties that 
confronted him, he married (October 6, 1767) Wilhel- 
mina, niece of Frederick the Great and (on the mother’s 
side) of the Duke of Brunswick, who continued to be his 
chief adviser. Meanwhile advanced doctrines had 
spread widely, and a large party had come into exist- 
ence equally opposed to the Orange Stadholderate 
and to the patrician regent-oligarchies. The revolt of 
the American colonies evoked much sympathy in the 
States, and, when France took their part and declared 
war against England, this sympathy became pro-French 
as well as pro-American. This feeling was accen- 
tuated by the strong measures taken by Great Britain 
to stop illicit trading with the rebels from the Dutch 
islands of St. Eustatius and Curacoa. The relations 
between the two countries became more and more 
angry. In November 1780 the States-General joined 
the league of Armed Neutrality formed by Catherine 
IT against Great Britain; and it was discovered that 


- secret negotiations had been carried on between cer-. 


tain Amsterdam regents and the American envoys in 
Paris. Protests proved unavailing, and war was 
declared by Great Britain against the Republic on 


~ December 20, 1780. Thus the alliance of ninety-two 


years’ standing came to an end. : 
The war with England was absolutely disastrous for 


' the Republic. Its commerce was driven from the sea, 


its ships captured, its coasts blockaded,.and nearly all 
its overseas possessions taken. The British Govern- 
ment, however, when the negotiations for peace came, 
through friendliness to the Stadholder and a desire 
tu strengthen his hands against the anti-Orange pro- 
French party, offered more favourable terms than 
might have been expected. By the Treaty of Paris 
(1784) all their possessions, save Negapatam, were 
restored to the Dutch. : 


/ 
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(iv) Difficulties with Joseph II. The “ Patriot ”’ 
| | A gitation 

In 1781 the Emperor Joseph ITI took advantage of 
the war to demand the evacuation of the Barrier 
towns. As the fortifications were in a ruinous state 
and the French were no lenger enemies but allies, the 
States complied. The surrender was humiliating, but 
was actually a relief in the impoverished state of the 
national finances. Two years later Joseph IT made a 
further demand for the surrender of Maastricht and 
the opening of the Scheldt. The intervention of 
France enabled the, States to stand firm in their re- 
fusal to make these concessions. Meanwhile civil strife 
in the Republic was becoming inevitable. The aim of 
the new democratic or “ patriot ” party was to effect 
an entire change in the antiquated system of govern- 
ment, which was hopelessly out of date and was more 
and more bringing ruin upon the State. Had the 
Stadholder been in any way a leader of men, he might 
have put himself at the head of the movement of 
reform; but such was his weakness and incompetence 
that his adversaries attributed the disasters of the war 
to his remissness, and even the Orangists despaired of 
him. Brunswick, accused of being his evil counsellor, 
was driven out of the country (1784), and through 
common enmity to the Stadholder the democrats allied 
themselves with the aristocratic regents against him. | 
Free corps were raised in many towns by permission of ,, 
the town council, and armed collisions were frequent. 

Holland being the hotbed of the “‘ patriot ’’’ agitation, 
William left The Hague and retired to Nymegen. 
Things went from bad to worse; and the ultra-demo- 
crats, now in the possession of power in the majority 
of the provinces, took measures to deprive the Stad- 
holder of his authority and hereditary rights. But 
’ the Orange party were strong in the army and among 
the preachers and the country folk. The Prince him- 
self made no move, but his wife, a woman of energy 
and determination, resolved to return to The Hague 
and to encourage the efforts of the Orange sympa- 
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thisers in Holland. On her way (June 28, 1787) she 
was turned back at Woerden by the commandant of a 


__“ free corps.” She at once appealed to her brother, 


the King of Prussia, to avenge this insult. Frederick 
‘William II responded by sending an army of 20,000 


men, who quick!y made themselves masters of the 


entire country. The * patriot ’’ leaders fled to France; 


and, on September 20, the Prince made his triumphant 


entry into The Hague amidst general rejoicings. The | 
result was the re-establishment of the hereditary Stad- 
holderate on a firm basis and with added powers. 


(v) Prussian Intervention. French Conquest 


The military action of Prussia had the strong diplo- 
matic support of England, and was followed by a 
definite treaty (April 15, 1788) by which these two 


Powers bound themselves to defend the Republic 


against attack and to maintain the hereditary Stad- 
holderate. Had the Stadholder been a strong man, 


like William JI or William III, he would have seized 


this opportunity for sweeping away the cumbrous and 
complicated machinery of government in the so-called 
United Provinces, which had long been unworkable, 
and made himself the Sovereign of a really unified 
State. But William V had neither inclination nor 
energy for drastic reform, and he preferred to rely on 
the foreigner for protection against internal disturb- 
ances, and to leave the Princess and the new Grand 
Pensionary, Van de Spiegel, to carry out a policy of 


~ reconstruction under almost impossible conditions. 
Van de Spiegel, a really able and far-seeing statesman, 


did his utmost to restore the financial credit of the re- 
public and to rescue the East and West India Com- 
panies from bankruptcy; but the weakness of the 


Prince and the selfishness of the burgher-regents made 


any attempt at serious reform of the Constitution im- 
practicable. Fear of the democratic principles of the 
exiled “ patriots ” had converted the close patrician 
corporations from opponents into supporters of the 
Orange Stadholderate. | = 
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The outbreak of the French Revolution found the 
Republic in a moribund condition, and an easy prey 
to the revolutionary armies. Early in 1793 the French 
Convention declared war against Holland. Invasion 
was attempted, but an Austrian victory at Neerwinden 
(March 1, 1793), followed by the defection of 
Dumonuriez, gave a brief respite to the Dutch. In the 
following year a French army under Pichegru, with 
whom marched a Batavian Legion of “ patriot ” 
exiles, advanced into Holland at a time when the 
marshes and rivers were hard frozen, and speedily over- 
ran the country. On January 18, 1795, Amsterdam sur- 
rendered, and on the same day William V, with his two 
sons, set sail for England. With his departure the 
Stadholderate and the Republic of the United Pro- 
vinces came to an end. | 


IV. THe UnitEep PROVINCES IN THE PERIOD OF 
FRENCH DoMINATION, 1795-1813 


(i) The Batavian Republic 


The coming of the French with their message of 
‘liberty, fraternity, and equality ” was the cause of 
much premature rejoicing in Holland. It was soon 
seen, however, that the French conquest was far from 
disinterested. By The Hague Treaty (May 16, 1795) 
the conditions under which the French Government 
recognised the independence of the “ Batavian Repub- 
lic” were the payment of 100,000,000 fi. indemnity, 
the cession of Dutch Flanders, Dutch Limburg, and 
Upper Gelderland, the cccupation of Flushing by a 
French garrison, free navigation on the Scheldt, the 
Rhine, and the Meuse, and an offensive and defensive 
alliance. Secret Articles provided for the loan to the 
French of a number of Dutch warships and for the 
entire maintenance until a general peace of a force of 
20,000 French soldiers on Dutch territory. 

The results of this treaty were ruinous. Great 
Britain declared war (September 1795); Dutch com- 
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‘merce was swept from the seas; and all the colonies 
surrendered, with the sanction of the Prince of 
Orange, to British squadrons. The cost of the French 
army of occupation and the building of a considerable 
fleet pressed heavily on a Treasury already in financial 
distress. In the case of the ships it was money wasted. 
for the Dutch fleet was totally defeated by Admiral 
Duncan at Camperdown (October 11, 1797). 

The Gallicising of Dutch institutions at once began, 
and a National Assembly met (March 1, 1796). Public 
opinion was, however, strongly divided between the 
parties of the Federalists and the Unionists, the former 
wishing to maintain to a large extent the old provin- 
cial autonomies; the other to establish a republic, one 
and indivisible, after the French model. The military 
chiefs, acting in concert with the French Ambassador, 
Delacroix, effected a coup d'état (January 22, 1798), 
by which the leading Federalists were imprisoned and 
a Constituent Assembly created. The old provincial 
names and boundaries were abolished, and the country 
was divided into eight Departments. The details of the 
new Constitution which now came into being are of no 
interest here, for, with the advent of Napoleon Bona- 
parte to supreme power in France another coup d’ état 
once more changed the system of government in a 
Federalist direction. The number of Departments re- 
mained the same, but they had the names and practi- 
cally the boundaries of the old seven provinces, 
North Brabant being the eighth. ; 

The Peace of Amiens (March 27, 1802) gave a short 
breathing-time and hope of better things, and all the 
Dutch colonies, with the exception of Ceylon, were re- 
stored. But war broke out again between France and 
Great Britain, and Napoleon treated the Batavian 
Republic just as if it were a subject dependency. He 
compelled the “ State Government ” to maintain a 
French army of 18,000 men, as well as a Batavian ~ 
army of 16,000, both under the command of a French 
general, and besides this, to provide transports for 

6,000 men and 4,000 horses intended for the invasion 
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of England. These demands could not be refused, 
and once more British naval squadrons blockaded the 
Dutch harbours and took possession of the Dutch 
colonies. - | 

Napoleon, having become Emperor of the French in 
1804, in the following year determined to create a 
strong personal Government in the Republic as a tran- 
sition stage to a monarchy. The Dutch Ambassador 
at Paris, Schimmelpenninck. was chosen to exercise 
practically sovereign power, but with the old title of 
Grand Pensionary (September 1805). 


(i1) The Kingdom of Holland, 1806-1810 


Schimmelpenninck, during his short tenure of office, 
did excellent work in difficult circumstances. With 
the help of the financier Gogel, he grappled with the 
very unfavourable state of the ways and means, en- 
deavouring by increased but equitable taxation tov 
meet the jae annual deficits. He also carried out 
a much-needed reform in the system of elementary 
education, and was active in reorganising both de- 
partmental administration and local government. 
But Napoleon’s triumph at Austerlitz (December 2, 
1805) filled his mind with enlarged ideas of personal 
and family aggrandisement. He determined to con- 
vert the Batavian Republic into a vassal kingdom ‘of 
Holland, with his brother, Louis Napoleon, as King. 
It. was in vain that the Grand Pensionary and the 
Dutch people protested. The Emperor offered them | 
the choice between annexation or the acceptance of 
Louis Bonaparte as King. They accepted the lesser 
of two evils. On June 22, 1806, the new King, with 
his wife, Hortense de Beauharnais. Napoleon’s step- 
daughter, made his entry into The Hague. 

It was the object of the Emperor, while giving to his 
brother the titles and trappings of sovereignty, to treat 
him as nothing more than the administrative Governor 
of a subject province. He was to be a vassal prince of 
the Empire, bound to carry out the Emperor’s policy 
and to obey his behests. Such, however, was not the 
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view that Louis took of his position and duties. At 
the very outset he declared that, from the moment he 
set foot on the soil of his kingdom, he became a Hol- 
lander. He proved that his words were sincere by his 
whole-hearted devotion to the best interests of the 
country. His introduction in 1809 of the Code Napo- 
léon, with some modifications, was a reform of perma- 
nent and great value that replaced the confusion of local 
systems of law and antiquated procedure by unity and 
clearness. His interest in letters and learning was 
‘shown by his foundation of the Royal Netherland 
Institute of Science, Letters, and Fine Arts. 

_ Not even with the assistance of Gogel, however, 
could he do much to improve the financial state of the 
kingdom. The demands of Napoleon for the mainten- 
ance of large military and naval forces were a con- 
stant drain upon the resources of the Treasury. 
The relations between the two brothers were quickly 
strained. Louis, above all things, resented the Berlin 
Decree (November 21, 1806) prohibiting all inter- 
course with Great Britain, and oe all ports to 
British commerce. The King regarded the Conti- 
nental System, as it was called, as ruinous to Holland; 
and his slackness in carrying it out brought upon him 
the bitter reproaches ef Napoleon. 

Matters grew worse and worse; and Napoleon, by a 
Decree dated September 16, 1808, as a reprisal for the. 
infractions of the blockade of which he accused the 
Dutch, closed the frontiers of France to imports from 
Holland. In a letter to his brother Jerome (October 
15, 1808) the King writes :— 

‘“ Je suis absolument dans la position d’un homme & qui on 
lierait les jambes et que l’on fouetterait pour le faire marcher. 
Malheureusement la peine, les chagrins, |’humiliation que cela 
me cause et les affaires qui assassinent ce pays, loin d’étre 
d’aucune utilité & la France et & mon frére, augmentent ses 


ennemis. Les souffrances que |’on éprouve conduiront bientot 
tout le monde au désespoir si l’on n’y prend garde.’”! 


1 Duboscq, Louis Bonaparte en Hollande d’aprés ses Lettres, 
71. 
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The victory of Wagram and the treaty with Austria 
(October 24, 1809) raised Napoleon to the summit of 
his power; and he determined to rob Holland of every 
shred of independence. He sent the Dutch Ambas- 
sador, Verhuell, to Amsterdam on November 22 to 
invite his brother to confer with him at Paris. Louis 
came after considerable hesitation (December 1), and 
for the next four months was detained virtually as a 
prisoner. After many violent scenes Napoleon de- 
clared that “ this farce must cease,’ and demanded the 
immediate acceptance of his terms. Louis had to yield 
and to sign a treaty (March 16, 1910) by which Zee- 
land, North Brabant, and part of Gelderland became 
French territory; all English commerce was strictly 
erohibited; all riverine navigation was to be carried 
on by Imperial licence; and a body of French troops 
and Custom-house officers, at the cost of Holland, were 
to watch the mouths of the rivers. On April 11 Louis 
returned to Holland, but new causes of dispute arose. 
The French Ambassador was recalled, and, learning 
that Napoleon was sending a French force under 
Oudinot to occupy Amsterdam, the King abdicated on 
July 1 in favour of his eldest son. Without delay the 
Emperor took the final step, and on July 9 issued a 
decree incorporating Holland in the French Empire. 


(iii) The Period of French Annexatzion, 1810-1813 


An ad interim Government was established by the 
Decree of July 9, under Charles Lebrun as Governor; 
and a Council for the Affairs of Holland was created. 
Meanwhile a Commission was sent to Paris to confer 
with the Imperial Government upon the future 
organisation of the annexed country. The new Con, 
stitution came into force on January 1, 1811. Hol- 
landers, being now French citizens, took their seats in 
.the Senate and Legislative Assembly at Paris; and 
Amsterdam was declared the third city in the Empire. 
The nine Departments had their prefects and sub-pre- 
fects, and each municipality its mayor. It was 
generally expected that the annexation would bring 
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about a lightening of the financial difficulties, but the 
way in which this was effected—a reduction of interest 
on the National Debt by two-thirds—was by no means a 
relief to the large numbers who had invested in the 
public funds. Conscription was enforced, and was 
most unpopular; and the Continental System was 
strictly carried out. Industries stood still; the price 
of commodities rose higher and higher; and in 1812 
poverty and distress reigned over the whole land. The 
French Administration meant well, but the ever-grow- 
ing demands of Napoleon, intent upon the preparations 
for his invasion of Russia, made any amelioration of 
this unhappy state of things impossible. 

The disastrous retreat from Moscow and the upris. 
ing of the oppressed peoples in 1813 against the Napo- 
leonic tyranny brought a stirring of hope. With the 
crushing defeat of the Emperor at Leipsic (October 


16-19, 1813) the opportunity for a stroke for freedom ~ 
VY arrived. The evacuation of Holland by the Governor- 


General, Lebrun, and the French troops (November 
14-16), and the approach of a Prussian army under 
General von Biilow to the Dutch frontier (November 
17) was the signal to take action for the immediate 
restoration of the Prince of Orange. Plans had pre- 
viously been concerted with the Prince, who was in 
London, and had already secured a promise of sup- 
port from the British Government. The rising began 
at Amsterdam on November 17, and spread rapidly 
over the country. On November 30 Orange landed at 
Scheveningen, and was received as he passed through 
the streets of The Hague with shouts of welcome and 
ria rejoicing. The revolt was an accomplished 
tact. | 


V. THE KINGDOM oF THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND AND 
BELGIuM), 1814-1830 


(1) William I, Sovereign Prince of the Netherlands 


Holland endured many trials and sufferings during 
the French domination, but the political benefits 


— 


ee 
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brought in its train were no small compensation. The / 
ancient unworkable systems of government had been 
swept away and replaced by a unified State; adminis- 
trative machinery had been simplified and made 
uniform; and a criminal and civil code, modelled upon 
the Code Napoléon, had been introduced. When there- 
fore the Prince of Orange returned in December 1813, 
there was no thought of restoring the Stadholderate; 
and by the: general desire of the people he assumed 
monarchical power with the title of William [, 
Sovereign Prince of the United Netherlands. | 

William, before setting sail for Holland, had, with 
the foreknowledge and goodwill of Frederick Wilham 
ITI and the Emperor Alexander, sought personally in 
London the active assistance of the British Government ; 
and support was promised to him by the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Castlereagh, on the following 
conditions :— 

‘* Extension des frontiéres de la Hollande, soit par une 
sorte de nouvelle Barriére plus efficace que l’ancienne, soit par 


la réunion de quelques portions du territoire voisin de l’ancien- 
- ne République.”’ 


But the Prince must wait— 


““jusqu’& quel point la Grande-Bretagne croirait conven- 
able & ses propres intéréts de se dessaisir en faveur de cet état 
régénéré des colonies hollandaises dont elle a fait la conquéte 
pendant la guerre.’’ 


Further there must be set up in Holland— 


“un systéme de gouvernement qui conciliét le veeu de la 
nation hollandaise avec les vues des Puissances appelées & 
influer si puissamment sur les destinées futures de cette 
nation.’”} | 


The first act of the new Sovereign was to appoint a 
committee consisting of representatives of each pro- 
vince, under the presidency of Van Hogendorp, to draw 
up a Fundamental Law (Grondwet). Their labours 
were completed with great expedition by February 14, 


1 Colenbrander, De Belgische Omwenteling, p. 98, Minute des 
principaux points touchés par le Prince d’Orange dans son entre- 
tien avec Lord Castlereagh, April 27, 1813. 
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1814. The Grondwet was submitted to an assembly of 
notables on March 28, and approved by 448 votes to 26. 
_ The Grondwet thus approved contained the following 
provisions. The Sovereign shares the legislative power 
with the States-General, and alone possesses the execu- 
tive power with the assistance of a Council of State of 
twelve members. He appoints and dismisses his 
ministers, has the supreme rule over the overseas 
possessions, the right to declare war and make peace, 
and to control finance. The States-General consists of 
fifty-five members, elected by the nine provinces in pro- 
portion to population. They have the right to initiate 
legislation and to exercise a veto, and all extraordinary 
expenditure has to be submitted tothem. The Judiciary 
is independent. The Sovereign must belong to the 
Reformed Church, but equal rights are guaranteed to 
the members of all religious bodies. It will be seen that 
the powers conferred upon the Sovereign by this law 
rendered him practically autocratic. 


(ii) Negotiations for the Union of Holland and 
Belgvum 


The proposal that the ancient United Provinces 
should receive an increase of territory in order to create 
a State strong enough to be a barrier against French 
aggression’ was brought before the Allied Sovereigns 
at Chatillon by Castlereagh.* It was soon found that 
the Austrian Emperor renounced all claims to the 
Belgian Netherlands, now occupied by Prussian and 
Russian troops. Castlereagh’s first idea of annexing 
to Holland all Belgium.as far as the Meuse and also the 
territory between the Meuse and the Rhine north of the 
line Maastricht—Diiren—Cologne met with opposition 
from Prussia, who desired to acquire the land between 
the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Moselle for herself. 


1 Colenbrander, De Belgische Omwenteling, p. 101. 

2 ‘*The Prince of Orange is to be discouraged from any attempt 
to extend Holland beyond its ancient limits without the express 
consent of the allies.”-—Memorandum of Cabinet, Dec. 28, 1813. 
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Finally, the preliminary Treaty of Paris (May 30, 
1814), Art. VI, contained merely the vague statement— 
‘Holland, placed under the Sovereignty of the House 
‘of Orange, shall receive an increase of territory ’’— 
but a secret Article annexed to the Treaty explained 
the phrase un accroissement de territoire thus—“ the 
‘countries comprised between the sea, the frontiers of 
‘France, as defined by the present treaty, and the 
‘“Meuse, shall be united in perpetuity to Holland.’ 
It would appear from the actual wording of these 
quotations that no thought whatever was being given 
to the interests and wishes of the Belgian people by the 
Allied plenipotentiaries. This was not quite the case. 
A Belgian deputation had been received by the Allied 
representatives at Chaumont; and an assurance was 
given to them in writing (March 14, 1814) that the 
interests of Belgium in the matters of religion, com- 
merce, public debt, and representation would be safe- 
guarded. The Sovereign Prince had been asked for-his 
advice as to the best manner of carrying out these pro- 
mises; and, on May 16, Castlereagh sent, on behalf of 
the Allied ministers, a note to The Hague suggesting 
that the Prince should summon a commission of an 
equal number of Dutch and Belgian representatives to 
consider the questions involved in the proposed union. 
But William had already taken action. He had him- 
self drawn up in eight articles, with the assistance of 
his Minister Van Nagell, the fundamental conditions 
for the constitution of the new State, and with these he 
himself hurried to Paris in order to prevent the sum- 
moning of a mixed commission, which he did not con- 
sider opportune. The Eight Articles were laid before 
the plenipotentiaries (May 31) by Lord Clancarty, 
British Minister at The Hague, and were afterwards 
adopted by the Allied Sovereigns at London on June 21, 
1814. They ran thus :— 
(1) The union shall be intimate and complete, so that the 
- two countries shall form but one State, to be governed 
by the Fundamental Law -(Grondwet) already estab- 


lished in Holland, which by mutual consent shall be 
modified according to the circumstances. 
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(2) There shall be no change in those Articles of the Funda- 
mental Law which assure to all religious cults equal 
protection and privileges, and guarantee the admissi- 
bility of all citizens, whatever be their religious creed, 

to public offices and dignities. 

(3) The Belgian provinces shall be in a fitting manner repre- 

| sented in the States-General, whose sittings, in time 
of peace, shall be held by turns in a Dutch and Belgian 
town. 

(4) All the inhabitants of the Netherlands thus having equal 
constitutional rights, they shall have equal claim to all 
commercial and other rights, of which their circum- 
stances allow, without any hindrance or obstruction 
being imposed on any to the profit of others. 

(5) Immediately after the union the provinces and towns of 
Belgium shall be admitted to the commerce and navi- 
gation of the colonies of Holland upon the same footing 
as the Dutch provinces and towns. 

(6) The debts contracted on the one side by the Dutch, and 
on the other side by the Belgian provinces, shall be 
charged to the public chest of the Netherlands. 

(7) The expenses required for the building and maintenance 
of the frontier fortresses of the new State shall be borne 
by the public chest as serving the security and indepen- 
dence of the whole nation. 

(8) The cost of the making and upkeep of the dykes shall be 
at the charge of the districts more directly interested, 
except in the case of an extraordinary disaster.? 


It is important to quote these Eight Articles in full, 
for they stand as a permanent record of the essentially 
good and fair intentions of their real author, the Prince 

of Orange; they are conciliatory, broad-minded, and 

’ painstaking in their endeavours to place Dutch and 
Belgians on an absolute equality of privilege and 
opportunity. A 

The Eight Articles were not made public until a year 
later, but, after being approved by the Conference of 
Sovereigns in London (June 21), they were formally 
accepted by the Prince (July 21). The Allies had at 
the same time issued a protocol setting forth the prin- 
ciples on which they were acting. The first Article of 
this protocol unfortunately betrayed the presence of 
another influence in the words—“ elles mettent ces 


1 See No. 26 of this series, p. 39 seg. and pp. 204-205. 
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‘ principes en exécution en vertu de leur droit de con- 
* quéte de la Belgique.’’: These words, implying that 
-Belgium took her place in the new kingdom of the 
Netherlands as a subject province of Holland, boded ill 
for the future of that “ perfect amalgamation ’’ of the 
Dutch and Belgian provinces, which in the protocol is 
stated to be the supreme object of the Allied Sovereigns. 
On August 1 the Sovereign Prince, after his official 
acceptance of the Eight Articles, took over the govern- 
ment at Brussels. 

The thoroughness of the understanding between 
Great Britain and the Prince was evident from the 
terms of the Convention of London concluded between 
Castlereagh and the Dutch Minister, Fagel (August 
13). In 1814, the English had possession of all the 
Dutch colonies by conquest from the Batavian Republic. 
Java, and all the other rich island - possessions of 
Holland in the Indian Archipelago, were now restored. 
Ceylon had been ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802, and the Cape Colony was retained. 
both cessions being due to the fact that these colonies 
had furnished naval bases for the French fleet during 
the revolutionary war, and that Holland was navally 
too weak to defend them.’ In the West Indies, 
Holland received back Surinam, Curacoa, St. Eustatius, 
but surrendered Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, in 
which colonies, during eighteen years of occupation, 
large quantities of British capital had been invested. | 
But these cessions were not made without an adequate 
return. Great Britain contributed £2,000,000 towards 
the erection of the new fortresses on the French 
frontier, £1,000,000 as compensation to Sweden in con- 
nection with the restoration of the island of Guadeloupe 
to France, and half of a sum of £6,000,000 due from 
Holland to Russia. The compensation in cash payment 
was certainly in excess of the value of the surrendered 


1§See on this and upon the character of the Convention of 
London generally the admirable defence of England’s part in the 
transaction, and of Holland’s justification in accepting the terms 
offered, in Colenbrander’s De Belgische Omwenteling, pp. 98-101. 
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territories, to which, on the grounds of conquest and 
possession, Great Britain had a perfect claim. The 
terms of the Convention were as honourable to both 
parties as they were advantageous. | 


(111) William becomes King of the Netherlands and 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg 


The Vienna Congress met in October, but its pro- 
ceedings were prolonged and discordant. Foiled in her 
effort to incorporate Saxony, Prussia sought compensa- 
tion in the west. This led to an abandonment of the 
proposal of granting to Holland any increase of terri- 
tory in the direction of the Rhine; and an understand- 
ing was arrived at between the Sovereign Prince and 
his first-cousin and brother-in-law, the Prussian King, 
for the cession of his Nassau estates to Prussia in 
exchange for the Sovereigntv of Luxemburg, henceforth 
to be a Grand Duchy and one of the Sates of the 
German Confederation. This proposal had the serious 
drawback that Luxemburg had for centuries been an 
integral part of the Belgic Netherlands, and had no 
relations with the German Diet. William, however, 
had good reason to conciliate the friendship of a Great 
Power with whose ruling family he was so closely 
allied, and which would be his eastern neighbour. He 
wished, moreover, to retain his position as a member of — 
the Germanic Diet; and his later conduct testified that, 
in accepting the. personal Sovereignty of the Grand 
Duchy, he intended to treat Luxemburg simply as a 
province, like Brabant or Flanders, of the new Nether- 
lands State. . | | 

The deliberations of the Congress were rudely inter- 
rupted by the return of Napoleon from Elba, on March 
8, 1815; and hasty preparations were at once made by 
all the Allies for a renewal of war. The Sovereign 
Prince in this emergency resolved to assume the title 
of King without awaiting the consent of the Powers. 
He issued a proclamation, as William I, King of the 
Netherlands and Duke of Luxemburg, on March 16, 
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and called upon all his subjects to defend their common 
country against the enemy. The Powers raised no 
protest against the fait accompli; and the new kingdom 
was officially recognised on May 23. The King lost no 
time in carrying out the modification of the Grondwet 
of Holland, stipulated by the Eight Articles. He 
appointed a Commission (April 22), again under the 
presidency of Van Hogendorp, consisting of twelve 
Dutch and twelve Belgian members, carefully chosen so 
that Catholics and Protestants should have equal repre- 
sentation, and different schools of political opinion have 
their spokesmen. Theirs was a difficult task; but, when 
Dutch and Belgian soldiers were fighting side by side 
at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, the duty of completing 
it as quickly as possible in a conciliatory spirit was 
paramount. The powers conferred upon the © 
Sovereign by the Dutch Committee of 1814 were left 
unchanged. The States-General was to consist of two 
Chambers—the First Chamber to contain sixty mem- 
bers appointed for life by the King; the Second 
to contain 110 members, fifty-five each for North and 
South, under a very restricted franchise. No change 
was made in the autocratic powers vested in the King. 

The new Fundamental Law was adopted by the 
Dutch States-General on August 8, 1815, by a 
unanimous vote, but encountered strong and not wholly 
unjustifiable. opposition in Belgium, where it was 
rejected by an Assembly of Belgian Notables on August 
18. The King, however, overrode this decision, and on 
September 26 made his state entry into Brussels, and “ 
publicly took his oath to the Constitution. With this 
act the Kingdom of the Netherlands began its legal and 
administrative existence. 

The boundaries of the new kingdom had been deter- 
mined by the Congress of Vienna in a treaty bearing 
the date May 31, 1815. It consisted of the former 
United Provinces and the Austrian Netherlands (less 
Luxemburg) as they existed in 1792, together with the 
Prince-Bishopric of Liége, the Duchy of Bouillon, and 
several smaller pieces of territory. On the eastern 
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frontier, however, a number of border strips had been 
cut off from Luxemburg, Liége, Limburg, and Gelder- 
land, and annexed to Rhenish Prussia. 


(iv) The Fifteen Years of Union, Belgian Grievances 


It is unnecessary to relate in detail the tale of the 
rievances which after fifteen vears of union led to the 
elgian revolt of 1830. They are set forth in the paper’ 

dealing specially with the history of Belgium. The 
chief causes of dissatisfaction were: (1) the unfair 
representation of the Belgic provinces in proportion to 
population in the Second Chamber of the States- 
General; (2) the bestowal of almost all important 
offices—-political, diplomatic, and military—on 
Hollanders; (3) the imposition of unpopular taxes in 


_face of the solid opposition of the Belgian deputies; 
' (4) interference with the education of the Catholic 


seminarists; (5) arbitrary and harsh press laws; (6) the 
attempt to enforce Dutch as the national language. 
These were real grievances. but there was something 
to be said on the other side. The Dutch claimed that (1) 
though the’ population of Holland itself was less than 
that of Belgium, account must be taken of the Dutch 
Colonial Empire, at that time the second largest in the 
world; (2) there were many more trained diplomatists 
and ministers in Holland than in _ Belgium, 
during the period 1795-1815; Holland had its own 
army, officered by Dutchmen, while Belgians, after the 
annexation, had served in the French armies; in 1815 
there was no separate military organisation in 
Belgium; (3) the unpopular taxes fell just as hardly 
on the Northern Province as on the Southern; (4) the 
Clerical party in Flanders and Brabant was intransi- 
gent and suspicious of the motives of the well-meaning 
Protestant King; (5)thoughthe press prosecutions were 
politically unwise and of doubtful legality, they were 
provoked by the virulence of the attacks made in news- 
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papers, pamphlets, and lampoons against the King and 

his Dutch ministers; (6) the later history of the Flemish 

movement justified the attempt of King William to give 

e oo the status of the official language. of the 
ingdom. 


here can be no question that the King, in assuming 


the government of his newly created State in 1815, 
was animated by a real desire to weld together North 
and South, and that he worked hard to promote the 
material prosperity of his whole realm. His intentions 
were excellent, but he was autocratic in temper, self- 
opinionated, and obstinate, and he committed errors in 
his dealings with his Belgian subjects through narrow- 
ness of outlook and lack of sympathetic consideration. 
At the same time he deserves great credit for the way 
in which, largely through his initiative, the commerce 
and industries of the whole country advanced during 
his reign, and no less for the care that he bestowed upon 
improving the means of communication by road and by 
water, for his interest in educational reform, and for 
his patronage of literature, the arts, and science. 


VI. SEPARATION AND SETTLEMENT, 1830-1839 
(i) The Belgian Revolt. Conference of London 
The immediate causes of the Belgian revolt against 


Dutch rule have been dealt with fully in the paper | 


devoted to the history of Belgium. By midsummer, 
1830, there were many signs of a coming storm. The 
July insurrection in Paris increased the feeling of un- 
rest, and on August 25 there occurred a wild riot in 
Brussels. The King failed to act firmly, and the Prince 
of Orange, being bent on the avoidance of open hostili- 
ties, withdrew his troops from Brussels. Advantage 
was at once taken of what was thought to be the weak- 
ness of the Royalists. Armed bands (chiefly Walloons) 


< 


poured into the capital from the provinces. In an— 


attempt to quell the insurrection, the Dutch troops, 
under Prince Frederick, the King’s second son, who 
had entered Brussels, sustained severe losses, and were 
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withdrawn to Antwerp. The revolt spread; and the 
Provisional Government, which had been set up at 
Brussels, was recognised throughout the country. On 
October 4 Belgium was declared to be an independent 
State, and a National Congress was summoned. It was 
“in vain that the King sent the Prince of Orange to 
Antwerp with the mission of trying to place himself at 
the head of the Belgian movement by an offer of 
administrative autonomy. The Prince’s efforts met 
with no response. 

Meanwhile (October 2) the King had appealed 
for the assistance of the Powers, by whose action 
in 1814-15 the Kingdom of the Netherlands had 
been created. In response the representatives of 
Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and 
France met in conference in London (November 4). 
Their first step was to insist upon an armistice, 
and -to decline to give the King the armed 
intervention for which he had asked. The representa- 
tives of Great Britain and France, Palmerston and 
 Talleyrand, were determined on a peaceable solution, 
and were friendly to the Belgian cause; Austria and 
Russia were busied with their own affairs and 
indifferent; Prussia, whose dynastic ties with King 
William were so close, could not venture to take armed 
action in opposition to the two Western Powers. The 
King had appealed to the Powers to maintain the 
arrangements of the Treaties of Paris and of Vienna, 
and was sorely disappointed to find that his envoy, 
Falck, was only admitted to the Conference as a 
witness, and that the Belgian Congress was being 
treated as practically on the same footing as himself. 
That this was the case was made evident by a protocol 
issued on December 20, which accepted in principle the 
independence of Belgium. 

The Conference next proceeded to set forth, in two 
protocols of January 20 and 27, 1831, the conditions of 
separation, the independence of Belgium being 
assumed as a fait accompli recognised by the Five 
Powers. The first protocol defined (Article I) the 
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limits of Holland, as being those of the former 
Republic of the United Provinces in the year 
1790. Article II- created the new Belgian State as 
comprising the remainder of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. The status of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, as established by the Treaties of 1815, 
was to remain unchanged.’ Belgium was to be (Article 
V) a State perpetually neutral; whose integrity and 
inviolability was guaranteed by the Five Powers. By 
the second protocol the proportion of the debt to be 
borne by Belgium was fixed at 4% of the whole. King 
William thought it politic to give his assent to the two 
protocols (February 1831), hoping, no doubt, that the 
strong opposition offered by the Belgian National Con- 
gress to the exclusion of Luxemburg and to other 
boundary questions, and the difficulties which faced it 
in making choice of a King acceptable to the Powers, 
might bring about a failure of the negotiations. 


Finally, however, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg,  - 


whose candidature was favoured by Great Britain, was 
elected King (June 4); and he succeeded in obtaining 
from the Powers some modifications of the conditions 
laid down in the two protocols, which were embodied in 
the preliminary treaty of peace known as the Treaty 
of the XVIII Articles, dated June 20. The XVIII 
Articles, nevertheless, found little favour in Belgium; 
but, as Leopold made his acceptance of the Crown con- 
ditional upon the ratification of the treaty by the Con- 
gress, after a stormy debate a majority of votes were 
given for the proposed settlement (July 9). Leopold 
thereupon set sail from England for his new kingdom, 
and publicly took the oath to the Constitution at 
Brussels (July 21) amid general rejoicings, 


(ii) William refuses to accept the Proposals for 
Separation 


The rejoicings were, however, premature. The Kin 
of Holland absolutely refused to sign the XVIII 

1The question of Luxemburg has been fully treated in ao 
separate paper, No. 27 of this series. 
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Articles, declaring that he adhered to the bases of 
separation which had been set forth in the protocols of 
January 20 and 27, which the plenipotentiaries of the 
Powers had themselves, in a protocol of April 17, pro- 
nounced “ fondamentauz”’ and “.irrévocables.” The 
despatch (dated July 12), containing this refusal, con- 
cluded with the ominous words :— 


‘Sa Majesté, dans le cas ott un prince, appelé A la sou- 
veraineté de la Belgique, l’acceptat et en prit possession sans 
avoir préalablement accepté lesdits arrangements [les proto- 
coles], ne pourrait considérer ce prince que comme placé par 
cela seul dans une attitude hostile envers elle, et comme son 
ennemi.’’ | 


‘ 


This was followed, after King Leopold had taken 
the oath, by another despatch sent to the Dutch 
envoys at Berlin, London, Paris, Petersburg, and 
Vienna (August 2) for communication to the several 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which concluded with 
the announcement that simultaneously with the nego- 
tiations in London the King [of Holland] was deter- 
mined ‘‘ de mettre son armée dans la balance, afin 
d’obtenir des conditions équitables ‘de séparation.” On 
that very day the Prince of Orange, at the head of a 
well-equipped force of 36,000 men, with seventy-two 
guns, crossed the frontier. The Belgian army was 
divided into two parts, and was quite unprepared. 
The Prince, knowing that the Conference had on July | 
25 declared that it would permit no resumption of 
hostilities, and fearing French intervention, advanced 
with great rapidity between the two hostile forces. 
Despite the personal efforts of Leopold, little serious 
resistance was made. Orange took possession of 
Louvain (August 11), and had Brussels at his mercy. 
On being informed, however, by the. British Ambas- 
sador at Brussels that a French army had entered 
Belgium, the Prince accepted British mediation, con- 
cluded an armistice, and slowly withdrew his army. 
His object had been accomplished. In this short 
“Ten Days’ Campaign” Belgium and its newly 
elected King had been thoroughly humiliated in the 
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eyes of Europe.. Despite the success of the revolt, it 
was shown that the Belgians were no match for the 
Dutch when it came to the ordeal of battle. 

The Conference met again to consider the new situa- 
, tion. Belgium had only been saved from conquest by 
allied intervention, and had to pay a penalty for 
defeat. The Treaty of XVIII Articles was revised, 
and replaced (October 14) by a Treaty of XXIV 
Articles, which was declared to be final and irrevocable. 
The disputed questions were settled in a sense more 
favourable to Holland, and, though the north-western. 
part of Luxemburg was assigned to Belgium, the 
Grand Duke received a portion of Belgian Limburg as 
compensation." The treaty was received with anger 
and strong opposition by Belgian public opinion, but, 
owing to the firmness of the King, who knew the neces- 
sities of the case and threatened abdication, both 
Chambers of the Legislature voted for acceptance, and 
with the signing of the treaty (November 15) the 
Kingdom of Belgium was recognised by the Powers. 

The King of MHolland, however, stood obsti- 
nately aloof. He had hoped to obtain better terms. 
and he refused to sign the XXIV Articles, just 
as he had previously declined to accept the XVIII 
Articles. He also refused to evacuate Antwerp or 
the other places he held within the appointed frontiers 
of Belgium. Unwillingly, the Powers were driven to 
use coercion. Austria, Prussia, and Russia had de- 
layed their ratification of the XXIV Articles, the two 
first until April 18, Russia until May 4, 1832, in order 
to give William time to reconsider his position. The 
Russian Emperor even sent a special envoy to The 
Hague in the hope of bringing him to see the folly of 
resistance, but without avail. The autocratic Govern- 
ments of Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg had, in 
fact, strong sympathies with King William, but in 
their fear of provoking a general war they declined 


1 For a fuller discussion of the Luxemburg and Limburg ques 
tions see Luxemburg and Limburg, No. 27 of this series. 
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to give him any assistance in repudiating a treaty to 
which they, in concert with Great Britain and France, 
were parties. But, while assenting to the necessity of 
coercive measures, they delegated to the two Western 
Powers the task of carrying them out. 


(111) Franco-British Coercion. The King obstinate 


A Franco-British fleet therefore blockaded the coast 
of Holland and the mouth of the Scheldt, while a 


French army, 60,000 strong, entered Belgium and laid _ 


siege to Antwerp, which surrendered on Decem- 
ber 23. After the capitulation the Belgian forces took 
possession of Antwerp, and the F et 4 army retired. 
The Dutch, however, still held the forts of Lillo and 
Liefkenshoek, lower down the. river, which barred 
access to the town, and these William refused to 
evacuate. The efforts of diplomacy during the sprin 
months could not succeed in persuading the Dutch 
King either to accept the XXIV Articles or to surren- 
der the forts; but the Powers were weary, and by con- 
senting to raise the blockade arranged an _ unsatis- 
factory compromise, known as the Convention of Lon- 
don (May 21, 1833). By this Convention it was agreed 
that, pending the signing of a definite treaty, no acts 
of hostility against Belgium should be undertaken, 
and that navigation on the Scheldt and Meuse should 
be free. This Convention was really a recognition of 
the status quo so long as the Treaty of the XXIV 
Articles remained unsigned and the conditions which 
that treaty imposed were not carried out. Its effect 
was to leave Belgium in de facto possession of the 
whole of Luxemburg and also of the portion of Lim- 
burg which had been by that treaty assigned to 
Holland. 


(iv) Pertod of the status quo, 1833-1839 
So matters drifted on in a. manner entirely to the 


advantage of Belgium. In October 1836 Dedel, the 
Dutch Minister in London, was, indeed, instructed to — 
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approach Palmerston with a view to summoning the 
Conference afresh. The British Foreign Secretary, 
however, declined to take any steps until the King had 
obtained the consent of the Germanic Diet and the 
Nassau agnates to the proposals regarding Luxemburg 
and Limburg. For another seventeen months William 
persisted in his policy of waiting upon events, but 
meanwhile the Belgian kingdom was increasing in 
strength and prosperity; and, with the lapse of time, 
the Belgian people had come to regard the question of 
Luxemburg and Limburg as no longer a subject of dis- 
pute, so completely had the two provinces by tradition, 
habit, and the goodwill of the inhabitants become part 
and parcel of the Belgian State. At the same time, 
the cost of maintaining their army on a constant war- 
footing had at last exhausted the loyal support given 
by the Dutch States-General to their King’s policy; 
and, fearing that their growing restiveness might 
become settled opposition, William suddenly instructed 
Dedel (March 14, 1838) to.inform Palmerston that he 
gave his adherence to the conditions laid down -in 
October 1831, and that he.was ready to sign the Treaty 
of the XXIV Articles. 


(v) The Treaty of April 19, 1839 


The Conference again met, and the plenipoten- 
tiaries had to face the passionate protests of the Bel- 
gian Government and people against the territorial 
cessions they were now called upon to make. Belgium 
counted on the support of Great Britain and France, 
and offered to settle the matter by a large pecuniary 
indemnity. But Palmerston insisted on strict adher- 
ence to the Treaty of the XXIV Articles, and on his 
initiative the other four Powers agreed to oppose any 
modification. Only on one point—a reduction of the 
annual payment in discharge of the debt from 
 8.400,000 fi. to 5,000,000 fl_—did the Belgian diploma- 
tists obtain any advantage. Resistance was hopeless; 
and the treaty was finally signed by the Belgian envoy, 
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Van de Weyer, at London on April 19, 1839. There 
were still many details as to boundaries, finance, and 
_ the navigation on the Scheldt and Meuse’ to be settled 
between Holland and Belgium, but all was arranged 
amicably and a final treaty signed (November 5, 1842), 
which at last placed the relations between the two 
countries on a friendly footing. . 


VII. THE Kinepom OF THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND), 
1839-1914 | 


(i) Reign of William II. Financial Difficulties 


Before this final settlement took place William I 
had abdicated. Confronted with financial difficulties 
and with loud demands for constitutional reforms, 
autocratic to the last, he preferred to leave Holland 
and retire to his private estates in Silesia.” His son, 
William II, succeeded him. The financial situation 
first demanded attention. The new King found in 
F. A. van Hall a Minister who, by a series of bold 
financial measures, was able to relieve the country 
from a portion of its crushing indebtedness and to pro- 
vide the Treasury with the means for meeting its 
' liabilities. |The large profits which about this period 
began to flow in from the East Indian colonial posses- 
sions helped in no small measure to restore the credit 
of the State. , 


(11) Constitution of 1848. Ascendancy of Thorbecke 


It was at this time that Johan Rudolf Thorbecke® rose 
info prominence as leader of a powerful Liberal party. 
The King was well-intentioned, though not inclined for 


1These have been more fully discussed in Luxemburg and 
Limburg, No. 27, and The Scheldt, No. 28 of this series. 

7 One cause of dissatisfaction was the marriage of the King 
with a Belgian Catholic, the Countess d’Oultremont. William 
died at Berlin on Dec. 12, 1843. 

® Professor of Jurisprudence at Leyden. 
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drastic changes; but the revolutionary movements of 
1848, which followed the flight of Louis Philippe from 
Paris, forced his hand. On March 17 William appointed 
a State Commission of five members, Thorbecke being 
the leading spirit, to draw up a scheme for revision of 
the Fundamental Law. Their proposals were adopted 
with few modifications by the States-General, and 
received the King’s assent on November 3. 

The chief provisions of the new Constitution were : 
the Crown to be hereditary, both in the male and female 
lines of the House of Orange; the executive power to 
reside in the Sovereign; the legislative with the States- 
General, the Ministers being responsible; the First 
Chamber to be elected by the Provincial States, the 
Second Chamber by electors paying a certain amount in 
direct taxation; annual Budgets to be presented and 
approved; freedom of worship and equal protection to 
be granted to all religious denominations. The autho- 
rity of the States-General over colonial affairs was ex- 
tended; public primary education placed universally 
under State control; the provincial and communal ad- 
ministration at the same time reformed and regulated. 
The King was fully prepared to accept loyally these 
changes, which largely curtailed the power of the 
Crown, but unfortunately the country was at this im- 
portant moment deprived of his experienced guidance, 
for he died suddenly on March 17, 1849, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, William ITT. 7 

In the newly elected States-General the Liberals had. 
a majority, and were supported by the Catholics, who 
now, for the first time since the Union of Utrecht in 
1579, were given the rights of citizenship. Their votes 
were at present cast for the Liberals, to whom they 
owed the possession of the franchise. Thorbecke 
became First Minister; and from this time until his 
death in 1872, whether he was in or out of office, his 
commanding personality exercised a continuous and . 
dominating influence on Dutch political life. 

The Ministry of Thorbecke was marked by popular 
reforms in many directions. It eventually fell 


Cc 
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through the action of the Vatican, which took advan- 
tage of the removal of all Roman Catholic disabilities 
in the reformed Constitution of 1849 to establish a 
Catholic episcopate in Holland. The. Pope, however, 
committed the great mistake of issuing his “ allocu- 
tion ” without consulting the Dutch Government, and 
of laying stress in it upon the importance of counter- 
acting in Holland the heresy of Calvin. A wave of 
indignation swept over the Protestant population; the 
Ministry had to resign; and an “ anti-revolutionary ”’ 
majority’ was returned at the election that followed. 
This sudden turnover of public opinion is known in 
history as the “ April Movement.” 

During the following decade a series of short-lived 
Ministries held office, the questions of primary educa- 
tion and of colonial administration chiefly occupying 
public attention. Thorbecke again became First 
Minister in 1862, and remained in power for four 
years. During his administration he was actively 


- engaged in the development of the industries, commerce, 


and material resources of the country. Indirect taxa- 
tion was largely replaced by direct, and communal dues 
were abolished. 


(111) Reign of William III. Period of Unstable 
Ministries 

Differences on the subject of colonial policy caused a 
change of Ministry; and an Administration under the 
joint leadership of Baron van Zuylen van Nyevelt and 
J. Heemskerk had a precarious and stormy existence 
(1866-68). During its tenure of office the Conference 
of London (1867) was held, when, by the decision of the 
Powers, Limburg was entirely severed from all connec- 
tion with Germany, and became a Dutch province; 
while the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, of which King 


William was Sovereign, was created a neutral State 


1 The orthodox Calvinist party, opposed to French _ revolu- 
tionary principles. Its leader was the historian, G. Groen van 
Prinsterer. 
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under a joint guarantee of the signatories of the treaty.’ 
On being thrown out by a small hostile vote, Thorbecke 
declined office, but by his advice the King called P. van 
Bosse to form a Cabinet. It is chiefly remembered by 
the law which it passed for the abolition of the death 
penalty. The Franco-German War of 1870, however, 
called for a stronger Government; and the veteran 
Thorbecke once more became First Minister, and con- 
tinued in office during this critical period until his 
death in 1872. : 

The period of Dutch history which: followed the 
death of Thorbecke is uninteresting. The Liberals, 

though they retained a majority in the States-General, 
~ were divided amongst themselves; and a succession of 
weak Ministries held office. Gerrit de Vries (1872-4) 
was followed by Jan Heemskerk, who had already been 
First Minister (1866-8). Heemskerk was an able man 
and clever politician, and for three years by dexterous 
opportunism he remained at the head of affairs in the 
face of. the combined opposition of the advanced 
Liberals, the Calvinist anti-revolutionaries, and the 
Catholics. Groen van Prinsterer, leader of the anti- 
revolutionary party, died in 1876, and his place 
was taken by Dr. Abraham Kuyper.*” Kuyper — 
was an eloquent speaker and a trenchant jour 
nalist, who knew how to infuse into the formerly 
aristocratic and Conservative anti-revolutionary 
party his own democratic enthusiasm for reform 
and progress upon religious lines. That reli- 
gious teaching should be recognised by the State as an 
essential part of primary education was the funda- . 
mental principle of the policy he advocated. 


1 The Luxemburg question (1867) is fully treated in the special 
paper on Luxemburg, No. 27 of this Series. | 

2 Born 1837. After a number of years as a Calvinist pastor, 
he undertook the editorship of the anti-revolutionary paper, De 
Standaard, in 1872, and in addition that of De Heraut in 1878. He 
was elected member for Gouda in 1874, but resigned immediately, 
that he might devote himself to editorial work. His political 
career in the States-General began in 1896. 
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The 5p of this principle was a bond of union 
between the anti-revolutionary party and the Catholics, 
who were under the leadership of Dr. Schaepman,' 
and had now severed their connection with the © 
Liberal party. An advanced Liberal Ministry held office 
from 1872 to 1879. It was displaced by that of Count 
van Lynden van Sandenburg, whose tact and resource- 
fulness enabled him, with + hives formed of men of 
all parties, to carry on the Government in a. period 
(1879-83) of much disquietude and uncertainty. <A 
series of misfortunes fell at this time upon the House 
of Orange. In 1877 Queen Sophie died; in 1879 Prince © 
Henry, the King’s brother, for many years Stadholder 
of Luxemburg; a few months later, the Prince of 
Orange: in 1881 Prince Frederick, the King’s uncle; 
and in 1884 Prince Alexander, his younger and sole 
surviving son. Not one of these princes left an heir- 
male to succeed to the throne. In these circumstances 
the now sexagenarian King married the youthful 
Emma, Princess of Waldeck-Pyrmont (January. 1879) ; 
and the birth of a daughter, Wilhelmina (August 31, | 
1880), caused general rejoicing throughout the country. 
During the administration of Van Lynden public 
opinion in Holland was deeply stirred by the revolt of 
the Boers in the Transvaal against British rule, which 
ended in the restoration of their independence as the. 
South African Republic (1880-81). 3 
The Van Lynden Ministry fell in February 1883 on a 
proposed modification of the electoral franchise, and 
Heemskerk for the third time became First Minister at 
the head of a Coalition Cabinet of neutral character. 
One of its acts was to provide for a Regency in case of 
the King’s death during his daughter’s minority; and 
provision was made for Queen Emma to exercise that 
office with full powers. There had long been an agita- 
tion for a revision of the Fundamental Law and for an 


1 Born in 1844, the Abbé Schaepman was elected member for 
Breda in 1880. He, like Kuyper, devoted himself largely to 
journalism, contributing to De Tijd, De Katholiek, and many 
other papers and reviews. 
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extension of the suffrage. The Chamber was divided 
into many groups, but there was a general agreement 
that revision was necessary; and, after long debates, th 
Fundamental Law was altered in a democratic direc- 
tion, though no violent changes were made. It was de- 
termined that the First Chamber should consist of fifty 
members, chosen as before by the Provincial States; the 
Second Chamber of a hundred members, by an elec- 
torate of all males of twenty-five years having a resi- 
dential qualification and possessing “ signs of fitness 
and social well-being,” a phrase reserved for definition 
by a later law. By this reform the electorate was raised 
from (about) 100,000 to (about) 350,000. 

The general election which followed in 1888 was 
fought on the question of primary education. In 1857 
a law had been passed by which the State declined to 
give subsidies to any private schools, but only to public 
““ mixed ” schools, which were to be ‘“ neutral,” 7.e., to 
receive no instruction in any specific religious belief or 
doctrine. This law was revised in 1878. when the 
Liberals had a large majority in the States-General, 
and further restrictions were placed upon the teaching 
of religion, while State assistance was denied to the 
“free ’’ private schools, supported by the various 
denominations. The Catholics, who had at first, in 
eratitude for their emancipation in 1848, voted with the 
Liberals, were driven into opposition by the Education 
Bill of 1857 and drawn closer to the anti-revolutionary 
party of Groen van Prinsterer.. The more stringent 
law of 1878*brought the two groups into still more inti- 
mate co-operation ; and when, with the election of 1888, 
a first appeal was made to the largely increased elec- 
torate, the two “ Christian ” parties, under their two 
eloquent and talented leaders (the Calvinist pastor, Dr. 
Kuyper, and the Catholic priest, Dr. Schaepman), com- 
bined their forces. The result was a decided Coali- 
. tion triumph. The Liberals were defeated, and a 


1 For an account of the Dutch political parties after 1848 see 
infra, p. 68. | 
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Ministry under Baron Mackay, an anti-revolutionary 
of moderate and conciliatory views, was formed, in 
which two Catholics had portfolios. The first task of 
this Ministry was a revision of the education law of 


1878. The “Mackay Law,” as it is generally called, 


aimed at a settlement which would “ pacify ” both 
parties and be permanent. The “ neutral ”’ schools 
were not touched, but subsidies were extended to the 
“free ’’ private schools, under condition that every 
such school should have at least twenty-five scholars, 
should conform to the official regulations, and be 
organised by a society or body recognised by the law. 


(iv) Death of William III. Regency of Queen 
Emma, 1890-98 


The death of the King (November 23, 1890), after a 


prolonged period of ill-health, was deeply regretted by - 


the Dutch people, who saw in him the last male repre- 
sentative of that House of Orange-Nassau, to which 
they were strongly attached. He was succeeded by his 
daughter, Wilhelmina, under the regency of the Queen- 
Mother, Emma. 

An attempt of the Mackay Ministry to introduce a 
system of compulsory military service, with substitu- 
tion, alienated the Catholic section of its supporters; 
and owing to their withdrawal from the alliance, and 
to a split in tae anti-revolutionary party, the Liberals 
.at the election of 1891 obtained a majority. The 
new Ministry of Van Tuienhoven contained two 
. men of special ability—the Finance Minister, Pierson, 
and the Minister of the Interior, Tak van Portvliet. 
~ Pierson succeeded in the task, in which his predeces- 


sors had failed, of so reorganising the system of taxa- - 


tion as to avoid a deficit in the Budget and at the same 
time make sufficient provision for the national defences 


and for social reforms. But the question of an en- . 


largement of the electorate once more rent the Liberal 
party. Tak van Portvliet brought in a proposal for 
practically universal suffrage. The moderate Liberals, 
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under the leadership of Samuel van Houten, opposed 
it. The conservative section of the anti-revolutionary 
party, headed by A. F. de Savornin-Lohman, and the 
bulk of the Catholics went with Van Houten: the “ de- 
mocratic ” followers ef Dr. Kuyper and Dr. Schaep- 
man supported Tak. The ordinary parties being thus 
broken into fragments, the election became a contest 
between “ Takkians”’ and “anti-Takkians.” The 
Takkians were beaten. A new Ministry under Jonk. 
heer J. Roéll was formed, and the duty of preparing © 
an alternative project of electoral reform fell upon Van 
Houten as Minister of the Interior. His proposals 
were finally accepted in 1896, and contained the follow- 
ing provisions. The numbers of the Second Chamber 
were fixed at 100, to be elected by single-member dis- 
tricts. All males of twenty-five years of age and over 
received the vote, provided they came under one of 
these comprehensive categories—(1) payers of at least 
one guilder in direct taxation; (2) householders or 
lodgers paying a certain minimum rent and having a 
residential qualification; (3) proprietors or hirers of 
vessels of twenty-four tons at least; (4) earners of a 
certain specified amount of wage or salary; (5) inves- 
tors of 100 guilders in the public funds or 50 guilders 
in the savings bank; (6) persons holding certain educa- 
tional diplomas. By this law the number of electors 
was raised to about 700,000. The election of 1897 gave 
a small Liberal majority, and a change of Ministry 
followed. In 1898 personal military service was estab- 
lished, students and ecclesiastics being alone excepted. 


(v) Reign of Queen Wilhelmina 


Queen Wilhelmina attained her majority on August 
31, 1898, and herself assumed those duties of 
sovereignty which the Queen-Regent had discharged 
admirably for eight years. The first Peace 
Congress at The Hague, convoked on the _initia- 
tive of the Tsar Nicholas IJ, was held from 
May 18 to June 29, 1899. The outbreak of the Boer 
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War in the autumn of that year caused a wave of sym- 
pathy towards their South African kinsfolk to sweep 
over the country. The fugitive President Kruger 
sought refuge in Holland, and met with a warm recep- 
tion from the Queen and people. The Liberal Minis- 
ters maintained, however, a perfectly correct attitude. 
They had become unpopular by the law of military 
service and by their efforts to secularise primary educa- 
tion. To resist the establishment of religious neu- 
trality in the schools, the anti-revolutionary (orthodox 
Calvinist) groups united once more with the Catholic 
groups in defence of Christian teaching. Victory at 
the polls attended the “ Christian ” coalition; and Dr. 
Kuyper, the leader of the democratic anti-revolution- 
aries, became First Minister. 

Queen Wilhelmina was married to Prince Henry of’ 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin on February 7, 1901; but it was 
not until 1909 that an heir to the throne, Princess 
Juliana, was born. 

Early in the twentieth century socialistic propaganda 
began to make great progress, and in 1903 a general 
strike was threatened unless the Government conceded 
the demands of the Democratic Labour Party. The 
military were promptly called out,and an “anti-strike’’ 
Bill passed. This determined attitude was successful 
in averting the strike. In 1905 the elections, after a 
very close contest, resulted in a Liberal Ministry, de- 
pendent on the Socialist vote, replacing that of Dr. 
Kuyper. This Ministry struggled on under the leader- 
ship of De Meester without a working majority in - 
either Chamber until the beginning of 1908, when the 
rejection of the War Estimates by the Second Chamber 
caused its resignation. Th. Heemskerk undertook the 
formation of a Cabinet from the anti-revolutionary 
and Catholic parties, and in 1909 obtained a decisive 
victory at the General Election. The programme 
which achieved this result contained the promise of 
many social reforms, including old-age pensions, 
relief of the sick, and poor-law provisions. To 
meet the heavy burden of such social legislation, a 
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measure for the establishment of a protective tariff 
was introduced by the Minister of Finance, Dr. Kolk- 
man, but in face of the opposition which it aroused it 
had to be withdrawn. As the result of the Ministry’s 
failure to redeem its pledges, the quadrennial election 
of 1913 resulted in the return to the Second Chamber 
of fifty-four Liberals and Socialists of various groups, 
against forty-six anti-revolutionaries and Catholics. 
The Socialists gained a number of seats, and Dr. Bos, 
who had been asked by the Queen to form a Cabinet 
from the different sections of the Left, was unable to 
do so, as the Socialist group refused their support. 
Dr. W. P. A. Cort van der Linden was then commis- 
sioned to form a Liberal Ministry, and succeeded in 
doing so. The objects which it proposed to accom- 
plish—the settling of the schools question and a re- 
vision of the franchise—have, owing to the outbreak of 
the war in 1914, had to be postponed. : 

A general election in the summer of 1918 resulted in 
a victory for the anti-liberal Coalition. Dr. Cort van 
der Linden resigned, and a Cabinet was formed 
(September 6) under a Catholic Prime Muinister, 
M. Ruys de Beerenbrouck. 
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II. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


(1) ReLicious 


The growth of Roman Catholicism during the past 
half-century has been very marked. The provinces of 
North Brabant and of Limburg have always been over- 
whelmingly Roman Catholic, and in North and South 
Holland, Gelderland, and Overyssel the Roman Catho- 
lic minority is very large and increasing. The strong- 
holds of Protestantism are the provinces of the north- 
east, Friesland, Groningen, and Drenthe. 

Political parties in Holland, as in Belgium, are 
chiefly divided on religious lines. The religious census 
of 1909 gave the following results :— | 


Other 
Protestants. 


Roman 
Catholic. 


Dutch 
Reformed. 


Jansenist. Jews. 


no 
Religion. 


2,588,261 | 746,186 | 2,053,021| 10,082 | 106,909] 358,158 


There is no State Church, but the Budget makes cer- 
tain fixed allowances for the maintenance of all 
Churches, the proportion being (about) :— 

Protestants of all varieties, 1,376,000 f1. 
Roman Catholics, 568,000 f1. 
Jews, 14,000 f1. 
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(2) PoLITIcaL 


(i) Form of the Government 


The original Constitution of the Netherlands, as 
established by the Fundamental Law of 1814, was in 
principle autocratic. The executive power was vested 
in the Sovereign The First Chamber of the States- 
General consisted of his nominees; the Second Chamber 
was elected on a very limited franchise; the Budgets 
were decennial; there was no responsible Ministry. 

This Fundamental Law of 1814 was revised in a 
liberal direction in 1848, and the franchise was greatly 
extended. A further revision took place in 1887, when 
a, wide extension of the franchise was made. The effect 
of these changes has been the establishment of a limited 
constitutional monarchy, on the model of that of Great 
Britain. | 
_. The succession to the throne is vested in the Royal 
House of Orange-Nassau in the male line, but in default 
of male heirs it passes to the female line. During a 
minority a regent is to be appointed. The Sovereign 
attains his or her majority at the age of eighteen. In 
default of any legal heir a successor is to be nominated 
by a joint meeting of the two Chambers of the States- 
‘General (with doubled numbers). The Crown pos- 
sesses large executive powers, and is assisted by a 
' Council of State (Raad van Staat) consisting of four- 
teen members nominated by the Sovereign. 

The States-General or Parliament consists of two 
Chambers—a First Chamber of fifty members, elected 
indirectly by the Provincial States; a Second Chamber 
of one hundred members, elected directly by single- 
member constituencies. The members of the First 
Chamber must possess a certain high property qualifi- 
-eation. The -franchise of the voters for the Second 
Chamber, which is a very wide and complicated one, 
dependent upon a variety of qualifications, dates from 
the Electoral Reform Act of 1896. The details have 
‘beert given above (p. 68). ‘A pecuniary allow- 
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ance is made to members of both Chambers. The 
First Chamber is elected for nine years, but one-third 
of the members retire every three years. The Second 
Chamber must be re-elected as a whole quadrennially. 
The Sovereign has the power of dissolving one or both 
Chambers. A new election must ensue within forty 
days. Oo 


(ii) Political Parties and Groups — 


The political parties or groups are numerous, but in 
recent years the main division has been religious. After 
the revision of the Constitution in 1848 the Liberal 
party, under the leadership of Thorbecke, enjoyed a 
long lease of power. They had the support of the 
Catholic vote for some years. This was an act of grati- 
tude on the part of the Catholics for their enfranchise- 
ment in 1848, after being excluded from all offices and 
all political power for well nigh three centuries. The 
_ Conservative party, which had been strong before the 
Reform Act, gradually lost popular support, and soon 
ceased to exist. The Opposition chiefly consisted of 
the anti-revolutionary party, ably led by G. Groen van 
Prinsterer. This party was composed of Orthodox 
Calvinists, and derived its name from its condemnation 
of the principles of the French Revolution, principles 
upheld by the Liberal followers of Thorbecke. The 
question of religious education in the primary schools 
was their constant battle-ground. The death of Thor- 
-becke in 1872 and that of Groen van Prinsterer in 1876 
‘led to a break-up of the old parties and to a refashion- 
ing of new groups and alliances. The Catholics were 
inevitably drawn towards the anti-revolutionaries' by 
their common support of the cause of religious educa- 
tion. The Education Act of 1878, passed by the 
‘Liberal Minister Kappeyne, brought about a real coali- 
tion between them; and under two brilliant and ener- 
setic leaders (the anti-revolutionaries under Dr. 
Kuyper, a Protestant’ pastor, and the Catholics 
‘under Dr. Schaepman, a Catholic priest), the two 
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“ Christian ” groups learned to work together with 
definite programmes of social reform upon a demo- 
cratic basis. The first decisive victory of the Coalition 
‘was in 1901, when Dr. Kuyper became First Minister. 

Meanwhile the Liberals had aided their opponents 
by their internal dissensions, and had become broken 
up into three groups: (1) Old or Independent (vrij) 
Liberals; (2) Liberal Union or Progressive Liberals 
(Unie van vooruitstrevende Liberalen); (3) Liberal- 
Democrats (belonging to the Vrijzinnig-democratischen 
Bona), 

On the other hand, the anti-revolutionary party fell 
apart into groups: (1) an aristocratic group, which 
dissociated itself from the democratic views of Dr. 
Kuyper, and which, under the name of Historical 
Christians, followed the leadership of Jonkheer Savor- 
nin-Lohman. It had its beginning in the Christelijk- 
Historische Kiezersbond, founded by Pastor Dr. Brons- 
veld. Its principles were those of Groen van Prin- 
sterer, strictly “orthodox,’’ and were at once “ anti- 
Roman” and “ anti-Kuyperian ”’; (2) a separate 
Frisian group of Historical Christians, which for a 
while acted independently, but ultimately became amal- 
gamated with the party of Savornin-Lohman. 

The Socialist party sprang from the Algemeene 
Nederlandsche Werklieden Verbond, founded in 1871, 
-whose principles were those of Karl Marx and ~ 
the German Socialists. It found a leader in a 
Lutheran pastor of The Hague, Domela Nieuwenhuis, | 
a revolutionary agitator of the first order. Under his 
auspices the Socialist groups formed themselves into a 
federation, the Social-democratische Bond, -in 1881. 
Domela Nieuwenhuis was the first Socialist’ deputy. 
He was elected in 1887, and the movement spread 
apace. He lost his seat at the elections of 1891, and 
this led him to abandon political for anti-religious and 
purely revolutionary methods. In this course he was 
followed by only a portion of -the Socialist Bond; a 
schism took place, and a new organisation was formed, 
the “ Social-democratic Workmen’s Party,” under the 
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leadership of Troelstra, Van Kol, and Van der Goes. 
The avowed object of this party was to fight by parlia- 
mentary means for the improvement of the social con- 
dition of the proletariat. The revolutionaries in 1894 
discarded their old title of “ Social-democratic Bond,” 
and henceforth were known as the “ Socialist Bond.”’ 
Their principles were defined as “the destruction of 
actual social conditions by all means legal and illegal, 
peaceful or violent.” Not only was militarism in 
every form denounced, but it was determined that a 
declaration of war should be met by a general strike. 
The happiness of humanity was to be found in perfect 
equality, having neither “ God nor master.” This 
anarchical party, however, lost ground rapidly, and in 
1898 Domela Nieuwenhuis retired, discouraged by the 
lack of success of his propaganda, and the “ Socialist 
Bond ”’ was dissolved. The remnants joined the 
‘* Social-democratic Workmen’s Party ” in 1900, and 
since then this party has been advancing in strength, 
and now returns a sufficient number of deputies to the 
Second Chamber of the States-General to be a power in 
the State. 

The General Elections of 1909 and 1913 gave the 
following results :— | 
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(3) TAXATION 


The Budget estimates were :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
1914 232,586,000 fi. 255,203,448 fi. 
, 1915 216,217,909 fi. 253,094,484 fl. 


Taxes per head of population in 1913 = £2 ids. 8d. 


The National Debt in 1915 was 1,140,272,000 f1. 
= £95,022,666; the annual interest in 1915 was 
38,568,000 fi. = £3,214,000. Between 1850 and 1914 
375,430,000 fi. have been devoted to the reduction of the 
debt, and the Sinking Fund in 1915 was 6,346,000 f1. 
There is no_ general income-tax in Holland. 
There is a tax on capital and a tax on professional 
incomes. Capital is‘held to give a profit of 4 per 
cent., and on this the tax is charged. There is, for 
instance, no income-tax on the earnings of agriculture. 
The value of the land is assessed as capital, and the 
income is supposed to be 4 per cent. on this capital 
value, and the tax on this is divided in a certain pro- 
portion between the owner and the occupier. 

Direct taxation (personeele belasting) is based on the 
rental value of house lived in—the number of fireplaces, 
the furniture, servants, horses, carriages, motor-cars, 
&c., being taken into account. Another peculiarity of 
Dutch taxation is that in respect of this item (per- 
soneele belasting) the towns are divided into nine 
different classes, with varying rates. 

There is no poor rate in Holland. The relief of the 
poor is entirely carried on by private charity, mostly 
administered by religious associations. The State does 
not interfere. If private charity be not forthcoming, 
an indigent person must be supported by the commune 
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in which he lives. Such cases are rare. Begging and 
tramping are punishable as crimes. 


(4) Pusitic EpucATION 
(i) Primary Schools 


The subject of religious teaching in primary schools 
was for many years the cause of political stru gles in 
the constituencies and in the States-General. e law 
of 1878, which is still in force, separated the teaching 
of religion in the official State primary schools from 
the secular teaching; in other words, they were made 
“neutral ” schools. This led to the coalition of the 
Orthodox Calvinists with.the Roman Catholics; and by 
tneir efforts Baron Mackay effected a revision of this 
law in 1889.’ By this Mackay law private schools sup- 
ported by a recognised religious body have the same 
title to a subvention from the State as the official 
‘neutral ” schools. But all schools alike are subject 
to Government and also to communal inspection, and 
all teachers must qualify for their profession by 
obtaining certain certificates through examination. It 
was not till 1900 that attendance was made compulsory 
from the age of six to that of thirteen. 


(11) Intermediate Instruction 


- Between primary education and the higher education 
of the “ gymnasia’”’ and the universities comes the 
middelbaar onderwijs, 1.e.; intermediate instruction. 
This is represented. by “burgher night-schools ” 
and “higher burgher schools.” The first-named 
are intended for those engaged in industrial or 
agricultural work; a small fee is payable, and the 
course extends from two to four years. In the higher 
burgher schools the instruction is largely technical, 
and has special reference to local industries: _ These 
schools are supported partly by the communes in which 
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they are situated, partly by the State. Scholars can 
enter at twelve years of age, and the courses last from 
three to five years. An entrance examination must be 
passed, and every teacher must possess university 
diplomas. The subjects taught are those of the 
“ modern side ” of an English public school, but much 
stress is laid upon the study of languages, the over 
talen, French, English, German, and Dutch, being a 
necessary part of the curriculum. The expense is very 
moderate, varying according to the number of courses 
taken, but not, in any case, exceeding 200 fl. per annum. 
- -In connection with the middelbaar onderwijs must 
be mentioned the School of Agriculture, Horticulture, 
and Forestry at Wageningen, in Gelderland, with 
courses of two to four years, and the branch establish- 
ments which have been recently started at Groningen 
and Deventer, the first for scientific agricultural train- 
ing for the home country, the second as a school of 
special preparation for colonial life. The fees are 
very moderate. . 
| | (111) Gymnasia _— 
_’ Above these are the gymnasia. These are intended 
as preparatory to the universities. Pupils cannot 
enter before the age of twelve, and the course lasts six 
years. In addition to modern languages, the study of 
Latin and Greek is compulsory, and Hebrew may be 
added. At the end of the fifth year the pupils are 
divided into two classes: (1) students of theology, 
letters, philosophy, and law; (2) students of the mathe- 
matical sciences, of physics, chemistry, and medicine. 
A gymnasium is to be found in every large town, and 
is supported by the municipality with a grant from 
the State. In the gymnasia and burgher schools girls 
are admitted as students, and have access to special 
courses and classes additional to the usual curriculum. 


(iv) Universities 


There are universities at Leyden, Utrecht, Gro- 
ningen, and Amsterdam. ‘The first three are known as 
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State universities, and were founded respectively in 
1575, 1624, and 1636. In 1877 the city of Amsterdam 
transformed its Atheneum into a municipal univer- 
sity. 

The universities are alike in constitution and 
methods, the subjects to be taught and the examinations 
to be held in the various faculties being laid down by 
statute. Instruction of the most thorough and = 
to-date character is given by professors, who are mostly 
men distinguished for their learning and attainments. 
The system is non-residential, and there is no pretence ~ 
of discipline of any kind. The student can attend 
any or all of the courses of lectures by paying the 
small fees, but he need not attend any. No student 
can obtain the degree of “ doctor,” however, unless he 
has first passed the final examination at a gymnasium 
and obtained a certificate from a State jury composed 
of professors of faculties. The course is a long one, 
varying from four to six years. A “ doctorate” in 
law may be obtained in four years, a “ doctorate ” in 
medicine rarely under seven or eight years. The pos- 
session of this degree is necessary for magistrates, 
advocates, physicians. and for teachers’ posts in the 
gymnasia and higher burgher schools. 
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IiI. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(1) Period from 1814 to 1839 


Holland, when the country i, pig its indepen- 
dence in 1814, was burdened with a very heavy debt. 
During the half-century before the French conquest 
the United Provinces, by maladministration, long- 
continued civil discord, and the war with England, 
had been continually adding to an indebtedness which 
already in 1747-8 was threatening the Republic with 
bankruptcy. Such was the financial condition of the 
country that Napoleon in 1810 had decreed the sup- 
pression of two-thirds of the debt. William I on his 
accession considered it a point of honour not to repu- 
diate the national liabilities. He was an able financier. 
He divided the total obligations, amounting to two 
milliards of florins, into two categories—800 million 
florins of active, 1,200 million florins of deferred debt. 
This deferred portion was to be converted gradually 
into active stock by a series of annual drawings. The 
Dutch Budget of 1814 showed a deficit of 16 million 
florins, that of 1815 (after Waterloo) of 40 million 
florins. One of the objections raised by the Belgians 
to the VITT Articles accepted by the Allied Sovereigns 
in the Protocol of June 21, 1814, as the basis of union 
between Holland and Belgium, was that by Article VI 
the latter country, whose debt only amounted to 32 
million florins, had to bear half the joint liabilities’ of 
the newly created kingdom of the Netherlands. Its 
unfairness was, however, to a considerable degree com- 
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pensated by the freeing of the Scheldt and the opening 
of commercial access to the Dutch colonies. . 

‘ In 1814 it had been the intention of the Dutch 
Government to reduce very greatly all duties that were 
a hindrance to freedom of trade. But the union with 
Belgium brought into relief the fundamental dif- 
ferences between North and South in this as in so 
many other respects. Holland at that time had no 
mineral resources, grew little corn, and had few manu- 
“factures; her chief interest lay in her sea-borne com- 
merce. Belgium, on the other hand, was essentially an 
industrial and agricultural country, and while build- — 
ing up her industries afresh she called for Protection. 
The result was a compromise. The tariff introduced 
in 1816 was, on the whole, Protectionist, but the duties 
were kept low. Export premiums were given for some © 
home products, and export of raw materials was for- 
bidden. In 1822, and again in 1824, the corn duties 
were raised, and in 1835 a sliding-scale system was 
introduced. | } 7 


(11) Period since 1839. Free Trade Policy 


_ The complete separation from Belgium in 1839 was, 
followed by financial and commercial distress. King 
William, by keeping his army on a war footing for 
eight years, had largely increased the Dutch National 
Debt; and the treaty of April 19, 1889 had fixed the 
share of Belgium at an annual payment of. 5,000,000 
florins, which was but a small relief at a time when 
trade and commerce were suffering greatly and were 
‘steadily on the decline... The Public Debt stood at 
2.200 millions, and the burden of interest had become 
‘intolerable: © William IT confided the task. of. dealing 
‘with the:matter to F. A. van Hall, who as Minister 
“of: Finance in 1843-44 was successful in restoring the 
-eountry’s solvency, ‘He offered the Dutch people the 
choice between raising by voluntary subscription a loan 
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of 127 million florins, at 3 per cent., or submitting to 
an oppressive income-tax. The loan was raised. By 
this:means and by capitalising a large part of the 
annual Belgian payment of five million florins, Van 
Hall was able to clear off the preceding four years’ 
deficits and to convert the 5 and 44 per cent. Stock into 
4 per cent. These measures and the large profits which 
began at this time to flow into the Dutch Exchequer 
from the East Indian colonies through the application 
of what was known as the Cultuur-Stelsel’ eased the 
situation, and enabled the receipts to balance the 
expenditure. . 7 : 

After the revision of the. Constitution in 1848, and 
during the long ascendancy of the Liberal party, under 
the leadership of Thorbecke, the policy of the country 
moved steadily in the direction of Free Trade. In 
1850 transit and navigation dues ceased to be levied; 
some other duties were also lowered; and a further 
reduction was made in 1854. Thorbecke in 1862 to a 
great extent superseded indirect taxation by direct, 
and removed, as far as possible, all restrictions press- 
ing upon trade and industry. The new tariff imposed 
a duty of 5 per cent. on fully manufactured goods, and 
of ns 2 to 3 per cent. on partly finished articles for 
industrial purposes. Raw materials were admitted 
free. In 1863 communal dues were abolished. In 
1877 duties on grain, seeds, and flour were extin- 
guished. The 5 per cent. duty of 1862 was still 
retained, but entirely for revenue purposes. 

Various unsuccessful attempts have been made in 
more recent years to impose Protectionist duties, ¢.g., 
in 1895 and 1899. In 1905 it was proposed by the 
Ministry of Dr. Kuyper to raise the 5 per cent. duty on 
manufactured goods to 10 or 12 per cent.; but the Bill 
introduced by the Finance Minister, Harte van Teck- 
lenburg, was not carried, and the Ministry were 
defeated at the General Election in that year. The 

1 The ‘‘ Cultivation System,’’ by which the native cultivators 


were compelled to pay a proportion of the products of the land to 
the Government as rent. 
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quadrennial election of 1909 again returned the 
Christian-Coalition party, of which Dr. Kuyper was 
the leading spirit, with a large majority; and Dr. Th. 
Heemskerk formed a new Ministry, in which Dr. M. J. 
Kolkman was Finance Minister. To meet the cost of 
carrying out the social reforms promised by the 
party,’ the Government announced its intention of 
increasing considerably the amount of the existing 
duties, and of largely extending the list of dutiable 
imports. The Bill was introduced on August 1, 1911. 
It is needless to state its provisions, for it gave rise to 
many petitions and a widespread agitation in the 
country ; it was finally withdrawn, and the elections of 
1913 led to the resignation of the Heemskerk Ministry. 
Holland remains thus a free-trading country, duties 
being paid on a very much smaller number of articles 
than in Great Britain, and intended for revenue pur- 
poses only. 


1See ante, p., 64. 
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NOTE ON TREATIES, &c. 


The Treaties, Protocols, and Conventions for the period 
1814-1830 (during which Holland and Belgium were united) and 
for the transitional period 1830-18438, being of common interest to 
the two countries, extracts from them are given in the Appendix 
to Belgium, No. 26 of this series. 
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I. GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL AND 
POLITICAL 


(1) Posrrion AND FRONTIERS 


BrEterum lies between 49° 29’ and 51° 31’ north 
latitude and 2° 33’ and 6° 10’ east longitude, and 
occupies an area of 11,373 square miles, or nearly 
twice the size of Yorkshire. It marches on the north 
and north-east with Holland, on the south-west with 
France, and on the east with the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg and the German province of Rhenish 
Prussia. At the meeting-point of Belgium, Germany, 
and Holland is the territory of neutral Moresnet. 

Hardly any .of the boundaries can be called 
natural, The Belgian frontier nowhere follows any 
great physical feature except along the Meuse, where, 
however, the narrowness of the strip of Holland 
(Dutch Limburg) intervening between Belgium and | 
Prussia makes it impossible to regard this as a true 
natural frontier. The position of the Belgian boundary 
is everywhere due to intricate historical facts. The 
nearest approach to a natural frontier is on the east, 
where the frontier approximately follows a linguistic 
division (see further, under ‘ Race and Language ’). 
The south-west frontier may be so far said to have 
a physical basis, that it is due to the efforts of France 
to secure this portion of her own frontier by a line of 
fortresses lying out in the plain in front of and parallel 
to the ridge of chalk downs which runs from Cap 
Gris Nez to St. Quentin. In order to defend Picardy 
it was always necessary for France to have a foothold 
in the Flemish plain. Farther east again the French 
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salient: idowit the Meuse’ has a certain geographical 
fitness, as the Meuse valley divides at Givet into two 
widely different parts. The northern frontier is purely 
historical, its position being due to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which the Belgian monarchy arose. 


(2) SuRFACcE, Coast, AND RIVER SYSTEMS 


Surface 


The geographical centre of Belgium is the high 
plateau (about 1,500 ft. above the sea) of the Ar- 
-dennes, which occupies the southern corner of the 
country. The axis of the plateau may be said to pass 
through Bastogne and Bouillon. From this line the 
country falls away on both sides: north-north-west 
to the North Sea and s uth-east through the extreme 
southern district of Belgium to Arlon. As a result 
of this slope, a number of zones may be distinguished, 
lying more or less parallel to the coast, and each 
stretching approximately from east-north-east to west- 
south-west. Enumerating these zones in order from 
- north to south, we find : 

(a) The polders, land lying below the evel of high 
tide, defended from the sea by a belt of sand-dunes, 
artificial dikes, and sluices, and drained partly by 
opening sluices at low tide and partly by pumping. 
The soil is peat, sand, and clay, mostly very rich and 
fertile ; the whole district is intersected by drainage- 
canals. | 

(6b) The sone belt. This comprises East Flanders,- 
and (across the Scheldt) the Campine, a vast plain 
extending from Antwerp to the Meuse, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maastricht. This district is all excessively 
flat and very wet; its soil is extremely barren, and 
the proverbial fertility of the country is entirely due to 
human effort, without which nothing would grow at all.. 
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The same efforts are gradually being brought to bear 
on the Campine, which is still largely unpopulated 
waste marsh and heath. 

(c) The clay and loam belt. This extends across 
the country from Ypres to Liége. In the west this 
strip is clay; in the east it is loam, which in the 
Hesbaye, a region extending along the north bank of 
the Sambre and thence from Charleroi to Liége, gives 
a good and fertile agricultural soil. A transitional 
area may be found in the plains in the neighbourhood 
of Brussels, which collectively form a sandy plateau, 
passing to loam on the south and falling into the low 
plains of the sand belt on the north: . ‘This transitional 
district may be conveniently referred to as Brabant. 

(2d) The limestone belt. The south bank of the 
Meuse from Namur to Liége is formed by the Condroz, . 
a system of parallel ridges mostly of limestone, with 
a clayey soil. The same general character is continued 
east of Liége by the Herve plateau, and west of Namur 
through the district known as the Entre-Sambre-et- 
Meuse down to Chimay. The whole belt is a tolerably 
good agricultural and stock-raising country with a fair 
amount of timber. 

(e) The Ardennes are a rolling plateau of Devonian 
and Cambrian rocks, deeply scored by narrow river- 
valleys, densely wooded in most parts, and having 
great tracts of peat-bog and marshy country. The 
soil is clayey, and the country is naturally unsuited 
to agriculture, but the scanty population thrives 
well, and the standard of prosperity is fairly high. 
Crossing the axis and descending on the other side 
we come to 

(f) The Arlon or Jurassic belt, physically attached 
rather to Lorraine than to any part of Belgium. This 
district is hilly, but less so than the Ardennes, and is 
fairly good, though not rich, agricultural country. 

B2 
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Coast 


Belgium possesses on the North Sea 42 miles of coast 
entirely unbroken by any natural openings. The Scheldt 
estuary, which forms the geographical key to all the 
water communications of Belgium, is in Dutch hands, 
and consequently the position of Antwerp as a Belgian 
port is ambiguous, owing to the fact that it can be 
approached only through Dutch waters. The same 
disability attaches to the considerable port of Ghent, 
which is connected with the Scheldt estuary at Ter- 
neuzen by a ship canal, of which the mouth and the 
northern half lie in Dutch territory. 


River Systems 


Excluding the small rivers of the Flemish littoral, 
of which only the Yser is of any importance, the rivers 
of Belgium form two systems, those of the Scheldt 
and the Meuse. The Scheldt system drains the 
northern plain, the Meuse system the southern hills. 

The Scheldt system comprises, going from west to 
east, two slow navigable streams flowing eastwards 
from France, the Scheldt (Escaut) with its left-bank 
tributary the Lys, and four smaller rivers, the Dendre, 
Senne, Dyle, and Geete, which are not navigable. 
These last rise in the Hainaut—Hesbaye plateau and 
flow into the Scheldt estuary. 

The trough of the Meuse system is the Sambre— 
Meuse valley from the French frontier to Liége. This 
is one of the most striking natural features of Belgium, 
and divides the country into the plains of the north 
and the hills of the south. It receives practically no 
drainage on its northern bank; the head-waters of 
the Scheldt tributaries here come quite close up to it, 
and are separated from it by a well-marked ridge. 
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The chief tributaries of the Meuse are, on the left 
(northern) bank, the Sambre, which joins the main 
stream at Namur ; and on the right bank, the Semois, 
the Lesse, the Ourthe with its affluent the Ambléve, 
and the Vesdre. The two latter rivers join the 
Meuse at Liége. All these rivers of the Ardennes 
or Meuse system are tortuous and flow in narrow, 
deeply cut valleys at some distance below the plateau. 
With the exception of the Meuse they are shallow and 
rapid, more suited to supplying water-power than to 
navigation. 


(3) CLIMATE 


Belgium has a temperate climate, resembling in 
general that of south-eastern England, but somewhat 
colder in winter and hotter in summer. Coastal towns 
like Ostend have a fairly equable temperature, but as 
soon as the sea-coast is left behind the changes of 
temperature become much more marked. Even the 
polder region has a severe climate. All over Flanders 
the winters are cold, foggy, and dull, with much frost ; 
the summers are inclined to be sultry. The Ardennes 
plateau is inclement, with severe winters. 

Belgium is a rainy country, but fog and drizzle are 
more characteristic of the Belgian climate than heavy 
rainfalls. All over the country the normal wet season 
is in the late summer and autumn, the late tvinter and 
spring being dry. The summer rains are short and sharp, 
and do little harm; but the heavy and continuous 
autumn rains often so saturate the soil as to stop agri- 
cultural work. ; 

The winds from north’ to south-east are all dry, and 
the small rainfall in spring is due to the prevalence at 
- that season of north-easterly winds. The worst storms 
are from the west and north-west; they occur espe- 
cially in November, and are often accompanied by 
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disastrous inundations from the sea. In general 
westerly winds decidedly prevail; but all over the 
country the wind is very changeable. 

Unbroken spells of any kind of weather are rare, 
and the climate ‘of Belgium has been described as 
uniformly changeable, although on the whole it is a 
good climate for agriculture. 


(4) Rack AND LANGUAGE 


Race | 

Belgium is inhabited by two races, Flemings and 
Walloons. The Flemings belong to that ‘ Nordic’ race 
which inhabits Scandinavia and the coasts of the Baltic 
and North Sea; the type is tall and fair, with grey 
eyes and a long narrow skull. The Walloons belong 
to the ‘Alpine’ race which inhabits all the central 
region of Europe; the type is somewhat short and 
heavily built, the colouring fairly dark, and the skull 
broad and short. 

The distinction between Flemings and Walloons, 
however, is not primarily racial but linguistic. Belgium 
is roughly bisected by a line from east to west dividing 
it into a Flemish-speaking portion and a Walloon- 
speaking portion, but neither of these divisions is in- 
habited by a racially pure population, and most of the 
types, whéther Flemish or Walloon, are very mixed. 
Therefore, of these two distinctions, the racial and the 
linguistic, the latter alone is of practical importance. 
The division between the speakers of a Teutonic and 
of a Romance language must of necessity have some 
political importance, and in Belgium it gives rise to 
- the Flemish question, the main problem of Belgian 
internal politics. 

Since the racial distinction is of no practical impor- 
tance, it will now be ignored, and the term Flemings 
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will signify the Flemish-speaking Belgians, and that of 
Walloons those who speak Walloon. 


Language 


Flemish is a Low-German language closely akin to 
Dutch, and possesses many dialects. Literary Flemish 
(since the spelling reform of 1864) differs in no essential 
' from literary Dutch. 

The difference from a language such as English may 
be seen from the fact that, whereas literary English 
passes current all over the sphere of English dialects 
(i.e. the whole British Islands, except for places where 
only Gaelic or Welsh is spoken), literary Flemish is by 
no means so firmly established. Two Flemings from 
different places, or a country Fleming and a speaker 
of literary Flemish, may easily be compelled to fall 
back on French as the only language comprehensible 
to both; and these facts must be borne in mind as 
necessary preliminaries to any treatment of the Flemish 
question (cf. below, pp. 187-199). 

Walloon is much more decidedly different from 
French than Flemish is from Dutch. It is an indepen- 
dent but kindred language, in a position analogous to 
that of Provengal. The Walloon-speaking population 
is, however, in one way more closely connected with 
the French than the Flemish-speaking population with 
the Dutch; for, whereas polite Dutch is not spoken by 
most Flemings, Walloons almost always speak French 
in addition to their own language. 

With regard to the distribution of these languages, 
‘it is clearly impossible, from what we have said, to 
draw any line of demarcation between Flemish and 
Dutch. The frontier between Flemish and German 
does not concern us, since it lies almost entirely outside 

Belgium. On the other hand, Walloon extends a con- 
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siderable distance outside Belgium on the south-west. 
We must describe (a) the Flemish-Walloon frontier, 
(b) the Walloon-German frontier. 
The language-frontier between Flemish and Walloon 
(or as we may say, following the official termino- 
logy, between Flemish and French) is drawn along 
a line which stretches from the extreme north 
of the French coast, passes some way south of Ypres, 
and then extends eastwards across the country as far 
as Maastricht, just across the Dutch frontier. 
Everything south and east of this line is almost 
purely French-speaking. Here and there in the indus- 
trial area (Liége district, Namur, Charleroi, Mons) 
there is a 5 or 10 per cent. Flemish-speaking element ; 
here and there in the east a still smaller German- 
speaking group of population. Apart from these, French 
is the only language. North and west of the line it is 
very different. All over the Flemish area the towns 
have 20 to 40 per cent. who speak French, Brussels 
being about equally divided between the two languages ; 
and along the language-frontier is a broad belt where 
a greater or less proportion of French-speakers is 
mingled with the Flemish population. Only in the 
thinly inhabited rural districts of the northern part | 
of the country is Flemish so entirely dominant as 
French is in the south. Flanders (using that name, 
for the moment, to designate the Flemish-speaking 
provinces) has everywhere a proportion of 1 to 40 
per cent. of French-speakers, and the lowest figures 
are reached only in the remotest country places. 
Needless to say, these French-speakers are almost 
invariably bilingual; they are educated people who 
use French for administrative or business purposes, 
or who talk French in their own families, while speak- 
ing Flemish to their neighbours. On the other hand, 
the (very small) Flemish element in Wallonia consists 
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of immigrant working-men living in little colonies and 
sometimes speaking no French. 

Roughly speaking, all the upper and educated classes 
in Flanders know French ; in Wallonia only a handful 
of the lower classes know Flemish. On the eastern 
side, it must be observed that the pre-war Belgo- 
German frontier was dictated by linguistic grounds. 
But it was not properly drawn. Malmédy, for instance, 
is a Walloon town ; the country surrounding it is purely 
Walloon, and not even Pan-German propagandists are 
able to bring forward arguments for including it in 
Prussia. It is noteworthy, however, that the neigh- 
bouring town of Montjoie, in spite of its French name 
(due to a mediaeval fashion), has never been a French- 
speaking town. On the other hand, Belgium includes 
three German-speaking areas: one between Limburg 
and Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), one at Beho, and one 
round Arlon. In the first of these the majority certainly 
speak German by habit ; Beho is a bilingual commune 
with a slight German preponderance (35 per cent. speak 
only German, 25 per cent. only French); Arlon is a 
bilingual town with a slight French preponderance, in 
a district which is also bilingual but with a slight 
German preponderance.. Accordingly none of these 
areas is definitely German in anything approaching the 
sense in which Malmédy or Metz is definitely French. 

Thus, at least for Belgium, the generalization holds 
good that where French predominates its predomi- 
nance is overwhelming; where Flemish or German 
predominates, it always has an infiltration of French. 


(5) POPULATION 


Distribution: Towns and Villages 


With an area of 11,373 square miles and a population 
(1910) of 7,423,784, Belgium has on an average 652 
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inhabitants to the square mile, and is thus the most 
densely populated country in Europe. This density is 
by no means uniform. Brabant province (1,160 per 
square mile) is nearly nine times as thickly populated as 
Luxemburg (135). Roughly speaking, all the region 
of the northern plain is densely, and all that of the 
southern hills scantily, populated. 

A high percentage of the whole population lives in 
certain industrial areas, where it averages 1,000—2,000 
per square mile or higher. These areas are as follows : 

(a) Charleroi-Borinage, a belt 45 miles long, from 

Auvelais to the French frontier, and 5 to 10 miles 
broad. Here the population—coal-mining and manu- 
facturing—is very dense and evenly distributed over 
the country ; the conditions are not so much urban 
as “semi-rural ’, i. e. the families live each in their own 
cottage with a garden or even a tiny plot of industrial 
land, in many districts amounting to perhaps half an 
acre per cottage. 
_ f (b) Brussels and suburbs; an area of 10 by 20 miles. 
Here the concentration is much greater; ‘ semi-rural ’ 
conditions are practically absent, except on the fringe 
of the district, and consequently the total population 
of this area is very high. 

(c) Antwerp and district ; total extent, 20 by 12 miles. 
Antwerp itself is a great city, but this area in general 
supports a much lower population than (a) and (0). 

(2) Liége and district form another Walloon industrial 
area, resembling the Charleroi—Borinage belt in general 
conditions, except that here there is a great city in the 
centre of the area, while in the Charleroi—Borinage 
belt there is nothing larger than the second-rate town 
of Mons. | 
- (e) Ghent is a great city with a dense, purely urban 
population, surrounded by a fringe of about 1,000 per 
square mile. But here, this being a Flemish district, 
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there are no semi-rural conditions ; the fringe consists 
not of factory hands living on little plots of land, but 
of market and nursery gardeners. | 

There age two other main districts of dense popula- 
tion: first, the Dendre valley with the industrial towns 
of Alost, Ninove, Grammont, Lessines, and Ath; 
secondly, the Lys valley about Courtrai. It must be 
added that the future will see another industrial area 
of dense population arising from the development of 
the Campine coal-field. 

As regards the rural population, the plains of the 
north are, with certain exceptions, densely populated ; 
the hills of the south sparsely. Brabant, Hainaut, 
and the Hesbaye, together forming the central Belgian 
plateau, have a rural population of 650-800 per 
square mile. Farther east the Herve plateau or 
grazing-country between Liége and Aachen has only 
about 500; farther west, in southern Flanders, the 
figure is 500-750. North of this region the sandy zone 
has a low rural population: less than 250 per square 
mile in the Campine, 250-500 in the Maggesland, and 
only 500-700 even in the Waes, the district between 
Ghent and Antwerp. 

South of the central belt the figures are even lower. 
The Condroz and Famenne, though fair agricultural 
country, have rural populations of only about 150 to 
the square mile, and on the true Ardennes plateau the 
figure hardly ever touches 150, and often falls below 
120. 

Future agricultural developments, especially the in- 
creasing use of artificial manures, may lead to an 
increase in the population both of the sandy zone in 
the north and of the Ardennes district in the south. 

With regard to the balance of population between 
the country and town, the main facts are as follows. 
Depopulation of the country is unknown in Belgium. 
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There is a steady demand for agricultural land, and 
estates coming into the market are very often divided 
up and sold in lots to small proprietors. As a result 
the price and therefore the rent of lande are high, 
while the same fact reduces rents in the towns and the 
price of building-land. The successful artisan generally 
takes a cottage and some land in the country as soon 
as he can afford to do so, and comes in daily by rail 
to his work. This combination of industrial and 
agricultural life, which is most highly developed in 
the Walloon provinces, has distributed the increase: 
of population fairly evenly between the towns and the 
country. 


Movement 


At its origin in 1831 the Belgian kingdom had a 
population of 4,000,000. It reached 5,000,000 in 
1869, 6,000,000 in 1888, 7,000,000 in 1894, and (pro- 
bably) 7,570,000 in 1912. 

The very dense population of Belgium is due not to 
immigration, of which there is little, nor yet to a high 
birth-rate, but to an almost total absence of emigration. 
In recent years attempts have been made to introduce 
Belgian farmers as colonists into Katanga, the mining 
district of the southern Congo; but in spite of State 
assistance and inducements of every kind the number 
of emigrants has been extraordinarily small. The 
Belgian agriculturist (and it has been said that every 
Belgian is at heart an agriculturist) is intensely attached 
to the soil, especially when he owns his plot of land, 
and is correspondingly reluctant to leave his native 
place. , 

The birth-rate is low (22-9 in 1911; cf. Prussia 
29-4, Austria 30-7, England and Wales 24-4, France 
18-7), and since 1902 is diminishing rapidly (1902, 28-4. ; 
1906, 25-7; 1911, 22-9). Belgium has the lowest 
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European birth-rate except that of France, and the 
rate of decline in France is less rapid than in Belgium. 
Here again, however, the distribution of the birth-rate 
over Belgium is: very unequal. In the Flemish pro- 
vinces it is much higher than in the Walloon provinces 
(29-9 in 1910, as against 24-8 per 1,000). 

The higher birth-rate of the Flemish provinces is 
almost, though not quite, neutralized by their very 
high rate of infantile mortality. In the Flemish 
provinces the rate is close on 200 per 1,000, and in 
some towns reaches 300. In the Walloon provinces the 
general rate is 133, and it nowhere goes above 181. 
This remarkable difference is characteristic of the 
difference in standard of life between the two parts of 
the country. For Belgium as a whole, the rate (161 per 
thousand births) is exceeded in Europe only by eles 
Prussia, and Italy. 

The general death-rate is not high, considering the 
density of the population, the lowness of wages, and 
the general social conditions. Here again, however, 
the Flemish rate (up to 25 per 1,000 in some towns) is 
higher than the Walloon, which nowhere reaches 20. 
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II. POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1419-67. Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, becomes sove- 
reign of the Netherlands. 

1477. His son, Charles the Bold, killed at Nancy. Mary of 
Burgundy succeeds. She. marries Maximilian of 
Austria. 

1482. Death of Mary. Maximilian guardian during minority 
of Philip the Fair. 

1494, Philip assumes the government. 

1506. Philip dies at Burgos. 

1507. Margaret of Savoy Governor of the Netherlands during 
the minority of her nephew Charles V. 

1530. Margaretdies. Charles appoints his sister Mary Governor. 

1548. Diet of Augsburg. Netherlands freed from Imperial 
jurisdiction. 

1549. Netherland States declared an hereditary possession of 
the descendants of the Emperor Charles. . 

1555. Abdication of Charles. Accession of Philip II, King of 
Spain. | 

1568. Revolt of the Netherlands. 

1576. Pacification of Ghent. 

1579. League of Arras. Union of Utrecht. 

1598. Death of Philip. His daughter Isabel and her husband 
Archduke Albert become joint sovereigns of the 
Netherland Provinces. 

1609-21. The Twelve Years’ Truce. 

1621. Death of Archduke Albert and Philip IIT. War renewed. 

1633. Death of Archduchess Isabel. Belgic Provinces revert to 
Spain. 

1648. Peace of Miinster. Independence of the United Provinces, 
The Scheldt declared closed. 

1668. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1678. Treaty of Nymegen. 

1697. Treaty of Ryswyck. 

1702-13. War of the Spanish Succession. 
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1713. 
1714. 
1715. 


1722. 
1725. 


1741. 
1780. 


1781. 


1783. 
1785. 
1788. 
1790. 


1792. 
1795. 


1797. 
1814. 


Peace of Utrecht. 

Treaties of Rastatt and of Baden. 

The Antwerp Barrier Treaty. The Emperor Charles VI 
Sovereign of the ‘ Austrian ’ Netherlands. 

Kstablishment of the Ostend Chartered Company. 

Archduchess Mary Elizabeth appointed Governor- 
General. 

Charles of Lorraine Governor-General. 

Charles succeeded by Archduchess Marie Christine. 
Accession of the Emperor Joseph IT. 

Joseph II secures the withdrawal of the Dutch garrisons 
from the Barrier Towns. 

Attempts to reopen the Scheldt. Refusal of the Dutch. 

Treaty of Fontainebleau. The Scheldt remains closed. 

Brabangon Rebellion. 

The ‘ Belgian United States ’ declare their independence. 
Death of Joseph II and accession of Leopold I. 
The ancient Constitution and Austrian rule restored. 

French invasion. 

The Austrian Netherlands incorporated in the French 
Republic. 

Treaty of Campo Formio. 

First Treaty of Paris. Belgium united to Holland. The 
Prince of Orange becomes William I, King of the 
Netherlands. Creation of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg. 


1814-15. Congress of Vienna. 


1815. 


1821, 
1822. 
1825. 
1829. 
1830. 


1831. 


1832. 
1833, 
1838, 


A Constitution for the new kingdom adopted by Holland 
and Belgium. 

The imposts mouture and abatiage cause discontent. 

Dutch declared to be the official language of the kingdom. 

Foundation at Louvain of the Collegium Philosophicum. 

Severe measures against the press. 

Belgian Revolution. National Congress. Conference of 
London decides to separate Holland and Belgium. 

Leopold of Saxe-Coburg elected King of the Belgians. 
Treaty of the XVIII Articles proposed. William 
invades Belgium. ‘Treaty of the XXIV Articles 
accepted by Belgium, rejected by King William. 

Anglo-French Blockade. Surrender of Antwerp. 

Convention of London. 

King William accepts the Treaty of the XXIV Articles. 
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1839. 


1842. 
1847, 
1854. 
1857. 
1860. 


1863. 
1865. 


1870. 
1873. 
1878. 


1884, 
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Treaty of Peace and Separation between Holland and 
Belgium, signed April 19. Part of Luxemburg 
exchanged for part of Limburg. 

Complementary treaty between Holland and Belgium. 
Nothomb settlement of primary education. 

Charles Rogier head of a Liberal Ministry. 

Conservative-Catholic Ministry under Pierre de Decker. 

Charles Rogier again Prime Minister. 

Frére-Orban succeeds him. Liberal and Free-Trade 
policy. 

Capitalization of the Scheldt dues. 

Death of Leopold I. Accession of Leopold II. Liberal 
dissensions. Rise of Flamingantisme. 

Franco-German War. Fall of Frére-Orban. Catholics 
obtain a majority in both Chambers. 

Use of Flemish in Courts of Law sanctioned. 

Liberal majority. Frére-Orban establishes secular educa- 
tion in primary schools. Further concessions to the 
Flamingants. 

Victory of the Catholics at the polls. Law passed giving 
State support to religious education. 


1886—93. Strikes and labour troubles. 


1893. 
1894. 


1897, 
1899. 
1900. 
1908. 


1909. 
1909. 


Extension of the franchise. The ‘ Nyssens Compromise ’. 
Universal Suffrage modified by the plural vote. 
Catholic majority increased. Successes of the Socialist 
party. 

Flemish made an official language. 

‘ Proportional Representation ’ introduced. 

Catholics retain majority over Liberals and Socialists. 

The Belgian State takes over the Government of the 
Congo Free State. 

New Military Law passed. 

Death of Leopold II. Accession of his nephew, Albert I. 


(1) THe Bureunpian NETHERLANDS, 1419-1506 


THE modern kingdoms of Belgium and Holland are 
the representatives at the present day of that group 
of territories which in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century was known as the Burgundian Netherlands. 

The low-lying lands—Low Countries, Pays Bas, 
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Nederlanden—through which the Rhine, the Meuse, and 
the Scheldt make their way to the sea, were through- 
out the Middle Ages divided into a number of feudal 
States, which were in fact independent sovereignties, 
though nominally fiefs either of the Imperial crown or 
of the crown of France. One by one these States, either 
by inheritance, marriage, purchase, or conquest, became, 
in the course of the fifteenth century, the possession of 
the dukes of Burgundy. Philip the Good during his long 
reign (1419-67) was fired with the ambition of building 
up a great middle kingdom between France and Ger- 
many; and, had his son Charles (1467-77) possessed 
the statesmanlike abilities and sagacity of his father, 
the realization of that ambition lay within his grasp. 
The Netherlands formed the richest part of the Bur- 
gundian dominions and the basis of their ruler’s power ; 
and it was the steady object of Philip’s policy, while 
perforce respecting the privileges and rights of the 
several States, to effect, so far as possible, a centraliza- 
tion of authority and administration. The once sove- 
reign States became provinces; and twice by Philip, 
three times by Charles, the representatives of all the 
provinces were summoned to meet as States-General. 
Charles established at Malines (Mechlin) a Central Court 
of Justice. His death at the battle of Nancy left his 
young daughter and heiress, Mary of Burgundy, face to 
face with great difficulties. She threw herself upon the 
support of her Netherland dominions, and summoned 
the States-General to meet at Ghent. The support she 
asked for was not, however, granted without conditions. 
She was compelled (February 10, 1477) to sign a Charter, 
the Groote Priviligie, confirming each province in the 
possession of its rights and privileges and restricting in 
many directions the absolute power of the prince. A 
Grand Council, consisting of representatives of all the 
provinces, was attached to the person of the sovereign, 
CG - 
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who was not permitted to declare war or to marry with- 
out the consent of the States-General. These trans- 
actions show clearly that the Burgundian Netherlands 
had already acquired some sense of national unity. 
The marriage of Mary with Maximilian of Austria, 
son and heir of the Emperor Frederick III, quickly 
followed. Five years later, in 1482, the duchess was 
killed by a fall from her horse, leaving two children, 
Philip and Margaret. The Burgundian inheritance 
thus passed into the possession of the House of Habs- 
burg. This, however, does not mean that the Nether- 
lands became, in any sense, an Austrian dominion, or 
that their feudal relation to the Empire became more 
intimate. The death of Mary left Maximilian, as 
guardian of his children, regent during his son Philip 
the Fair’s minority, but with very limited powers. 
Philip assumed the government in 1494, and by his 
marriage with the Infanta Juana of Spain? became, in 
1504, King-Consort of Castile. He died at Burgos (1506), 
leaving his six-year-old son, Charles, his successor to the 
sovereignty of the Burgundian Netherlands and heir, 
through his mother, to the crowns of Castile andAragon. 
The duties of guardian and regent once more devolved 
upon the grandfather, now the Emperor Maximilian I ; 
but he transferred them to his daughter Margaret, 
the widowed Duchess of Savoy, whom he appointed 
Governor-General of the Netherlands. , 


(2) THe PERIOD oF CHARLES V, 1506-55. 


The period of Charles V is important in the history of 
the Netherlands: (1) through the extension of his 
authority over the whole of the territory that bore 
that name ; (2) through his settlement of the relations 


1 Daughter of Ferdinand, King of Aragon, and Isabel, Queen of 
Castile. Isabel died in 1504. 
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of the Burgundian Netherlands to the Holy Roman 
Empire. This period calls for special attention. 

By the incorporation of Gelderland, Zutphen, Fries- 
land, and the town and lands of Utrecht in his domi- 
nions, Charles! became the ruler of the whole of the 
Netherlands with the exception of the bishopric of 
Liége, and over this politically he exercised strict con- 
trol. He described himself (for instance in the Treaty 
of Augsburg, 1548) as Hereditary and Supreme Lord of 
the Burgundian States under seventeen different titles. 
These were: Duke of Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, 
and Gelderland, Count of Flanders, Artois, Hainaut, 
Holland, Zeeland, Namur, and Zutphen, Marquis of 
Antwerp, and Lord of Friesland, Mechlin, Utrecht, 
Overyssel, and Groningen. These seventeen provinces 
were united into a single autonomous State governed 
during Charles’s reign (1) by his aunt Margaret of Savoy, 
1507-30, with the authority of regent, (2) by his sister 
Mary, the widowed Queen of Hungary, 1530-55. He 
personally summoned the States-General in 1549 to take 
the oath of allegiance to his son Philip, and again to 


L 


announce to them his abdication in 1555. A list of the 


seventeen provinces, whoserepresentatives were present, 
has been preserved. Third in order amongst these, as it 
was third in order among Charles’s titles, we find the 
duchy of Luxemburg. 

All the Netherland States of pre-Burgundian days 
were feudal States. Brabant, Holland, Gelderland, and 
Luxemburg, for instance, were fiefs of the Empire ; 
Flanders (with the exception of a small portion) and 
Artois of the crown of France. Their vassalage, how- 
ever, more especially in regard to the Empire, was of the 
most shadowy description long before these lands fell 
under the common sovereignty of the Burgundian dukes. 

1 Charles V as Roman Emperor ; Charles II as Duke of Brabant, 
Count of Flanders, Holland, &c.; Charles I as King of Spain. 

02 
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By the Treaty of Arras, 1435, Philip the Good obtained 
from the French king.a renunciation of his claims of 
overlordship in Flanders and Artois; but during the 
whole of his long reign, as he added State after State to 
his dominions, Philip never sought investiture from the 
Emperor and declined to do homage to him. The 
position of Charles V was different; he was at once 
Emperor, and sovereign of the Netherlands as heir to 
Philip the Good. In 1522 the youthful Emperor, under 
pressure from the Imperial Diet, endeavoured to secure, 
without compromise to his sovereignty, a contribution 
in aid from his hereditary States. The correspondence 
of the regent, Margaret of Savoy, shows that the States 
-had always refused to send any such contributions or 
to furnish any contingents of men, and that they now 
unanimously refused to do so even at the Emperor’s 
request. Her words could hardly be stronger : 

Je vous ai dit comment ceux du Pays de par deca pour chose 
quelconque ne voudraient contribuer aux charges de |’Empire ; 


qui plus est, ils ne voudraient permettre qu’en votre nom j’y 
contribuasse. 


Even when Charles explains that he never has intended 
and does not intend by his request for a single contri- 
bution to subject his Netherland States to the Imperial 
charges, Margaret sends an equally decided reply : 

Vous pouvez et devez fermement croire, que les sujets de 
par deca, pour chose qui pourrait leur en arriver dans l’avenir, 
ne consentiront pas. 

Charles, however, was confronted by the fact that his 
grandfather, the Emperor Maximilian, in dividing the 
Empire into ‘circles’ for administrative purposes, had in 
1512 placed the Netherlands in the Burgundian circle ; 
and the Diet would not let the matter rest. Long and 
acrimonious discussion ensued, in the course of which 
Mary of Hungary, Charles’s sister, who had in 1530 

succeeded her aunt as regent of the Netherlands, stood 
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up for the independence of the Burgundian dominions 
in terms no less firm than those of Margaret. ‘ What is 
this Burgundian circle of which the Germans are always 
talking ?’ she asks; and she declares 

n’avoir oui jamais faire mention dudit cercle, ni avoir jamais 
été sommé ni appelé pour faire aucune contribution avec ceux 
de l’Empire, et que jamais ils n’ont été appelés de comparoir 
aux Diétes avec les autres membres de |’Empire. 

Having been informed that the Burgundian circle had 
been created by her grandfather, Maximilian, she replied 
that in so doing the Emperor acted 

sans le su des Pays-Bas qui n’ont jamais en ce bailli aucun 
consentement. Et il'en avait d’autant moins le droit qu’il 
n’était pas lors seigneur des dit pays. 

Under her instructions the jurists, Viglius and Kry- 
chingen, vigorously upheld (at the Diet of Worms, 1545) 
the position the States had taken up. But Charles was 
weary of the controversy; and at the Diet of Augsburg, 
1548, he effected a compromise which was all in favour 
of his hereditary dominions. By the treaty that was. 
then drawn up, all the Netherland provinces were in- 
cluded in the Burgundian circle, but were henceforth 
declared entirely free from the Imperial jurisdiction— 
‘The Lands should forthwith be free and independent 
of the Emperor and the Empire.’ * They were, however, 
bound to furnish a contribution and a contingent to 
the Empire in exchange for the duty imposed upon the 
Empire of protecting them against attack. This treaty, : 
after some demur, was accepted by the various provinces, 
and remained a perpetual charter of their independence. 
As to the annexed conditions, no contribution was ever 
paid by the States, nor was any Imperial force ever sent 
for their protection. 


1 The Emperor Maximilian. 


2 De landen zouden voortaan van den Keizer en ’t Ryk vry en 
onafhangelyk zijn. 
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In 1549 Charles took the further step of securing the 
ratification by all the States of a ‘ Pragmatic Sanction’, 
which regulated the succession in all the provinces to 
his descendants in the male and female line as a single 
and indivisible hereditary possession; and presented 
his son Philip to the assembled States-General as their 
future ruler. By arranging that the Austrian posses- 
sions of the House of Habsburg, together with. the re- 
version of the Imperial title, should pass to his brother 
Ferdinand, Charles thus, so far as lay in his power, 


ensured that the future sovereign should have no perso- 


nal ties with the Empire, and should not be hampered, 
as he had been, by a sense of divided duties. Whatever 
shadowy feudal relations still subsisted between the 
Netherlands and the Empire after the accession of 
Philip came absolutely to an end with the dissolution 
of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806. 


(3) THE BELGIC NETHERLANDS UNDER THE SPANISH 
HaBsBur@s, 1555-1702 


~The name Spanish Netherlands, though in commdii 
use from the accession of Philip II of Spain, is really a 
misnomer. The provinces thus described were ruled by 
Philip and his successors not as kings of Spain, but as 
the heirs of Mary of Burgundy. It was the attempt of 
, Philip to convert them into a Spanish dependency that 


‘was the root-cause of the revolt of the Netherlands. 


-Onthe day following the solemn abdication of Charles V, 
October 26, 1555, the new sovereign, in the presence 
of the deputies of the seventeen provinces (of which 
Luxemburg was one), solemnly swore to maintain in 
each province all ancient rights, privileges, and customs 
without infringing the same or suffering them to be in- 
fringed. It was his breach of this solemn undertaking— 
the raising of arbitrary taxation, the filling of the offices 
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of State with foreigners, the maintenance of large bodies 
of Spanish soldiery in the country, and the cruelties of 


the Spanish Inquisition, far more than zeal for Calvinis-, SL 


tic doctrines—that led to rebellion. Egmont, Hoorn, and 
most of the leaders in the early days of the revolt were 
good Catholics. Holland and Zeeland were the only 
provinces whose irreconcilable resistance was domi 

nantly religious, and whose stern Calvinism rendered 
the efforts of the Prince of Orange to secure by the 
Pacification of Ghent (1576) the union of the seventeen 
provinces on a basis of religious toleration labour spent 
in vain. 

It was not so much the military successes as the 
skilful diplomacy of Alexander of Parma that brought 
back the southern provinces to renewed allegiance to 
their lawful sovereign and to the Catholic Faith. The 
League of Arras (January 5, 1579) was his work, and it 
met with an immediate reply in the Union of Utrecht 
(January 29, 1579). From this time—save for the 
brief interlude 1815-30—the seven northern provinces 
entered upon a political existence distinct from that of 


the loyal provinces of the south. The separate Hinton | 


of Holland and Belgium begin in 1579. 

After a struggle of thirty years, which exhausted the 
resources of the Spanish empire, Philip II was at last 
compelled to acknowledge the failure of his attempt to 
crush the liberties of the Netherlands. In 1598, shortly 
before his death, the King executed a deed of renun- 
ciation } by which he gave the Netherland provinces as 
a dowry to his daughter Isabel on her marriage with her 
cousin. the Archduke Albert of Austria, ‘ Elevando en 
dote los Paises Bajos’. By this act Albert and Isabel 
became the joint sovereigns of an autonomous State, 


1 Doc. Ined. Esp. xlii. 218-22: ‘ Condiciones de la renunciacién 


que hizo el Rey Don Felipe Segundo de los estados de Flandes en la 


Infanta dofia Isabel, su hija.’ 
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with certain reservations as to the rights of overlord- 
ship of the King of Spain and of the reversion of the 
sovereignty to him should Albert and Isabel be child- 
less. The reality of the sovereignty of the Archdukes 
(as they were officially styled) is shown by the fact that 
they were represented by ambassadors at foreign courts, 
and that ambassadors resided at Brussels. That the 
Netherland provinces were truly autonomous, and in 
no sense incorporated in the Spanish monarchy, was 
marked by the clause of the Act of Renunciation which 
prohibited their inhabitants from trading with the East 
or West Indies. The representatives of all the seven- 
teen provinces, obedient and rebel, were summoned to 
Brussels to take the oath of allegiance to Albert and 
Isabel (August 27, 1598), and eighteen seats were placed, 
one for the representatives of the bishops and abbots, - 
the others for those of the provinces. Eleven provinces, 
including Luxemburg, Limburg, and Gelderland (one 
of the quarters of the last-named being represented), 
took the oath. Six seats were empty.! 

The wise statesmanship of the * Archdukes’ won the 
regard of their subjects, and when, at the close of the 
, 12 years’ truce (1609-21), Albert died without issue, the 
/ Belgian Netherlands had become a loyal and contented 
State. Isabel, confirmed in her office of regent by her 
nephew, Philip IV, continued for fourteen years of 
continuous warfare the good work she had begun. She 
died in 1633 and found in the Cardinal Infante Ferdi- 
nand, who was then appointed Governor-General, a not 
unworthy successor. The Spanish Government had 


1 Doc. Ined. Esp. xliii. 228 ff.: ‘Carta de Juan de Palacios de 
Bruselas en que da noticia del juramento de las diez y siete provincias 

. . Las provincias que estos estados tienen son diez y siete para 
- las cuales se pusieron diez y ocho bancos largos . . . uno para cada 
una y otro el primero para los obispos y abades .. . estas juntas 
once provincias, porque los seis restantes son las rebeladas ... ’ 
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learnt its lesson; and no further attempt was made to 
curtail the autonomy of the Belgian provinces. 

The last period of the War of Dutch Independence, / 
was disastrous to Spain and to the southern Nether- 
lands. Philip IV, with an empty treasury, with Portu- 
gal and Catalonia in revolt, and menaced by the growing 
power of France, was at last compelled to seek a separate 
peace with the Dutch Republic. The States-General 
were practically able to dictate their own terms, which, 
after lengthy negotiations, were embodied in' the Treaty 
of Munster (January 30, 1648). Art. I recognized the 
United Provinces as free and independent States. 
Art. III confirmed them in the possession of all the con- 
quests of Frederick Henry of Orange, i.e. ’s Hertogen- 
bosch (Bois-le-Duc) and Breda, Maastricht, Sas van Gent, 
and Hulst with their surrounding districts. Art. XIV 
gave to the Dutch the right of closing the Scheldt. 

By the acquisition of the Mairie of ’s Hertogenbosch - 
and the Barony of Breda the whole of the northern part 
of Brabant became a Dutch possession, controlling the 
lower Meuse and thrust forward as a glacis for the pro- 
tection of the real frontier—the water-line of Holland. 
The strip of Flanders containing Hulst, Sluis, and Sas 
van Gent enabled the Dutch to fortify both banks of 
the Scheldt and so to shut out Antwerp, Ghent, and 
Bruges from access to the sea. The town of Maastricht, 
with a fragment of Limburg adjoining it, was an outpost 
which commanded the course of the middle Meuse and 
access to Germany. For wellnigh a century and a half 
these ceded lands—the so-called Generality Lands— 
were held as conquests of the State for the advantage of 
the United Provinces, but were given no rights and no 
representation in the States-General. The object of 
the Dutch was the purely selfish one of preventing the 
Belgian Netherlands from reviving their ancient. com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity. They were haunted 
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by the dread of Antwerp becoming the rival of Amster- 
dam. To use the words of M. Pirenne : 
Désormais les Pays-Bas catholiques, jadis terre commune 


a toutes les nations et marché du monde, ne seront plus qu’un 
misérable cul-de-sac, qu’une impasse sans issue ; leurs canaux, 


leurs quais, leur entrepéts . . . ne serviront plus qu’é évoquer 
l’amer souvenir d’une prosperité évanouie . ... Le pays ne sera 


plus qu’un Corps sans dime, qu’une matiére 4 traités, qu'une 
barriére, qu’un champ de bataille . 

Such language is searceky an exaggeration. The 
Belgian provinces were economically ruined; and for 
long successions of years during the reign of Louis XIV 
this unfortunate land became the battle-field of Europe. 
The wars, which terminated with the Treaties of the 
Pyrenees (1659), of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668), of Nyme- 
gen (1678), and of Ryswyck (1697), resulted in every 
case in the conquest of considerable portions of Belgian 
territory and the extension of French dominion north- 
wards over Artois, and parts of Flanders, Hainaut, 
and Luxemburg. These wars were, however, only. 
preliminary to the great War of the Spanish Succession 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


(4) THe Wak OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION AND THE 
Utrecut TREATIES, 1702-15 


Charles II of Spain, the last of the male line of the 
Spanish Habsburgs, on his death-bed, justly annoyed 
at the cynical way in which foreign Powers—to serve 
their own purposes—were arranging between themselves 
to divide up his dominions by the Partition Treaties of 
1698 and 1700, bequeathed by will the whole of those 
dominions to Philip, Duke of Anjou, second son of the 
Dauphin and grandson of Louis XIV. Philip, through 
his grandmother and great-grandmother, had by this 
double descent the strongest title by blood of all the 
claimants to the inheritance of the Spanish Habsburgs. 
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The acceptance of the heritage by the French king for 

his grandson was quickly followed by the formation of 
a Grand .Alliance between Great Britain, the United 
Provinces, and the Empire to oppose such an aggran- 
dizement of the dreaded French power in Europe, and 
to support the claims of the Archduke Charles of 
Austria to the Spanish throne. The War of the Spanish 
Succession followed. The ruling motive with the 
United Provinces (as it was with Great Britain) in 
declaring war, was their determination not to allow the v 
Spanish Netherlands to be ruled by a French prince. 

The will of Charles II enumerates in full detail and 
with great care all the several parts of the dominions 
which he bequeathed; and it will be seen that its 
influence, as a political instrument, was to survive 
through the eighteenth century the overthrow of its 
disposition of the Belgian Netherlands. The clause of 
the will relating to these provinces—the Burgundian 
inheritance of Charles [I—granting the succession to 
Philip of Anjou, runs thus : 

A ses duchés de Brabant, de Limbourg, de ee de - 
Gueldres, & la Flandre, et & toutes les autres provinces... qui 
leur appartenaient dans les Pays-Bas. 

It will be noted that Luxemburg is expressly mentioned 
as forming part of the Burgundian Netherlands, i. e. 
as among those provinces which the Treaty of Miinster © 
left still under the rule of the heir of Mary of Burgundy. 

-rhe victorious campaigns of Marlborough and Eugene 
gave to the Grand Alliance the power to dictate what 
terms they pleased to Louis XIV and Philip V. The 
result, after long negotiations, was the signing of a 
separate treaty of peace between France and Great 
Britain at Utrecht (April 11, 1713), and of another treaty 
between France and the United Provinces, of the same 
date, in which the States-General had no alternative 
but to agree to terms secretly arranged between the 
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French and English plenipotentiaries. This latter 
treaty, which conceded to the Dutch the right to fortify 
and to garrison a chain of strong places along the French 
frontier, asa barrier maintained at thecost of the Belgian 
provinces, was so drawn up as to save appearances in the 
cession that was to be ultimately made of the ‘ Spanish 
Netherlands ’ to the Emperor Charles VI. Philip V did 
not personally take any part in the transaction, but his 
grandfather, Louis XIV, was authorized in his name to 
transfer these provinces (which had already been 
ceded by Philip V in full sovereignty to Maximilian 
Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria, in recompense for the loss 
of his own Bavarian domain and for his faithful services 
during the war) to the United Provinces to be by them 
handed over to the Emperor Charles VI as soon as the 
Emperor had concluded with the States-General a _ 
satisfactory treaty, recognizing the Dutch right to. 
garrison the Barrier Towns. It was a complicated 
arrangement, which was to cause friction and to be the 
source of future difficulties. 

The following extracts from the treaty between 
Louis XIV and the States-General, signed at Utrecht 
April 11, 1713, are of importance : 


Art. VII.—Sa Majesté Trés-Chrétienne remettra et fera re- 
mettre aux seigneurs Etats Généraux en faveur de la Maison 
_ d’Autriche tout ce que sa Majesté Trés-Chrétienne, ou le prince } 
ou les princes ses Alliez,? possédent encore des Pais-Bas com- 
munément appellez Espagnols, tel que feu le Roy Catholique 
Charles II les a possédez et di posséder conformément au 
Traité de Ryswick . . . la Maison d’Autriche entrera en posses- 
sion desdits Pais-Bas Espagnols ... aussitét que les Seigneurs 
Etats en seront convenus avec Elle, de la maniére dont les dits 
Pais-Bas Espagnols leur serviront de Barriére et de sirété . 
Art. [X.—Et comme Sa Majesté Catholique a cédé et Gratis: 
porté en pleine Souveraineté et propriété sans aucune réserve ni 
retour & son Altesse Electorale de Baviére les-dits Pais-Bas 


1 Philip V. 2 The Elector of Bavaria. 
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Espagnols, sa Majesté Trés-Chrétienne promet et s’engage de 
faire donner un Acte de Sadite Altesse Electorale dans la 
meilleure forme, par lequel, Elle . . . céde et transporte aux 
Seigneurs Etats Généraux en faveur de la Maison d’Autriche 
tout le droit que son Altesse Electorale peut avoir ou prétendre 
sur les-dits Pais-Bas Espagnols. . . Bien entendu que 1|’Electeur 
de Baviére retiendra la Souveraineté et les revenus du Duché et 
Ville de Luxembourg, de la Ville et Comté de Namur, de la Ville 
de Charleroy et de leurs dépendances . . . jusqu’& ce que son 
Altesse Electorale ait été rétablie dans tous les Etats qu’elle 
possédoit dans l’Empire avant la Guerre présente .. .} 

Art. X.—Cependant quoyque l’Electeur de Baviére demeure 
en possession de la Souveraineté et des revenus de la Ville et 
Duché de Luxembourg, de la Ville et Comté de Namur, de la 
Ville de Charleroy et leurs dépendances . . . La Ville et 
Forteresse de Luxembourg, la Ville et Chateau de Namur, comme 
aussi la ville de Charleroy, seront cependant gardez par les 
Troupes des Seigneurs Etats Généraux, lesquelles y entreront 
immédiatement aprés la Paix ... On est convenu. . . aussi que 
la Ville et Duché de Luxembourg, la Ville et Comté de Namur et 
la Ville de Charleroy et leurs dépendances, contribueront leur 
quote part d’un million de florins, monnoye de Hollande, qui 
doit étre assigné par an auxdits Seigneurs Etats Généraux sur 
les meilleurs et les plus clairs revenus desdits Pais-Bas Espagnols 
pour l’entretien de leurs Troupes et des fortifications des Villes 
et Places de leurs Barriéres .. . 


It is impossible to have a clearer proof than is given 
in these extracts that Luxemburg formed an integral 
part of the ‘ Pais-Bas Espagnols’; that its position as 
a province of the Pais-Bas differed in no way from the 
position of Namur and Charleroi; and that the duchy 
had to bear its share of the annual sum of one million 
florins assessed upon the Pais-Bas, as a whole, for the 
maintenance of the Barrier garrisons and fortifications. 

‘Charles VI was at first unwilling to accept.conditions 
of peace in which his interests and those of the Empire 

1 These territories were in French occupation at the time; in 


Art. VIII Louis XIV undertook to evacuate them 15 days after the 
signature of the treaty. 
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had been little considered. He speedily found, however, 
that he could not continue the war when abandoned by 
his allies; and the Treaty of Rastatt was concluded 
between him and the King of France (March 6, 1714), 
and was confirmed by the Diet of the Empire in the 
Treaty of Baden (September 7, 1714). By Art. XV of 
the Treaty of Rastatt the Emperor agreed to reinstate 
the Elector of Bavaria in his dominions. Art. XIX, 
without mentioning the Treaty of Utrecht, is a repeti- 
tion of the part already quoted of Art. VII of that 
treaty by which. Louis XIV cedes to the United 
Provinces in trust for the House of Austria the ° Pais-Bas 
communément appelés Espagnols’, all that the late 
King of Spain, Charles II, possessed at the date of the 
Treaty of Ryswyck, the Emperor to enter into posses- 
sion as soon as he had concluded a convention with the 
United Provinces in regard to the Barrier Towns. 
Arts. XX and XXI correspond to Arts. XI and XII 
of the Utrecht Treaty. Art. XXVIII declares that : 
... les Communautez et Habitans seront conservés dans la 
jouissance des priviléges, prérogatives, coutumes, exemptions, 
droits, octroys ... ainsi qu’ils les possédoient lors de la mort 
dudit feu Roy d’Espagne. 

It only remained for the Emperor to come to terms 
with the States-General on the subject of the Barrier 
Towns. The treaty, -commonly known as the Third 
Barrier Treaty, was signed at Antwerp on November 15, 
1715. Charles then entered into possession of the 
provinces which had thus been ceded to him, including 
Luxemburg, from which duchy the Elector of Bavaria — 
had withdrawn early in 1715. 


(5) THe BEeLaic NETHERLANDS UNDER THE AUSTRIAN 
HassBoures, 1715-95 


Thus the Belgic provinces, which from 1555 to 1715 
had been commonly called ‘ the Spanish Netherlands ’, 
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were now to be known, from 1715 to 1795, as ‘the 
Austrian Netherlands’. It is needless to point out 
that they were no more ‘ Austrian’ after the Treaty of 
_Rastatt than they had been ‘Spanish’ before that 
date. Both epithets were epithets of convenience given 
to distinguish this portion of the Low Countries from 
the United Netherlands or Dutch Republic. Charles VI | 
of Austria and his successors, like Charles II of Spain 
and his predecessors, derived their title to sovereignty 
in the Netherlands as heirs to the Burgundian dukes, 
and ruled over what remained of the Burgundian 
inheritance as a personal possession. The attempt 
made by the Marquis de Prié, Governor from 1719 to 
1725 as deputy of Prince Eugene, to treat the land as 
an Austrian dependency met with vigorous resistance 
from the provincial estates and the town-gilds ; and, 
though he put down active opposition with a strong 
hand, his successor, the Archduchess Mary Elizabeth, 
the Emperor’s sister, found it politic to adopt different 
measures.. The Archduchess restored all the old forms 
of administration, respected all the rights and privileges 
of the provinces, and, occupying much the same position 
as Margaret of Savoy or Mary of Hungary in the time of 
Charles V, exercised for sixteen years authority in the 
name of the absent sovereign over what was practically 
an autonomous State. She was succeeded as Governor- 
General, in the-reign of Maria Theresa, by Charles of 
Lorraine (brother-in-law of the Empress). Charles of 
_ Lorraine devoted himself for nearly forty years to fur- 
thering the best interests of the country in a thoroughly 
constitutional and liberal spirit, and was deservedly 
known as ‘the Good Governor’. His administration 
lasted until his death in 1780, when his place was taken 
by the Archduchess Marie Christine, sister of Joseph IT, 
who in that year succeeded his mother Maria Theresa 
as sovereign of the Burgundian lands. _ 
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During all this period of quiet and well-ordered 
pee one event only demands notice—the 
attempt of Charles VI to open out facilities of oversea 
commerce to his Belgian subjects. The closing of the 
Scheldt had ruined Antwerp, so Charles determined to 
make the utmost use possible of the inferior harbour of 
. Ostend. In1722 he granted acharter to certain enterpris- 
ing merchants of Brabant and Flanders for the erection 
of a Company for trading in the East and West Indies, 
commonly known as the Ostend Chartered Company. 
This step at once aroused the strong opposition of the 
vested interests of Great Britain and Holland, and gave 
rise to a prolonged diplomatic controyersy. The grounds 
of opposition were that (1) the deed of renunciation, by 
which Philip II in 1598 gave to the Infanta Isabel the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands, expressly forbade the 
Netherlanders to trade in the Indies ; (2) Arts. V and VI 
of the Treaty of Minster excluded the Belgian provinces 
from this trade; (3) Art. XIX of the Treaty of Rastatt 
(virtually a repetition of Art. VII of the Treaty of 
Utrecht) declared the rights of possession of Charles VI 
to be the same as those possessed by the late King 
Charles II of Spain, a declaration repeated in Art. I of 
the Barrier Treaty of 1715; (4) Art. XXVI of this 
last-named treaty declared that, with regard to matters. 
of trade, the inhabitants of the United Provinces and 
the Austrian Netherlands remained on the same footing 

as was settled by the Treaty of Miinster. 

These arguments, arrayed against the Emperor’s pro- 
ject by the British and Dutch Governments, constitute 
an unbroken chain of evidence for the continuity of the 
history of the Belgian Netherlands during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries as an autonomous 
State. In the end Charles VI, in his anxiety to obtain 
the support of Great Britain and the United Provinces 
to the Pragmatic Sanction regulating the succession to 
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his Austrian dominions, gave up the struggle, and the 
Ostend Company was suppressed. — 

His grandson, Joseph II, was distinguished among 
Austrian rulers for a restless reforming zeal not always 
tempered with discretion. In 1781, when visiting the 
_ Netherlands in person, he seized the opportunity of 
the outbreak of war between the United Provinces and 
Great Britain to secure the withdrawal of the Dutch 
garrisons from the Barrier Towns, whose fortifications, 
through long neglect, had become incapable of defence. 
His success in this matter led him to take in hand the 
more important question of the reopening of the Scheldt. 
Urged by numerous deputations, Joseph in 1783 sent 
an ultimatum to the States-General, demanding free 
passage on the Scheldt for his ships, on pain of a declara- 
tion of war. The Dutch, though in sore straits through 
the English war, at once refused, and seized two 
Belgian vessels—one from Ostend, the other from 
Antwerp—which attempted the passage. The Emperor 
immediately broke off relations with the States-General 
and threatened the Dutch with active hostilities. But 
theStates-General appealed to the international sanction 
that had been given to the closing of the Scheldt by the 
Treaty of Minster, confirmed by many subsequent 
treaties ; and Joseph, finding that he could not achieve 
his aim save at the risk of provoking a general war, 
had to content himself with some trifling advantages 
secured by the mediation of France in a treaty con- 
cluded at Fontainebleau (November 8, 1785). But the 
Scheldt remained closed. 

. Joseph’s action in this matter was calculated to win 
him the goodwill of his Belgian subjects ; it was other- 
wise with his policy of internal reform. Their provincial 
particularism was an offence to him. He wished to do 
away with local privileges and customs, and to introduce. 
a uniform system of civil government, His efforts met. 

D 
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with the fiercest opposition, especially in Brabant ; and 
no less did his attempts at the reform of clerical abuses 
and his Edict of Toleration. A rebellion broke out. 
The insurgents defeated the Austrian forces, and in 
January 1790 the provinces declared their independence 
under the name of ‘ the Belgian United States’. A few 
weeks later Joseph II died. His brother Leopold offered 
to restore the ancient Constitution and to give a general 
amnesty, if the provinces wouldreturn to their allegiance. 
The offer was refused, and a strong Austrian army had 
to be sent. It met with little opposition, and the Em- 
peror was able to restore his authority by carrying out 
his offer and confirming Brabant and the other provinces - 
in the exercise of their former privileges, as enjoyed in 
the governorship of Charles of Lorraine. 

Thus, in 1790, we find the Belgic Netherlands in 
possession of the same local privileges of provincial 
self-government as they had possessed two centuries 
earlier in the days of Albert and Isabel, and with their 
political status as the autonomous personal inheritance 
of a descendant of Mary of Burgundy unchanged. | 


(6) BELGeIuM UNDER FRENCH RULE, 1795-1815 


It was not to be for long. In 1792 the French revolu- 
tionary armies swept over the country. On October 1, 
1795, the whole of the Austrian Netherlands was, by a 
decree of the French Government, incorporated in the 
Republic and divided into nine departments. The duchy 
of Luxemburg formed the department ‘ Des Foréts’. 
and parts of those of Ourthe and of Sambre-et-Meuse. 
By the Treaty of Campo Formio (October 17, 1797) 
the fait accompli was ratified by the Emperor Francis. 
For twenty years the Belgian provinces remained an 
integral part of France. French was the language of 
government administration, and the Code Napoléon. 
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became the law of the land. All the ancient rights, 
| privileges, and customs were abolished. | 

The case of Luxemburg coulg not be better summed 
up than in the words of a writer in the Kélnische Zeitung 
of the date April 25, 1867, at the time when the question 
of the neutrality of the Grand Duchy was settled at the 
Conference of London. 

The Treaty of Utrecht did not stipulate anywhere in any 
special manner for Luxemburg. This province passed to the 
House of Austria, not as being a German principality, but as an 
integral part of the Spanish Netherlands. When Charles VI 
called together in 1725 the States-General to Brussels, to 
submit the Pragmatic Sanction to them, he proclaimed afresh 
the inseparable union of all the provinces of the Austrian 
Netherlands. During the eighty years of the rule of the Habs- 
burgs the Netherlands, including Luxemburg, had with the 
Court of Vienna ‘nothing but a dynastic bond. 


(7) Union or Hotutanp anp BE.LGium, 1815-30 


The union between Holland and Belgium in 1815 did 
not come about through any drawing together of the 
peoples of the northern and southern Netherlands ‘in 
1814-15, but through outside pressure. Both countries 
had been for some years incorporated in the French 
Empire; and French rule had, in Holland and Belgium 
alike, effected sweeping and permanent changes. The 
cumbrous and complicated constitution of the Old 
_ Republic of the United Provinces had, after making 
government almost unworkable for two centuries, 
finally disappeared. The ancient provincial rights and 
privileges, which Brabanters and Flemings had so long 
and so obstinately upheld against their Spanish and 


Austrian rulers and in defence of which they had risen _ 


in revolt as recently as 1788, were likewise things of 

the past. The ground had thus been cleared both in 

Holland and Belgium, when at last, with the downfall 

of Napoleon, the French yoke was removed. | 
D2 
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, The news of the result of the battle of Leipzig led to 

Jthe uprising of the people of Holland and the formation 
of a provisional govergment. The Prince of Orange 
was recalled, landed at Scheveningen, November 30, 
1813, and accepted the offer of the sovereignty with 
the title of William I, Sovereign Prince of the United 
Netherlands. He did not take this step without the 
knowledge of the Powers. The nephew of Frederick 
William IT of Prussia and brother-in-law of Frederick 
William ITI, he had passed much of his period of exile 
at Berlin. Early in 1813 he had, with the knowledge 
and approval of Frederick William and of Alexander of 
Russia, betaken himself to England to see on what con- 
ditions he could secure the support of the British Govern- 
ment for his return to Holland. He arrived at an under- 
standing with Lord Castlereagh, April 27, by which 
England agreed to the Prince becoming sovereign of 
Holland with an extension of the frontiers of the ancient 
republic, but not to the return of all the Dutch colonies 
then in British hands. Thus early were the basic 
principles agreed upon, which were to be in the follow- 
ing year embodied in the Treaty of Paris. 

This first step was ffollowed, at the end of October 
1813, by a ‘Memorandum concernant Hollande adressé 
aux Monarques alliés contre la France par le cabinet 
de St. James’.’ In this document the passage occurs— 

En 1792 une des grandes puissances de |’Allemagne servait 
de barriére & la Hollande contre la France ; si cet état de choses 
fat encore possible, |’Angleterre ne jugerait pas nécessaire de 
demander un accroissement de territoire en faveur dudit pays : 
mais en cas que la frontiére de la France vint & toucher celle 
de la Hollande, par suite des arrangements & faire, |’ Angleterre 
insisterait pour qu’Anvers soit donné & la Hollande avec telle 
autre extension de territoire, qui donnat aux Provinces-Unies 
une frontiére militaire convenable. 

1 See Van Dijk, Trastés conclus par la Hollande depuis 1789, 
pp. 65-6. 
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Thus, from the outset, it will be seen that Great _ 
Britain took the initiative in this question of the future 
of the Netherlands and showed remarkable prevision. 
It was impossible as yet to speak more explicitly about 
the future of the Belgic provinces, on whose destiny the 
Austrian Emperor could claim to have a decisive voice. 

On December 26, 1813, after the Prince of Orange had 
accepted the sovereignty of the United Netherlands, 
Castlereagh visited The Hague and then proceeded 
to Basel to meet the representatives of the Allied 
Powers. He there learnt that Austria relinquished all 
claims upon Belgium, preferring compensation in 
Venetia, but that Prussia desired to have the territory 
between the Meuse, the Rhine, and the Moselle for 
herself. Meanwhile the army of Silesia under Biilow 
and the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, driving the weak French 
forces before them, entered Brussels on February 8 and 
established there a provisional government under two 
Prussian Commissaries. | 

The negotiations, which were at this time being carried 
on at Chatillon-sur-Seine, found the question of ‘the 
increase of Holland’ complicated by the Prussian 
proposals put forward by Hardenberg for aggrandize- 
ment in the Rhenish provinces. Castlereagh had pro- 
posed that the Prince of Orange should be given the 
sovereignty over Belgium to the west of the Meuse and 
also over the territory between the Meuse and the 
Rhine north of the line Maastricht-Cologne. Harden- 
berg was instructed, on the other hand, to acquire for 
Prussia thé lands on the left bank of the Rhine from 
Mainz to Emmerich, and further to absorb the heredi- 
tary possessions of the House of Nassau in exchange 
for other territory. Austria and Russia, on condition 
of the payment of a debt, were prepared to support 
Castlereagh, but Prussia blocked the way. It will 
be noted that it never seems to have occurred to the 
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allied representatives that the Belgians should be 
consulted in the matter. The Belgians, however, 
took steps to make their wishes known. An assembly 
of notables, which the Duke of Saxe-Weimar had 
convened at Brussels on February 12, sent a depu- 
tation * to the allied head-quarters at Chaumont to 
express their continued allegiance to the House of 
Habsburg, and to ask that, if the Emperor Francis 
could not take them under his protection, Belgium 
should be erected into an independent State under the 
rule of an Austrian archduke. It was in vain... The 
Allies were already in agreement, and the deputation 
was verbally informed that the union of Belgium with 
Holland had been settled.” Assurances were, however, 
piven to them that the Allied Powers would provide for 
their religious; political, and commercial liberty and 
security ; and in the interim an Austrian general, 
Baron Vincent, a Belgian by birth, was placed at the 
head of the Provisional Government, with instructions 
to prepare the people for the coming change. 

The preliminary treaty signed at Paris on May 30, 
1814, after the downfall of Napoleon, between France 
and each of the Allied Powers, was intended to be the 
basis for the further deliberations of the Powers at a 
Congress which was to meet at Vienna at a later date. 
The following articles refer to the Netherlands : 

Art. VI.—La Hollande, placée sous la souveraineté de la 
maison d’Orange, recevra un accroissement de territoire.. . 
Articles séparés et secrets: (1) L’établissement d’un juste équi- 
libre en Europe exigeant que la Hollande soit constituée dans les 
proportions, quila mettent 4 méme de soutenir son indépendance 
par ses propres moyens, les pays compris entre la mer, les fron- 
tiéres de la France telles qu’elles se trouvent réglées par le présent 
traité, et la Meuse, seront réunis 4 toute perpétuité a la 


1 The Duke of Beaufort, the Marquises d’Asche and du Chasteles, 
and the former pensionary of Brabant, De Jonghe. 
® Castlereagh to Clancarty, March 14, 1814. 
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Hollande. (2) Les frontiéres sur la rive droite de la Meuse seront 
réglées selon les convenances militaires de la Hollande et de ses 
voisins. (3) La liberté de la navigation sur l’Escaut sera établie 
sur le principe de l’art. V. 


It will be seen plainly that in these articles the whole 
matter is treated as a Dutch question. It had been 
suggested to the Sovereign Prince’ that he should 
appoint a Commission, consisting of an equal number of 
Dutch and Belgian members, to prepare a project of 
reunion for submission to the Allied Sovereigns. He 
preferred to draw up himself eight Articles, which, after 
revision by his ministers Falck- and Van Nagell and 
Lord Clancarty,? were presented on May 31 to the 
Allied plenipotentiaries at Paris. With some very 
slight changes of wording, these articles were adopted 
at London (June 21, 1814) by the sovereigns there 
assembled. They were officially returned to their 
original author as the basis of union between North and 
South, and were accepted by him on July 21. As 
a preliminary to this adoption of the Eight Articles, 
the plenipotentiaries had, in a protocol dated June 14, 
set forth the principles on which they were acting, and 
which were embodied in the said articles. The articles: 
themselves, as will be seen from the summary given 
below, were liberal, conciliatory, and fair in intention, 
but were fundamentally vitiated by the statement with 
which Art. 1 of the protocol concludes—‘ Elles mettent 
ces principes en exécution en vertu de leur droit de 
conquéte de la Belgique.’ The lack of success which 
was to attend the Union was rorgenadewee in these 
words. 

The principal points of the Right Articles were as ' 
follows ; (1) the Union was to be intimate and complete, 
so that the two countries should form one and the same 


1 Castlereagh to Clancarty, May 16, 1814. 
2 Lord Clancarty was the British Minister at the Hague. 


a 
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State, governed by the Constitution} already established 
in Holland, but to be modified by common agreement in 
accordance with the new circumstances; (2) complete 
religious liberty ; (3) the Belgian provinces were to be 
adequately represented in the States-General,’ which 
were to meet alternately in a Dutch and a Belgian town ; 
(4) equal commercial advantages and rights ; (5) imme- 
diately after the Union the provinces and towns of 
Belgium were to be admitted to the trade and navigation 
of the Dutch colonies on the same footing as those of 
Holland; (6) the debts of the Dutch and Belgian 
provinces were to be a common charge; (7) also the — 
maintenance of the frontier fortresses ; (8) the costs 
of the dikes were to fall on the special districts inte- 
rested, except in cases of extraordinary disaster. _ 

On August 1 the Sovereign Prince, after his accep- 
tance of the Eight Articles, took over the provisional 
government of Belgium, awaiting the final settlement 
of the boundaries and political status of the newly- 
created buffer State by the Congress of Vienna. 

_ The Congress met in October 1814, but its delibera- 
tions were far from harmonious. The persistent efforts 
of Prussia for territorial aggrandizement, first in Poland, 
then by the annexation of Saxony, almost led to 
its dissolution and the outbreak of war. In the midst 
of this wrangling the news of Napoleon’s return from 
Elba (March 8, 1815) fell like a thunderbolt. It was. 
no longer a question of dividing the spoils but of 
uniting once more for the overthrow of the common foe. 

Tired of waiting for the recognition that did not come, 
the Sovereign Prince determined that he would wait no 


1 The new Grondwet for Holland of 146 articles was drawn up by a 
special commission and approved by the Notables, March 28, 1814. 

2 In the original draft of May 20, it was proposed that the 
representation should be equal, and that Holland and Belgium 
should each have a separate Council of State. 
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longer. He issued a proclamation (March 16) announc- 
ing his assumption of the kingly title; and on May 23 
the representatives of the Powers gave their official 
sanction to the fart accompli. The new kingdom was 
scarcely established~when it had to defend its existence ; 
and Dutch and Belgian soldiers, under the command of 
the young Prince of Orange; fought side by side on the 
fields of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. 

The first act of King William was to appoint a Com- 
mission (April 22) to carry out the necessary changes in 
the Grondwet. It consisted of twenty-four members, 
twelve each from North and South, and an equal 
number of Protestants and Catholics. The problem 
presented many difficulties, but the common danger of _ 
a Napoleonic invasion produced a conciliatory spiri 
and the Commissioners finished their task on July 18. 
The most remarkable feature of the new scheme of 
government was the position of autocratic authority 
given to the King. With an irresponsible Ministry, a 
First Chamber of sixty members appointed for life by 
the King, and a Second Chamber of 110 members, 
elected under a limited franchise, which had the right 
to reject but not to amend legislative proposals, and 
to whom the budget was only submitted decennially, 
William I had the future destinies of the country in 
his hands. | 

The Dutch States-General, on August 8, 1815, 
approved the new Constitution by a unanimous vote. 
Its reception by the Belgian Notables, who met at 
Brussels on August 18, was on the contrary marked by 
open hostility. In Belgium probably 99 per cent. of the 
population was Catholic. The clauses of the Constitu- 
tion which declared that the reigning sovereign must 
be a Protestant, and which established absolute reli- 
gious equality, were unacceptable to the powerful 
Clerical party. The granting to the Belgian provinces, 
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with their three-and-a-half million inhabitants, only the 
same representation in the proposed Second Chamber of 
the States-General as to the Dutch provinces with a 
population of barely two millions, was regarded as un- 
just, and as a proof that Belgium did not take her place 
in the new kingdom on terms of equality with Holland, 
but as an ‘increase’ of the former United Provinces 
‘in virtue of the right of conquest’. Another grievance 
was the equal sharing of the debt.! 

All these causes for discontent led to the rejection of 
the Constitution by a large majority of the Notables. 
The total number summoned to Brussels was 1,603 ; 
of these 1,323 were present. The result of the voting 
was 796 against, and 527 for accepting the Constitution. 
The method by which the King overrode this decision 
was as dishonest as it was arbitrary and high-handed. 
He first added to the minority the 280 votes of the 
Notables who had not voted. He then deducted from 
the majority and gave to the minority 126 votes, on the 
ground that these, having been given avowedly in 
opposition to the principle of religious equality, 1. e. 
to one of the basic principles of the Eight Articles, were 
given mistakenly and should be counted as in favour 
of the rest of the Constitution. He then declared that 
the Constitution had been accepted by a majority of 
263 votes. Such bare-faced manipulation was certain 
to deepen dissatisfaction and to increase distrust. 

The Congress of Vienna had given its official sanction 

the creation of the Kingdom of the Netherlands under 

e sovereignty of the Prince of Orange-Nassau by a 
treaty bearing date May 31, 1815. This same treaty 
granted the Belgian province of Luxemburg as an 
hereditary possession to the King of the Netherlands 
(in exchange for his Nassau possessions, which were 
ceded to Prussia) with the title of Grand Duke. The 

1 The debt of Holland was 589, that of Belgium 27 million florins. 
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Grand Duchy was henceforth to form part of the Ger- 
manic Confederation._ The boundaries of the new 
kingdom were defined in general terms in Art. IT of 
this treaty of May 31, but a large number of details 
were settled by a series of special boundary treaties? 
with Austria, Prussia, and France. On the whole it 
received generous treatment, since in addition to practi- 
cally the whole of the former Austrian Netherlands 
(except Luxemburg), the ‘ accroissement de territoire ’ 
included the important district which had for centuries 
before 1795 been ruled by the prince-bishops of Liége, 
the duchy of Bouillon, and some thirty smaller pieces of 
territory. On the other hand Prussia, having failed to 
annex Saxony, had sought compensation in the Rhenish 
provinces, where she succeeded in greatly increasing 
her possessions and welding them into a unified domi- 
nion. To achieve this a number of border-strips were 
cut off from Luxemburg, Liége, Limburg, and Gelder- 
land.* As the Kingdom of the Netherlands had been 
expressly created as a barrier to French aggression, . 
King William, connected as he was with Prussia by 
many close ties, no doubt welcomed the presence of a 
powerful State .upon his eastern frontier on whose 
friendship he could rely. 

On September 26, 1815, at Brussels, in the presence of 


1 It is unnecessary to discuss the Luxemburg question here, as it 
has been dealt with fully in @ separate paper (No. 27 of this 
Series). 

2 (1) Boundary Treaty between Francis I, Emperor of eee: 
and William, King of the Netherlands, May 14, 1815. 

(2) Treaty of June 9, 1815. 

(3) Article 1 of the Second Treaty of Paris, November 20, 1815. 

(4) Boundary Treaty with Prussia, Aix-la-Chapelle, June 26, 1816. 

(5) Boundary Treaty with Prussia at Cleves, October 7, 1816. 

(6) Boundary Treaty with France at Courtrai, March 28, 1820. 

8 For a complete list of all the pieces of territory gained and lost 
see Vereeniging en Scheiding, by Uitkamp and Craandijk, pp. 22-6. 
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the assembled: States-General, the King of the Nether- 
lands publicly took the oath to maintain the Constitu- 
tion. This act finally consummated the union of Holland 
and Belgium ; and the new State began its political and 
administrative existence. It was an ill-assorted union. 
Between North and South stood the barrier of more 
than two centuries of history. During that long-period 
the destinies of the Dutch and Belgian peoples had 
moved on wholly different lines; and the mingled 
arrogance and selfishness of Dutch policy towards the 
Belgic provinces, of whjch the closing of the Scheldt and 
the Barrier treaties had been the culminating examples, 
had left bitter memories behind. Calvinistic Protes- 
tantism was dominant in Holland; the entire popu- 
lation of the Belgic provinces was devotedly Catholic. 
The north was a sea-faring and trading community ; 
the south industrial and agricultural. To weld together 
into a single body politic these discordant elements 
demanded statesmanship of a high order. 

_ King William possessed many great qualities, but in 
those most needed for the task that lay before him he 
was conspicuously deficient. Industrious and well- 
meaning, the King did his utmost to develop Belgian 
industries and to improve the means of communication. 
Under his fostering care the prosperity of Antwerp, now 
that the Scheldt was no longer closed, rapidly revived ; 
while Ghent, Liége, and other places became manu- 
facturing centres of increasing importance. From the 
point of view of commerce and industry the Belgians 
had no grievances and much cause for satisfaction. 
Politically the position of affairs was very different. It 
became in fact intolerable. The attitude of the Dutch 
to the Belgians, from 1815 onwards, was that of people 
commissioned by the Powers to administer a conquered 
land; and the King’s own attitude was that of an 


out-and-out Hollander. 
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Of the seven Ministers of State in 1816 one only was 
Belgian, and he was entrusted with the Ministry of 
Public Works and Waterways. In 1830 there was still 
only one Belgian Minister. Out of thirty-nine diplo- 
matists thirty were Dutch. An enormous proportion of 
posts in the Civil Service, and with hardly an exception 
the important military posts, were filled by Hollanders. 
One of the articles of the Fundamental Law declared 
that the States-General should meet alternately in a 
Dutch and a Belgian city ; it was never carried out. 
All: the ministerial and administrative departments 
had their seats at The Hague; and all the military 
establishments were in the northern provinces. 

Nor had the Belgians any real power to interfere with 
legislation or the imposition of taxes of which they dis- 
approved. The King personally had very large powers 
of initiative, and he was sure of the support of the 
First Chamber of the States-General, which: consisted 
of his nominees. In the Second Chamber, which could 
only reject, not amend, any Bill presented to it, the 
situation was no better. In this Chamber the Belgian 
provinces, although their population was so very 
much larger, had only the same representation as 
the Dutch; and, as time went on, the antagonism of 
the two sets of deputies hardened into permanent 
opposition. Among the Belgians, then as now, there 
were Clericals and Liberals, but they sank their differ- 
ences in defence of their country’s cause. Their union, 
however, availed littleor nothing, for there were always 
two or three Belgians holding official posts, who either 
voted with the Government or abstained. 

Two most unpopular imposts, known as the mouture 
and abatiage, i.e. on ground corn and on the carcasses 
of beasts, were passed by 55 votes, two of which were 
Belgian, against a minority of 51 wholly Belgian (July 
21, 1821). This vote was the beginning of a permanent 
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cleavage. From this time forth the Belgian deputies 
opposed the Dutch Government, while the Hollanders 
ranged themselves en bloc in its support. 

Equally unfortunate and ill-judged were the dealings 
of the Calvinist sovereign with the Catholic clergy 
in Belgium. He had a genuine interest in the promo- 
tion of education, but his attempt by a royal decree 
(July 11, 1825) to compel the candidates for the priest- 
hood to pass a two-years’ course in secular learning at 
the Collegium Philosophicum which he had founded at 
Louvain, before being admitted to an episcopal semi- 
nary, aroused against him the bitter animosity of the 
powerful Clerical party ; and this was increased when; 
by another arbitrary decree, he forbade them to study 
at foreign universities. The indignation caused by 
these interferences in matters which lay within the 
legitimate jurisdiction and authority of the Catholic 
episcopate found its strongest response throughout the 
Flemish-speaking districts. Other decrees, making a 
knowledge of the Dutch language obligatory for 
admission to all public offices (September 15, 1819), 
and declaring (October 26, 1822) Dutch to be henceforth 
_ the national and official language of the kingdom, were 
peculiarly offensive to the Walloon districts and to the 
large number of Belgians who always spoke French, 
which had been the official language of the country 
since Burgundian times. 

The freedom of the press had been expressly guaran- 
teed by the Fundamental Law, Art. 227. This article 
was from the first treated with almost contemptuous 
indifference. The return of Napoleon in March 1815 
exposed the newly-erected Kingdom of the Netherlands 
to serious danger; and it was necessary to adopt 
stringent measures for national defence. Among them 
was a royal decree (April 20) which forbade the publi- 
cation of news or of printed matter to the injury of the 
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State or the disturbance of the public peace. The 
severest penalties were to be inflicted on all offenders, 
without jury, by a court of nine judges created for 
the purpose. It was an emergency measure, necessary 
and justifiable in the circumstances, but which, as a 
temporary restriction, should have lapsed when the 
emergency was past. So far was this from being the 
case that the editor and printer of the Spectateur Belge 
were, under the provisions of this decree, imprisoned 
and fined in 1817; and in 1818 the King obtained the 
sanction of a subservient States-General to a law which, 
with some slight modifications, legalized the procedure 
and the penalties of the decree of April 1815. 

- By this statute the press was firmly muzzled in 
defiance of the Fundamental Law; and its provisions 
were never regarded as a power in reserve for times of 
crisis, but were systematically acted upon. All hostile 
criticism of the Government by Belgian publicists and 
writers was mercilessly repressed. But, though repressed, 
it continued, and with increasing bitterness and pun- 
gency, from the pens of writers as skilful in keeping 
within the letter of the law as they were bold in facing 
prosecution when it came. Matters came to a head with 
a royal message sent to the States-General on Decem- 
ber 11, 1829. A new law for restraining the attacks of 
political agitators against the Government was an- 
nounced. A few concessions were made to public 
opinion, but the King announced in the most uncom- 
promising manner his intention of ruling autocratically 
and without a responsible ministry. The Minister of 
Justice, Van Maanen, sent out on the following day a 
notice to all civil officials that they were required within 
twenty-four hours to signify their adherence to the 
principles laid down in the royal message. | 

This message added fresh fuel to the agitation against 
Dutch rule ; ‘and during the early part of the year 1830 
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the feeling of irreconcilable estrangement between north 
and south became more and more strongly marked. 
In particular the prosecution and banishment of three 
leading journalists, De Potter, Tielemans, and Barthels 
caused general resentment, and did not silence but 
rather increased the virulence of the press and pamphlet 
‘campaign. Nevertheless, the signs of material pros- 
perity among the commercial and industrial classes 
were evident throughout the country, and in the summer 
of 1830 few anticipated any immediate popular uprising 
against the Dutch Government. | 


(8) Tue Betotan REVOLUTION: PERIOD OF 
TRANSITION, 1830-9 


Atthismoment of tension the news of the sudden revo- 
lution in Paris, which in a few days (July 30-August 7) 
had overthrown the autocratic rule of Charles X and. 
established a Constitutional Monarchy under Louis 
Philippe, caused a profound sensation in Belgium. 
Beneath an appearance of outward calm the spirit of 
revolutionary unrest was widespread among the popu- 

' lace of Brussels ; it only required a spark to set it aflame. 
A performance on August 25 of the opera ‘La Muette 
de Portici’, the subject of which was Masaniello’s in- 
surrection at Naples in 1648, was the immediate cause 
of a revolutionary riot. It stirred the passions of the 
audience to a wild outburst of patriotic ardour, which 
spread to the crowds in the street. All night long the 
town was in the hands of the rioters; and, among other 
acts of tumultuary violence, the house of the unpopular 
minister Van Maanen was burnt and pillaged. The 
King by timely and whole-hearted concessions might 
have saved the situation, but his pride forbade him to 
yield to the dictates of a mob. The Prince of Orange, 
at his own request, was sent on a mission of inquiry to 
Brussels (September 1-3), but, having no power to act,’ 
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he effected nothing. In his anxiety to avoid armed con- 
flict, he made, however, the fatal mistake of ordering 
the Dutch troops to leave the town. This was inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness and the revolt spread ; 
bodies of insurgents from Liége, Luxemburg, and other 
chiefly Walloon districts arrived in Brussels; and all 
authority passed into the hands of the revolutionary 
leaders. 

For the purpose of qcotasting property, a large body 
of Dutch troops under the command of Prince Frederick, 
King William’s second son, entered Brussels on Septem- 
ber 23 and advanced as far as the Park. A desperate 
resistance here stayed their progress ; and, after three 
days of street fighting and considerable losses, they 
withdrew on September 26 and retreated to Antwerp. 
The insurrection was victorious ; the revolt swept over 
the whole of Belgium ; and a Provisional Government 
was formed. 

There were four parties in Belgium: (1) for a 
republic; (2) for annexation to France; (3) for an 
Orleans prince as king; (4) for the Prince of Orange 
as king. The republicans were but a small minority. 
Those’ who favoured intimate relations with France 
found no countenance at Paris. The Orange candidature 
was a compromise, but its adherents were confined to 
Antwerp and to the Flemish commercial towns. On 
October 2 King William requested the four Powers 
who had created the Kingdom of the Netherlands in 
1815 to send armed assistance. On the same day the 
Provisional Government issued a proclamation de- 
claring Belgium an independent State, and summoned 
a National Congress. The Congress, elected by all 
Belgians above 25 years of age, met at Brussels on 
November 16. Its decisions were conclusive. By over- 
whelming majorities it declared for a monarchical form 
of government and for the perpetual exclusion of the 
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House of Orange-Nassau. A Commission appointed to 
draw up a Constitution completed its task by February 
7, 1831. The Constitution was modelled on that of 
England. It was a statesmanlike effort to establish a 
limited constitutional monarchy on the firm foundation 
of liberal representative institutions. 

While these important events had been taking place 
in Belgium, the Conference of representatives of the 
Allied Powers, in response to the appeal of King William 
‘for armed intervention on his behalf, had met in London 
on November 4, 1830; but its course of action was by 
no means what the King had expected. Its first step 
was to require that an armistice should be concluded 
between Holland and Belgium while the Powers were 
considering what the future relations between the two 
countries should be. The position had changed since 
the Four Powers had in 1815 created the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands as ‘a bulwark against French aggression. 
France was now represented at the Conference by the 
cleverest and most experienced diplomatist of the time, 
the aged and astute Talleyrand, whose policy was to 
work hand in hand with England on a basis of good 
understanding and disinterestedness. The fall of the 
Wellington Ministry (November 16) facilitated his task ; 
anc he found in the new Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Palmerston, a statesman disposed to, be friendly to 
the Belgian cause. Of the other Powers, Austria and 
Russia were indifferent, while Prussia, in spite of the 
close connexion of King William with the House of 
Hohenzollern, could not venture on armed intervention. 
in face of the firm attitude of England and France 
acting together for a peaceable settlement. 

On December 20 the Conference issued a protocol 
which declared that the union between Holland and 
Belgium had unfortunately proved a failure, and that 
in consequence the Conference would occupy itself in 
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making new arrangements by which the future inde- 
pendence of Belgium could be combined with the 
interests and securities of the other Powers and of 
European equilibrium. The Provisional Government 
was asked to send to London, as quickly as possible, 
Commissioners furnished with instructions and suffi- 
cient powers to take part in the discussions concerning 
these arrangements. It was, however, expressly de- 
clared that the rights of the King of the Netherlands 
and of the Germanic Confederation upon the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg were in nowise to be affected by 
these arrangements. This last clause was as displeasing 
to the Belgian Congress as was the tenor of the whole 
protocol to William I. 

A protocol of January 20, 1831, defined the conditions 
of the proposed separation. Holland was to have the 
same boundaries as the former Republic of the United | 
Provinces in 1790. All the rest of the territory assigned 
in 1815 to the Kingdom of the Netherlands (except 
Luxemburg) was to form the new Kingdom of Belgium. 
The Five Powers guaranteed the perpetual neutrality _ 
of Belgium and the integrity and inviolability of its 
territory within the limits as defined. By a further 
protocol of January 27, Belgium’s share of the debt of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands was fixed at 12 of the 
whole. The sovereign of Belgium was required to 
assent to these bases of settlement as a condition 
preliminary to his recognition by the Powers. 

The Congress at Brussels was, however, far from being 
disposed to accept tamely and meekly the decisions 
of the Conference. They determined, January 19, to 
proceed at once to the choice of a king without consult- 
ing the Powers. On February 1, by a majority of 163 to 
9 votes, a strong protest against the territorial disposi- 
tions of the protocol of January 20 was passed and sent 
to London. King Louis Philippe had already declared, 
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both to the Belgian Provisional Government and to the 
Powers, that he would not allow his son, the Duke of 
Nemours, to be elected King of the Belgians ; and, by a 
self-denying ordinance, at the instance of Great Britain, 
the Conference decided (February 1) that, if the Belgian 
sovereignty were offered to a member of the reigning 
families of any of the Great Powers, consent would be 
refused. Nevertheless, in the teeth of the declaration 
of the French king, the Congress on February 3 elected 
the Duke of Nemours, who received 97 votes, while 
the Napoleonic candidate, the Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
son of Eugéne Beauharnais, received 67 votes, and 
the Austrian Archduke Charles 21. The election was 
notified to the Conference, which not only refused 
(February 7) to recognize the election of Nemours, but 
added that they would not accept Leuchtenberg, if he 
_ were elected. | 

This situation of cross purposes was somewhat re- 
lieved, though scarcely simplified, when King William, 
after having protested against the protocol of Decem- 
ber 20, unexpectedly announced, on February 18, his 
adhesion to the protocols of January 20 and 27. His 
motive in doing this was probably the hope that the 
Conference, in its irritation at Belgian obduracy, might 
offer the crown to the Prince of Orange, then in London 
watching events. Orangist intriguers in Antwerp and 
Flanders had been busily working, but the Provisional 
Government, in order to strengthen the executive power, 
had on February 23 secured the election of Baron 
Surlet de Chokier as regent; and vigorous action was 
taken to prevent any disturbance of the peace. 

The British Government had, however, seen that 
there was no chance of an Orange-Nassau being 
accepted by the Belgian Congress, and now began to 
press forward the candidature of Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg. Leopold had lived in England since the 
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death of his wife, the Princess Charlotte, and had in 
the previous year refused the offer of the Greek crown. 
In April the ministry of the Regent determined, after 
finding that there would be no opposition to Leopold 
on the part of France, to send four commissioners to 
London to approach the Prince and make to him 
the conditional offer of the crown, subject to the 
subsequent approval of the Congress. The Coburg 
prince was a Protestant, but he undertook to marry 
a Catholic princess and to bring up his children as 
Catholics ; and he also promised to do his utmost to 
secure through the British Government some modifica- 
tion of the protocol of January 20 with regard to 
Luxemburg, Dutch Flanders, and Limburg, and the 
proportion of the debt imposed upon the Belgic pro- 
vinces. On June 4 he was elected king. © 

The Five Powers had, in a protocol dated April 17, 
directed the British Minister at Brussels, Lord Ponsonby, 
to announce to the Belgian Government that the con- - 
ditions of the separation of Holland and Belgium,.as 
laid down in the protocol of January 20 and in a later 
protocol of February 19,’ were fundamental and irre- 
vocable ; and that, if they were not accepted as such, 
the relations between the Five Powers and the Belgian 
authorities would be broken off. This threat did not, 
however, prevent Prince Leopold and the Belgian 
commissioners from pressing the Conference for the 
desired territorial and financial modifications, and they 
succeeded. On May 21 Ponsonby was authorized to 
inform the Belgian Government that the Conference 
was ready to enter into negotiations with the King of 
Holland, having for their object the possession by 
Belgium of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, ‘ moyen- 
nant de justes. compensations’. The Belgians, June 2, 


1 Drawn up after the Conference had received the adhesion of 
King William to the protocols of January 20 and 27. : 
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offered to settle the territorial disputes ‘au moyen de 
sacrifices pécuniaires’, The result was the promul- 
gation by the Conference, on June 26, of the (so-called) 
Preliminary Treaty of the XVIII Articles. By this 
treaty the question of Luxemburg was reserved for 
a separate negotiation; meanwhile the status quo to 
be maintained. The questions of Maastricht, Limburg, 
and various enclaves were left for friendly settlement. 
Belgium was to bear only the amount of the debt she 
had incurred before the Union and a fair share of that 
incurred since 1815. 

Palmerston and Talleyrand, acting in closest agree- 
ment, were the real authors of this treaty ;1 and Great 
Britain and France, in face of the. threatened opposi- 
tion of King William, had agreed to act unitedly in 
case of any revival of hostilities. The day following 
the signature of the treaty, Leopold accepted the 
crown on condition that the Congress gave its assent 
to the XVIII Articles. After stormy debate this 
assent was ratified by 126 votes to 70 on July 9. The 
king-elect landed in Belgium on July 17 and took the 
oath to the Constitution at Brussels on July 21. 

- The vote of July 9 had been gained largely through 
faith in ministerial assurances that the territorial 
questions would be favourably settled. It was assumed 
by Belgium that, with the support of the Powers, the 
opposition of Holland was no longer of any account: 
This was a great mistake. On the very day, July 21,’ 
when King Leopold took the oath, William I refused 
to accept the XVIII Articles, while adhering to his 
approval of the ‘bases of separation’ of January 20 
and 27, which had been declared ‘fundamental and 
irrevocable’. He threatened further that, ‘if Prince 


1 The neutrality proposal originally came from the Prussian 
plenipotentiary, Bulow. 
2 A protest had already been made, July 12. 
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Leopold should take possession of the throne, he could 
not but consider him as an enemy ’. 

These were no empty words. The facile success of 
the Belgian Revolution had led not only the Belgians 
but the statesmen of Europe to have a poor opinion 
of the Dutch military power. A speaker had ventured 
in the Congress debate (July 6) to say that ‘ Holland 
was the most cowardly nation of Europe’.? King 
William determined to teach his former subjects a 
lesson. Unexpectedly, on August 2, the Prince of 
Orange, at the head of a well-equipped force of 36,000 
men with 72 guns, entered Belgium. The new King, 
only just arrived in the country, did his best to organ- 
ize resistance, but he lacked the means. The Prince, 
driving before him the weak Belgian army, entered 
Louvain on August 12, and menaced the defenceless 
capital. He had, however, accomplished his object, 
and did not desire to advance further. At Louvain 
the British Minister, Sir Robert Adair, brought to him 
the information that a French army of 40,000 men 
under Marshal Gérard had, at the invitation of the 
Powers, crossed the frontier, and proposed an armistice. 
It was accepted, and the brilliant Ten-Days’ Campaign 
ended in the quiet withdrawal of the Dutch army, 
after having achieved the humiliation of the new 
Belgian State and its elected king. 

The Conference met again at London to consider 
the new situation. As the protocols of January were 
unacceptable to Belgium, and the XVIII Articles were 
repudiated by Holland, the only course was to arbitrate 
between the two and draw up a new Treaty of Separa- 
tion, which should be definitive and final. This treaty, 
in XXIV Articles, was published on October 14, and 
with three supplementary articles was signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of the Five Powers on November 15. 

1 Alexander Rodenbach. 
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The Ten-Days’ Campaign had brought about a number 
of changes in the XVIII Articles in favour of Holland. 

The north-western part of Luxemburg was indeed 
conceded to Belgium, but at a heavy price.! Holland 
had before 1815 only shared the sovereignty of Maas- 
tricht with the Prince-bishop of Liége, whose territory 
since 1815 had formed part of Belgium. She had also 
possessed some detached pieces of territory bordering 
on the River Meuse on both banks. She now by the 
new treaty received the entire sovereignty of Maastricht 
with a slice of territory on the left bank of the Meuse, 
giving her the complete control of the river at this 
important point, and a considerable piece of the duchy 
of Limburg on both sides of that river until it entered 
Dutch Gelderland. This cession, which included 
roughly the cantons of Sittard and Ruremonde, aroused 
strong opposition in Belgium, partly sentimental, since 
the population was entirely Belgian by affection and 
tradition, but also due to the fact that this strip of 
Dutch territory would intercept Belgian communica- 
tions with Germany. Both banks of the Scheldt 
remained in the hands of the Dutch, who, though no 
longer allowed to close the river, had the right of 
imposing moderate dues. The question of the share of 
debt was settled to the disadvantage of Belgium. The 
King of Holland was required to approach the Germanic 
Confederation and the Nassau agnates with regard to 
the proposed division of Luxemburg. 

However distasteful the XXIV Articles were to the 
Belgian people, King Leopold felt that they must be 
accepted. The existence of the kingdom depended 
upon it, and he threatened to abdicate if the assent 
of the Chambers was refused. This decided the matter. 
The treaty was accepted, though with much misgiving 


' 1 For a fuller discussion of the Luxemburg question, see 
Luxemburg and Limburg, No. 27 of this series. 
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and soreness of heart, both by the Senate and by the 
Chamber of Representatives; and the Belgian pleni- 
potentiaries in London were empowered to sign this 
important document, by which Belgium was legally 
constituted by the solemn recognition of each of the 
Five Great Powers, as an independent kingdom whose 
perpetual neutrality was enforced and guaranteed by 
the signatories. It is important to note that the 
ratification was made by Belgium with each of the 
Five Powers separately.’ ‘It was not a joint guarantee. 
King William had, however, expected greater re- 
sults from the Ten Days’ Campaign; he protested 
against the XXIV Articles, and obstinately declined 
to sign the treaty unless it were modified. He was 
relying upon his close family relations with the courts 
of Prussia and Russia, with whom Austria was acting. 
But, if these Powers delayed their ratification of the 
treaty, it was only because they wished before doing 
so to use every means to overcome the stiff-necked 
determination of William not to make the cancessions 
required. The Emperor Nicholas went so far as to 
send Count Alexis Orloff to The Hague on a special 
mission for this purpose. Orloff, acting in concert 
with the Austrian and Prussian representatives in 
Holland, saw, however, all his efforts end in failure. 
England and France (on behalf. of the signatories of 
the treaty) now determined on coercive measures. 
Palmerston and Talleyrand continued to act in perfect 
accord. The marriage (August 9, 1832) of King Leopold 
with the eldest of the Orleans princesses had secured 


1 The sovereigns signed the XXIV Articles—Belgium, Novem- 
ber 22; France, November 24; Great Britain, December 6; Prussia, 
January 7; Austria, March 21. The ratifications by the pleni- 
potentiaries at London were concluded on the following dates: 
France and Great Britain, January 31, 1832; Austria and Prussia, 
April 18; Russia, May 4. | | 
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for him the whole-hearted support of King Louis 
Philippe. He had from the first possessed that of 
England. The two Powers concluded a convention on 
October 22 by which the King of Holland was required 
to give an engagement to withdraw his troops, not later 
than November 2, from all the territory which the 
treaty of November 15, 1831, had assigned to Belgium. 
In case of refusal, an embargo was to be placed on all 
Dutch vessels in the ports of the two countries, and the 
ports of Holland were to be blockaded. If on Novem- 
ber 13 any Dutch troops were found on Belgian 
territory, a French army would with the assent of 
the King of the Belgians enter Belgium and compel 
their withdrawal. A similar demand was made at 
Brussels for the evacuation of the territory assigned 
by treaty to Holland. Notice of the Anglo-French 
Convention of October 22 was duly sent to the three 
other signatories of the XXIV Articles. Apart from 
their previous declarations ' that they would not take 
any active part in measures of armed coercion, it was 
clear that Austria and Russia were too far off for any 
immediate intervention. <A special invitation was, 
however, sent to the King of Prussia, October 30, 
asking him to occupy provisionally the disputed parts 
of Luxemburg and Limburg, 


et de les garder en dépdét jusqu’éa ce que le roi des Pays-Bas 
ait formellement accepté et pris l’engagement de remplir ies 
conditions attachées 4 leur possession par le traité du 15 no- 
vembre 1831. 


The Prussian Government declined to intervene 
directly, but it sent a corps of observation to be 
stationed between the Meuse and the Rhine as a measure 
of federal precaution. Due notice was given of this 


1 Made at the final meeting of the Conference at London, Octo- 
ber 1, 1832. 
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step to the Germanic Diet at its meeting, December 6, 
1832, and was approved by it. 

The Franco-British Note aroused somewhat violent 
discussions in the Belgian Chamber of Representatives, 
and it was not until November 2 that the reply was sent. 
It ran as follows : 


Que S. M. le Roi des Belges consent a faire évacuer le 12 de 
ce mois, et méme & une époque plus rapprochée la place de 
Venloo, les forts et lieux qui en dépendent, ainsi que les portions 
de territoire qui ne font pas partie du royaume de Belgique, en 
méme temps que le gouvernement belge entrera en possession 
de la citadelle d’Anvers, ainsi que des forts et lieux situés sur les 
deux rives de |’Escaut, qui font partie du territoire assigné & 
ce royaume par le traité du 15 novembre. | 


On this same day (November 2) a reply was received 
from King William. It was a firm refusal. Events 
now followed rapidly. The embargo on Dutch vessels 
took effect on November 7; and a combined Anglo- 
French fleet set sail to blockade the Dutch coasts. 
The King of the Belgians on November 9 signified to 
the French Government, in accordance with the terms 
of the Convention, his desire that a French force should 
enter Belgium. On the appointed day (November 15) 
the army of the North, 60,000 strong, under Marshal 
Gérard, crossed the frontier and marched straight on 
Antwerp. The Dutch general Chassé made a very 
gallant defence, but was compelled to capitulate on 
December 23; and the Dutch admiral Kleinzoon burnt — 
his twelve gunboats rather than surrender. The Dutch 
were still in possession of the forts of Lillo and Lief- 
kenshoek, which commanded the passage of the river 
lower down ; and the French marshal offered to release 
the Antwerp prisoners, if King William would order 
the evacuation of the two forts. He refused to do so. 
His obstinacy proved advantageous to Belgium. The 
French army retired, placing Antwerp in Belgian 
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possession ; and, so long as the Dutch king refused 
to give up Lillo and Liefkenshoek, the Belgians 
were not called upon to evacuate Limburg and © 
Luxemburg. 

During the early months of 1833 an exchange of 
diplomatic Notes took place, which led to the signing 
of a convention, known as the Convention of London, 
dated May 21, 1833. By this convention the embargo 
on Dutch shipping was removed; and the King of 
Holl@nd undertook not to engage in hostilities with 
Belgium pending the signature of a definitive treaty 
between Holland and Belgium. Meanwhile the naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt, and also of the Meuse, was to be 
free. In a supplementary article it was declared that 
the suspension of hostilities included the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg and the part of Limburg provisionally 
occupied by Belgian troops. This convention, which 
was a recognition by Holland of the neutrality of 
Belgium and of the maintenance of the status quo 
until the signing of a definitive treaty, was in every 
way favourable to Belgium. A further convention 
with regard to the navigation of the Meuse and the 
military communications of Maastricht was concluded 
between the two countries on November 18. 

As a consequence of the cessation of hostilities, in 
reply to an invitation addressed by Great Britain and 
France to Austria, Prussia, and Russia, the Conference of 
the Five Powers again met at London on July 15, 1833. 
Its efforts to bring about a definite agreement broke 
down, however, as the Belgian Government, supported 
by Lord Palmerston, insisted that, as a preliminary to 
further negotiations, King William should obtain the 
assent of the Germanic Confederation and of the Nassau 
agnates to the proposed territorial arrangements. This 
William had not done, and, as it was evident that his 
settled policy was one of waiting upon events, the 
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Conference broke up, and no attempt was made to 
disturb the status quo established by the Convention 
of May 21, 1833. Year after year passed. Meanwhile 
Luxemburg and Limburg remained in Belgian occupa- 
tion, sending deputies to the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, and paying their taxes cheerfully, and both 
the Belgian Government and the people of the two 
provinces began to regard their incorporation in the 
kingdom as practically a fait accomoplt. 

They were suddenly undeceived. The absolutist 
King of the Netherlands, knowing that he had on his 
side, if not the open support, at least the secret sym- 
pathy of the absolutist sovereigns of Prussia, Russia, - 
and Austria, had for seven years withheld his signature 
to a treaty to which on principle he was opposed, ever 
ready to take advantage of a favourable opportunity 
for reopening the whole question. But the growing 
consolidation and prosperity of the new Belgian king- 
dom under the sagacious rule of King Leopold had — 
opened the eyes of the loyal and patient Dutch people 
to the folly of maintaining an army on a war footing 
year after year, involving heavy burdens in taxation 
without any hope of reversing the decision of 1831. 
Their discontent and dissatisfaction found voice in the 
States-General, and the King at last saw the necessity 
of abandoning his haughty non-possumus attitude. 
His Minister at London, M. Dedel, was instructed 
to inform Lord Palmerston (March 14, 1838) that the 
King was ready to adhere ‘pleinement et entiérement’ 
to the conditions imposed by the XXIV Articles, 
and to sign the treaty of November 15, 1831. The 
Belgian people received the news with consternation. 
The two Chambers, all classes, all parts of the kingdom 
were united in opposition to the cessions of territory 
that they were asked to make. They counted upon 
the support of England and France. But Palmerston, 
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to whose initiative, in conjunction with Talleyrand, 
Belgium may be said to have owed its existence, now 
announced to each of the three Eastern Powers that 
Great Britain would strictly support the execution of 
the territorial arrangements made in the X XIV Articles: 
This resolve on the part of the British Minister deter- 
mined the attitude of France. 

The Conference met again at London in October, 
and all the efforts of King Leopold and the Belgian 
people to obtain a modification of the treaty proved 
unavailing. The offer of Belgium to pay 60,000,000 fi. 
as compensation for the disputed portions of Limburg 
and Luxemburg was rejected by King William and 
also by the Germanic Confederation. Such wag the 
tension of feeling in Belgium that preparations were 
even made for war, and the Polish general Skrzynecki 
was invited to take the command. But these were 
counsels of madness; and when the plenipotentiary 
of France,. where public opinion largely supported 
Belgium, had appended his signature with that of 
the plenipotentiaries of the other Four Powers to the 
protocol drawn up by the Conference dated January 
23, 1839, and when the plenipotentiaries of Holland 
had also signed it (February 1), Belgium found herself 
absolutely isolated. To resist would have been to 
commit suicide. The proposal that the treaty should 
be signed was adopted (March 19) by the Chamber of 
Representatives by 58 votes against 42; by the Senate, 
(March 26) by 31 votes against 14. On April 19 
M. Van de Weyer signed at the Foreign Office in 
London the treaty with the Five Powers and the 
treaty with Holland!; and the plenipotentiaries of 
Austria and Prussia in the name of the Germanic 

1 Cf The N eutrality of Belgium, No. 29 of this Series, which 


examines the question in detail; and Hertslet, Map of Hurope by 
Treaty, IT, Nos. 183, 184, 185. 
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Confederation declared the formal consent of the Diet _ 
to the territorial arrangements in Luxemburg. 


(9) THe Breteran Kinepow, 1839-1914 


i 

’ With the signing of the treaty of April 19, 1839, the 
element of incertitude as to the position and status of 
the new Belgian kingdom disappeared ; and Belgium 
was free henceforth, as an independent State, whose 
perpetual neutrality was guaranteed by the Five Great 
Powers, to pursue without let or hindrance from 
without its national ideals, and to devote itself to the 
development of its national resources. Belgium has 
always been noted as a rich and productive agricultural 
country and for its skilful tillage and intensive cultiva- 
tion, but during the centuries of Spanish and Austrian. 
rule, with the closing of the Scheldt, its commerce had 
ceased, and its once flourishing textile and other 
industries had lost their ancient supremacy. It is to 
the credit of King William that he did his best to 
revive industrial activity in the Belgic provinces, and 
it was due to his encouragement that John Cockerill 
laid the foundations in 1820 of the Seraing factories 
and began to work the coal-fields in the Meuse valley. 
From the very first King Leopold made the develop- 
ment of industry and trade his especial care. At his 
initiative Belgium, first of all continental countries, 
provided itself with railways on a carefully thought-out 
system. The first line was opened for traffic between 
Malines and Brussels in 1835, and this was the begin- 
ning of that network of railways which has long made 
Belgium notable for its facilities of transport and 
communication. : 

The effect of the revolution had been for awhile to 
unite all Belgians, irrespective of party ; and the King 
did his utmost to maintain this spirit by giving his 
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support to a succession of moderate or neutral minis- 
tries. The Catholic or Conservative and the Liberal 
(largely anti-clerical) parties were indeed sharply — 
divided on many subjects, especially in regard to the 
question of religious education, but both parties con- 
tained many men of moderate views. As will be seen 
later, it was unfortunate that the Catholics drew -their 
chief strength from the Flemish-speaking, the Liberals 
from the Walloon provinces. The men who had taken 
the foremost part as leaders in the revolution were 
naturally those who occupied the first places in the 
early ministries, and the great majority of them were . 
of Walloon origin. It was not till 1842, when the 
moderate Liberal, M. Lebeau, was succeeded by M. 
Nothomb, a moderate Conservative, that primary 
education became a burning question. It was settled 
for a time by a law, September 23, 1842, which was 
a skilfully devised compromise. It was enacted that 
(1) religious instruction in a definite faith was to be 
given in every school; (2) each commune must main- 
tain at least one primary school; (3) in case of in- 
sufficiency of the communal means, support would be 
given by the State and the province. | 

~ Two brief ministries followed, in 1845 and 1846, under 
M. Van de Weyer and M. Theux; but the election of 
1847 resulted in the return of a large Liberal majority 
and M. Charles Rogier, one of the most ardent of the 
patriot leaders in 1830, became First Minister. Electoral 
reform had been promised ; and the qualification for the 
franchise was reduced to a direct contribution of 20 fr. 
Such a sum was still a considerable restriction, but it 
raised the number of voters from 45,000 in 1832 to 
80,000 in 1848. The Liberals now obtained an over- 
whelming majority—85 Liberals to 25 Catholics. Many 
measures of great utility to the commercial and working 
classes were carried out, and large public works were 
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undertaken. These measures, however, involved an 
increase of taxation, and an attempt to deal with 
secondary education led to strong opposition. In 1853 | 
the Rogier Ministry came to an end. In 1854 the 
Catholic vote secured a Conservative majority, and 
M. Pierre de Decker became premier. He was the first 
Fleming to attain to that office. His ministry met with 
bitter and uncompromising hostility from the Liberals, 
who found an eloquent leader in M. Frére-Orban (like 
Rogier and Lebeau a Liégeois), whose appeals to the 
masses led to demonstrations in the streets and revolu- 
tionary threatenings. Rogier, now an old man, returned 
to office in 1857, and was succeeded in 1860 by Frére- 
Orban, who remained at the head of the Government 
for ten years. The greatest achievement of his ministry 
was the capitalizing of the Scheldt tolls in 1863, carried 
out by Baron Lambermont. The collection of the dues 
was troublesome to Holland and a serious hindrance 
to the trade of Antwerp. The proposal to buy them 
up met, therefore, with a friendly reception by the 
Dutch Government ; and Great Britain, whose tonnage 
at the port of Antwerp was far larger than that of any 
other country, was quite ready to co-operate in carry- 
ing the matter through. A conference, at which twenty- 
one Powers were represented, was held at Brussels, 
July 1863, in order to decide on the quotas which 
each of them should bear. Belgium, although it 
possessed but a small mercantile marine, undertook, 
as the State benefiting most by the transaction, to bear 
one-third of the amount, viz. 32,276,566 francs. 

_ After a reign of thirty-four years, in which he had 
rendered to his adopted country services which can 
scarcely be overestimated, King Leopold died, Decem- 
ber 10, 1865, and was succeeded by his son, Leopold IT, 
who had married, August 22, 1853, the Archduchess 
Marie Henriette of Austria. | 

F 
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The folowing year witnessed the rapid and decisive 
defeat of Austria by Prussia and the formation of the 
North German Confederation under the hegemony 
of the latter Power. This sudden change in the. 
European balance of power had caused great uneasi- 
ness in France, and a general feeling of unsettle- 
ment and tension. To appease French public opinion, 
Napoleon III, whose tenure of power had been for 
_ some years weakening, felt himself obliged to attempt 
some counterstroke. He turned his eyes to Luxem- 
burg and Belgium. Foiled in his attempt to purchase 
the Grand Duchy from King William III of Holland, 
the Emperor’s next effort was to obtain through the 
French railway company de [ Est, by the help of a State 
subsidy, the same control over certain of the Belgian 
railways as the Compagnie de lEst had already 
obtained over those of Luxemburg. Frére-Orban 
proved himself at this critical time a wary and wide- 
. awake statesman. He himself visited Paris in order 
to learn by personal exchange of views whether there 
were any secret plottings against the interests of 
Belgium. That sinister designs were on foot is proved 
by the disclosure of the Benedetti proposal (what- 
ever its origin) 1 made by Bismarck after the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870—the proposal that 
France should give Prussia a free hand in Germany in 
exchange for the annexation of Belgium. 

However, before the outbreak of this war, Frére- 
Orban had already been ejected from power. The 
period in which he had been in office was important 
not merely because of the dangers which threatened 
Belgium from the rivalries of neighbouring Powers, 


1 It was asserted by Benedetti that the proposal was made to him 
by Bismarck verbally, and that the Prussian Chancellor asked him to 
commit it to writing with the cynical intention of publishing the 
document at a convenient time to the prejudice of France, 
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but because of the rise of new political forces and 
divisions of opinion within the kingdom. Frére-Orban, 
as Minister, had not redeemed the lavish promises made 
as a free-lance in opposition. Like his predecessor, 
Rogier, he belonged to that school of Liberalism known 
as doctrinaire, which aimed at centralization and State 
control, and the effacement of the traditional local 
" privileges and liberties so long tenaciously preserved in 
the Netherlands. Intent on pressing forward universal 
military service and the carrying out of great public 
works at the national charges, he made no attempt 
to alter the Nothomb educational compromise or to 
lower the franchise. A split now took place in the 
Liberal party between the doctrinaires and the Pro- 
gressives or advanced Radicals, who advocated obli- 
gatory secular education and such a lowering of the 
franchise as to bring about practically universal man- 
hood suffrage. This Liberal split was, moreover, 
accompanied by two other disintegrating forces, which 
began from this time forward to exercise an increasing 
influence in Belgian politics—the Flemish Movement 
or Flamingantisme and Socialism. 

The result was that in the elections, which took place 
in August 1870, the Catholics obtained a majority in 
both Chambers. Coming into power just as the 
Franco-Prussian War began, and faced by bitter 
opposition, they had great difficulties to meet, but 
their record was distinctly creditable. In the war 
which was waged close to their frontiers the neutrality 
of Belgium was not infringed nor did any complica- 
tions arise. This result was largely due to the initia- 
tive taken by Leopold II. He wrote personally to 
Queen Victoria and to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Gran- 
ville, urging that Great Britain should take diplomatic 
. 1 The history and character of these two movements are dealt 

with in the Appendix, pp. 187~203. 
B2 
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steps to protect Belgian neutrality. His appeal met 
with an immediate response. Treaties were concluded 
between Great Britain and Prussia, August 9, and 
between Great Britain and France, August 11, couched 
in similar terms, by which Great Britain undertook 
to co-operate with either of the belligerents, employing 
for that purpose her naval and military forces, should 
the neutrality of Belgium be infringed by the other... ~ 
For a right understanding of Belgian party politics 
it is essential to remember that the Catholics were not 
necessarily a party of reactionaries. At the same time, 
though they may claim that their principles are demo- 
cratic and national, history has not borne out this claim 
in every respect. In 1878 the Liberals, having tem- 
porarily composed their difficulties, obtained a majority, 
and Frére-Orban once more became premier. Acting 
on what he believed to be a popular mandate, he now, 
in accordance with the views of his more advanced 
supporters, resolved to establish a system of universal 
secular education. His Bill, which became law, for- 
bade religious instruction to be given in primary 
schools, all of which were placed under strict State 
supervision. As freedom of education was guaranteed 
by the Constitution, private schools could not be 
abolished, but in the choice of teachers an exclusive 
preference was granted to those who had been educated 
at the State schools. This was a declaration of war 
to the knife against the Catholic party. It was met 
in the spirit in which it was declared. The bishops 
appealed for funds, and with such success that private 
Catholic schools were built in nearly every commune. 
Acting on the instructions of the clergy, parents with- 
drew. their children, teachers resigned, and many ‘of 
the State schools, especially in Flanders, were almost 


1 See NeutralityZof jBelgium, No. 29 of this series, P. 17, and 
Hertslet, op. ctt., III, Nos. 427 and 428. | | 
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deserted. When the struggle was at its height a fresh 
split took place in the Liberal party. It was fatal. 
The elections of 1884 resulted in 86 Catholics being 
elected against 52 Liberals of all sections; and from 
that time to the present day, without a break, for 
thirty-four years, the Catholics have held power. 

The new ministry at once proceeded to deal dras- 
tically with education. The control of the communes 
was restored. Grants were made to private as well as 
to State schools on certain conditions. At the request 
of twenty-five heads of families, the communes were 
obliged to provide a sectarian or a non-sectarian 
school, as the case might be. In a very large number 
of communes unsectarian schools disappeared. Despite 
the strong feeling which the passing of this measure - 
aroused, the system is still the law; but the educa- 
tional results have been disappointing. 

_ The majorities obtained by the Catholics at a succes- 
sion of elections continued to be increasingly over- 
whelming ; but, although they passed many useful 
measures of social and remedial legislation, they were 
confronted from 1886 to 1893 with serious labour 
troubles. The. working-classes, especially the miners 
and factory hands in the Walloon districts of the 
south and east, had many and legitimate grievances ; 
collectivist Socialism of an advanced type had been 
making rapid headway amongst them ; and very few 
of them possessed a vote. Resort was made to the 
weapon of strikes ; these were of a violent and revolu- 
tionary character, and there were many serious 
collisions between the strikers and the civil authori- 
ties; on one occasion, at Charleroi, seventy men were 
killed. A Commission was appointed to inquire into 
labour conditions, with the result that wages were 
raised, hours of labour diminished, and the labour of 
women and children strictly regulated. But the 
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parti ouvrier was not satisfied. Its leaders in 1893 
threatened a general strike unless universal suffrage 
were granted. The Catholic ministry had for some 
time seen that a considerable widening of the franchise 
was called for, and they now determined to adopt 
a compromise—proposed by Albert Nyssens, and 
frequently spoken of as the Nyssens compromise— 
which established universal suffrage, limited by a resi- 
dential qualification and redressed by the creation of 
the plural vote. It became law, September 7, 1893. 

The necessity of this enlargement of the electorate 
was patent. The principles of the Belgian Constitu- 
tion were in every way liberal, but the franchise was 
so restricted that truly representative government can 
‘ scarcely be said to have existed. In 1832 there were 
but 45,000 electors; after the reform of 1848 the 
number was 80,000. In 1892, although the popula- 
tion amounted to 6,500,000, only 136,775 could vote. 
The Bill of 1893 raised the number to 1,354,891, who, 
by means of the plural vote, could give 2,085,605 
votes. 

It was generally thought that the new electoral 
law would favour the Liberals. Its. effect was to 
reduce them to impotence. At the election of 1894, 
105 Catholics were returned, 18 Liberals of all shades, 
and 29 Socialists. The partial election of 1896 raised - 
the Catholic majority to 112, entirely at the expense 
of the Liberals. The Catholics continued steadily 
carrying out their programme of social reforms, and 
various Acts were passed for the welfare of the working- 
classes—old-age pensions, workmen’s dwellings, em- 
ployers’ liability, subsidies to savings banks and mutual 
societies for the encouragement of thrift. The Socialist 
minority, under the able leadership of Emile Van- 
dervelde, now first began to make itself felt as a power 
in the State. Knowing that its numbers in the Chamber 
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did not represent its strength in the electorate, it pro- 
moted a violent agitation, accompanied by strikes, for 
universal suffrage pure and simple. At the same time 
the ardent advocates of the flamingant movement, 
mostly supporters of the Catholic party, were pressing 
their views urgently upon the Government. Count 
de Smet de Naeyer, who became premier in 1896, 
made his ministry remarkable by grappling with both 
these burning questions. In 1897 a law was passed 
’ making Flemish, as well as French, the official language 
of the country. All laws and public notices were 
henceforth to be published in both languages. The 
other measure which de Smet de Naeyer had the 
boldness to propose and to carry into law was an 
even more hazardous experiment from the party 
point of view than the Electoral Reform of 1893. He 
admitted the justice of the plea that the minorities 
were not adequately represented. A large number of 
moderate Catholics did not think it fair that the 
Liberal party, which had many adherents in the 
country, should in the Representative Chamber be 
almost extinguished ; and the Socialist demand for the 
abolition of the plural vote was countered by the | 
Catholic’ premier conceding the Liberal demand for 
‘ proportional representation’. The Bill was pressed 
forward in the face of violent opposition, and °‘ pro- 
portional representation ’ became the law of the land. 
It has proved a signal success, and has been found to 
work smoothly, almost automatically. By this system 
every minority, however small, obtains representa- 
tion exactly proportioned to its strength in the con- 
stituencies. The result of the elections of May 1900 
witnessed, as was expected, a revival of the Liberal 
party. .The returns gave: Catholics, 95 members ; 
Liberals, 31; Radicals, 3; Socialists, 32; Christian 
Democrats (independent Catholic), 1. Although the 
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Liberals and Socialists had see | to act together in 
opposition, their joint forces were still in a minority. 

_ From this date, though with diminishing majorities, 
the Catholic party has continued to remain in power, 
in spite of the fact that the party has of late years 
had to contend against division in its ranks, and the 
group known as the Young Right, with its openly 
proclaimed democratic and reforming tendencies, has 
gradually obtained the ascendancy over the more 
Conservative section headed by M. Charles Woeste. 
The differences. between the Catholic groups were small 
compared with the fundamental differences of prin- 
ciple dividing Liberals from Socialists, which have 
prevented them from being able by real unity of 
action to overthrow their opponents at the poll. 
During this latter period of their long tenure of 
office the Catholics have never relaxed their efforts to 
improve the condition of the people. Probably in no 
other country has the State done so much by its 
admirable system of old-age pensions, and by the 
support given to mutual societies, building societies, 
savings banks, facilities for life insurance and en- 
couragements to thrift, as in Belgium; and all this 
has been carried out with light taxation and annual 
surpluses. 

_ Hitherto no mention has been made of the part 
taken in public affairs by the King. But in the period 
of progress and prosperity covered by his long reign 
of almost forty-five years, the personality of Leopold II 
politically counted for much. He was an exceedingly 
far-sighted and able statesman, and his trained experi- 
ence, his diplomatic skill, and wise counsels were of 
the highest value to his ministers. He did his utmost 
to moderate the bitterness of party strife, and his. 
influence always carried weight, and rightly, for as 
a hardworking and thoroughly competent man of 
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affairs, all his ministers found in their constitutional 
sovereign a ready fellow-worker and sagacious adviser. 
One of the burning questions of the latter part of 
his reign was the loud demand for army reform. It 
was felt that, in the presence of vast national armies 
upon their frontiers, the Belgian preparations and 
organization for defence were quite inadequate. 
The King was always pressing the subject upon the 
attention of his ministers, but, as they were intent 
upon domestic controversies, year after year passed 
without the matter being taken up in earnest. 
Several War Ministers made efforts at reform, but had 
to resign owing to lack of support. After various 
tentative measures in 1900, 1904, and 1907, at last in 
1909, just before the King’s death, a new law was 
passed, which abolished the unpopular privilege of 
pre-emption, by which a well-to-do conscript could 
escape service with the colours by the payment of 
a substitute. By this Bill the army would be gradually 
raised to a war strength of 188,000 men. The numerous 
fortresses in Belgium had during the reign of Leopold I 
been gradually abandoned as useless; and finally in 
1886 it was resolved to maintain and thoroughly 
fortify three only, Namur and Liége to defend the 
line of the Meuse, and Antwerp as a vast entrenched 
. camp, in which the Belgian army in case of extremity 
could in security make a last stand. The plans drawn 
up by General Brialmont, by which Liége was sur- 
rounded by a ring of twelve outlying forts, Namur by 
nine, Antwerp by two rings, of which the outer con- 
tained fifteen forts, cost immense sums of money; and 
the construction was spread over a number of years. 
The Antwerp forts were only completed in 1909, and 
even at the outbreak of war in 1914 were:still without 
their full armament. — 

King Leopold always took the very keenest interest 
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in the commercial development of the country. He 
found Antwerp virtually the only seaport in the king- 
dom; Ostend, owing to the deficiencies of its harbour, 
having fallen into neglect. In 1895 the King, under 
whose personal care the town had developed into one 
of the most fashionable seaside resorts on the Continent, 
turned his attention to its capabilities as a port. An 
entirely new harbour was constructed, with basins 
and docks for ships of the largest tonnage; and 
although Ostend, owing to tidal conditions, will pro- 
bably never be a commercial port on the scale of 
King Leopold’s efforts, it has now a very large carry- 
ing trade between England and the Continent. A little 
later, largely owing to the King’s encouragement, 
a deep ship-canal was constructed along the course 
of the silted-up River Zwyn; and a fine artificial 
harbour was constructed near Heyst, which received 
the name of Zeebrugge or Bruges-on-the-Sea. 

More remarkable was the creation, by the King’s 
wonderful combination of astute diplomacy and daring 
initiative, of a colonial empire for Belgium. In 
1876, at the invitation of Leopold II, a Geographical 
Congress met at Brussels, which led to the formation 
of an international association for the suppression of 
the slave-trade in Central Africa. The explorer Stanley 
had failed to enlist the support of the British Govern- - 
ment or people, overburdened as they were already 
with tropical possessions, for the opening out of that 
splendid waterway, the River Congo, whose course, 
following on the tracks of Livingstone and Cameron, 
he had discovered. His services were secured by King 
Leopold, and, mainly at his charges and under his 
instructions, Stanley conducted an expedition up the 
Congo in 1879, and made a series of treaties with native 
chieftains on both banks of the upper Congo. It was 
only with much difficulty, owing to rival French claims 
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from the north and Portuguese from the south, that 
Leopold, employing no small diplomatic tact and 
_adroitness, succeeded in obtaining a way of access 
from the sea to the higher reaches of the river. 

Towards the end of 1884 an African Conference met 
at Berlin. In the Congo basin the King was able to 
claim a kind of de facto possession; and, profiting by 
the jealousies of Great Britain, France and Germany, 
he contrived to obtain a mandate from the Conference 
to carry on the work of the International Association 
in the vast area watered by the Congo and its 
tributaries. His position was legalized, and he was 
recognized (for the Association soon ceased to exist) 
as personal sovereign of an independent Congo Free 
State. It was an anomalous position for the con- 
stitutional ruler of a small kingdom like Belgium, 
whose neutrality was guaranteed by the Great Powers. 
The Belgian Chambers, though they reluctantly gave 
their consent, April 28 and 30, to their King’s assump- 
tion of this African sovereignty, declined to bear any 
share of the responsibility. Leopold did not shrink 
from the task, and for twenty-three years he ruled 
the Congo State as an absolute monarch. For some 
years he had to face an annual deficit in the cost of 
administration, but such were the mineral and vege- 
table resources of the country that in time it began 
financially to be a profitable concern from the merely 
business point of view. In order to give a proof that 
he was not seeking personal aggrandizement, Leopold, 
by a will dated August 2, 1889, devised to the Belgian 
State all his Congo possessions. Slowly opinion in 
Belgium began to change. Loans for railway construc- 
tion and steam navigation were even made by the 
Chambers in 1889 and 1896. 

The agitation aroused by the revelations made con- 
cerning the methods employed for the collection of 
rubber under a system of enforced labour and by 
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charges of harsh and cruel treatment of the natives, is a 
thing of recent memory. A Commission of Inquiry. was 
appointed in 1904, largely through the action taken by 
the British Government. Their report (1906) led to 
reforms of admitted maladministration being offered by 
the King. But these did not satisfy public opinion; and 
the Belgian Parliament responded to the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction by agreeing to take over the Congo State as 
a Belgian colony. There were many difficulties to be 
overcome in the settlement with King Leopold before 
annexation could be accomplished, and there were long 
and acrimonious debates. The transfer took place in 
1908. Whatever may have been the abuses in the pre- 
ceding period, it was now resolved that they should cease. 
The concessions were cancelled ; and many reforms in 
administration were at once taken in hand by the zeal 
of the first Colonial Minister, M. Renkin, who himself 
made a tour of inspection in the colony. The creation 
of the colony, however, had been, one must confess, 
a striking testimony to the energy, enterprise, and 
business capacity of King Leopold; and the nation 
became possessed of not merely this vast and valuable 
colony in Central Africa, but such institutions as the 
School of Tropical Medicine, the Colonial College at 
Brussels, and the Colonial Museum at Tervoeren, all 
of them founded from the profits derived from the 
Congo and carried on by the King’s personal initiative 
and supervision. Whatever the faults of King Leopold’s 
private life, in his public life he played a great part, 
and his ambitious schemes resulted in a great increase 
in the material welfare of his country. 

_ He was succeeded, December 1909, by his nephew, 
the surviving son of Philip, Count of Flanders, who 
ascended the throne as King Albert I. Of him, whether 
as man or as King, nothing has been heard but praise. 
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III. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
~- CONDITIONS 


(1) RELIGIOUS 


The last available statistics are those of 1891, when 
the number of Anglicans and Protestants was 27,900 ; 
that of Jews, 13,200. By the Constitution there is 
absolute freedom of worship. The State treats all 
religious bodies on the same footing, and does not 
interfere with them in any way. Subsidies are, how- 
ever, given to the ministers of all denominations; and. 
the amount of these grants, in 1913, gives a sure index 
to their relative importance. The figures are: Roman 
Catholics, 7,318,000 francs; Protestants, 117,000; 
Jews, 32,000. 7 
_ Religious houses are numerous. In 1900 (the latest 
statistics published) there were 2,474 separate houses 
(291 for men, 2,183 for women). Of these, 389 are 
devoted to the cure of the sick, 1,248 to education, 
only 178 to religious seclusion. Thus their main objects 
are practical and charitable, i. e. teaching and nursing, 


(2) POLITICAL 


The Belgian Constitution was originally framed by 
the National Congress elected for the purpose, and was 
adopted on February 7, 1831. It comprises 139 articles. 
The Belgian Government is an hereditary constitutional 
monarchy, the executive and legislative powers heing 
vested in the King and two Chambers, the Senate and 
the Chamber of Representatives. The King must be 
a Catholic, and the crown passes in the male line by 
primogeniture. In case of the failure of heirs male, 
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the King with the consent of the Chambers has the 
right of nominating his successor. In default of such 
nomination, the throne, on the sovereign’s death, 
would be declared vacant, and the Chambers, specially 
elected in double numbers, would proceed to the election 
of a successor. All the Acts of the King must be 
countersigned by a minister, who is thus made respon- 
sible. The King is commander-in-chief of the army, 
and has two special prerogatives. He can summon, 
prorogue, and dissolve the Chambers, and can initiate 
legislation by presenting to the Chambers a ‘draft of 
a Bill (projet de lot) dealing with an urgent matter. 

The number of members of the Representative 
Chamber was originally 102, that of the Senate 51. 
‘The franchise was at first very restricted, and con- 
tinued so until the Constitution was revised in 1893-4. 
The members of the Representative Chamber, who 
had to be at least 25 years of age, were elected for 
four years, but one half retired every two years. 
Senators were elected for eight years, half of them 
retiring every four years. Every senator had to be 
at least 40 years of age and to possess certain property 
qualifications. The electorate for both Chambers was 
the same, except that for the Senate the age was raised 
from 25 to 30 years. The revision of 1898-4 added 
27 members to the Senate. These supplementary 
senators are nominated by the Provincial Councils and 
sit for life. 

By the Reform Act of 1894 every citizen of 25 years 
of age, who had resided for a year in a commune, and > 
was not legally disqualified, became entitled to a vote. 
This democratic suffrage was modified by the creation 
of the plural vote. Every father of a family over 
35 years of age paying 5 francs house tax, and every 
citizen over 25 owning a certain amount of property 
and in possession of a certain income, had an extra 
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vote. Two extra votes were also given to persons 
who had gained diplomas of higher education! or who 
had filled public offices? implying the possession of 
higher education, the limitation being that no elector 
should have more than three votes. In 1899 a system 
of ‘ proportional representation ’ was introduced. Thus 
the electoral system of Belgium is one of the most 
complicated in existence, but it has worked smoothly 
and on the whole satisfactorily. 

The number of deputies is regularly increased with - 
the growth of the population. In 1912 there were 186 
members of the Chamber of Representatives; the 
number of the senators is 983+27=120. Each deputy 
receives a payment of 4,000 francs for regular attend- 
ance and a free railway pass. No payment is made to 
senators. Money bills and bills relating to the organiza- 
tion of the army must originate in the Chamber of 
Representatives. 


(3) PuBLic EDUCATION 


Primary education, as has been shown in Sec. II. 9, 
has been the subject of much political controversy in 
Belgium, where, in general, it is far below the European 
average. The law of 1842 enforced the teaching of 
religion in all schools and placed it in the sole charge 
of the clergy, who were also allowed to control moral 
teaching and to veto the use of particular books. In 
1879 the Liberal ministry of Frére-Orban passed an 
Act by which the schools passed entirely under secular 
control; grants were only given to schools which con- 
formed to certain conditions ; and religious education 
in school hours was abolished altogether, though 
ministers of religion were permitted to give it in the 
school buildings, to scholars of their.own communion, 


1 Enumerated in Art. 17 of the Act. 
2 Enumerated in Art. 19 of the Act. 
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at other times. This Act aroused unanimous and 
organized opposition on the part of the Catholic 
population led by the Episcopate, with the result that 
in 1884 the Liberal ministry was overthrown and a 
Catholic majority returned, which has never since been 
shaken. The Catholics immediately reversed the policy 
of 1879, and the Schools Law passed by them in 1884, 
with modifications introduced in 1895 and 1910, now 
regulates the primary education of the country. The 
- communes are responsible for the schools, and every 
commune is bound to provide a Catholic or a ‘ neutral ’ 
school at the request of twenty-five heads of families. 
The teaching of religion, though not compulsory, is 
everywhere permitted in school hours, with the proviso 
that children may be exempted from attending these 
classes on the written application of their parents. 
Grants are made to Catholic schools which submit to 
Government inspection ; and most of the State train- 
ing colleges were superseded by others controlled by 
the Church. 

Elementary education is free, and not compulsory. 
Belgium is the only European country, except Russia, 
which has no compulsory system of education; such 
a system is advocated by the Liberals, but opposed by 
the Catholics as hostile to the Belgian spirit of liberty 
and likely to lead to Government control in the schools. 
The proportion of children who never go to school 
is Officially estimated at 10 per cent.; the Liberals 
estimate it at 16 per cent. It is certainly highest in 
the Flemish provinces, lower in the Walloon, and 
lowest of. all in Luxemburg. In large towns atten- 
dance is almost universal; in the country districts, 
especially in Flanders, it is alleged that about half the 
children hardly attend at all; and it is certain that 
those who do attend do so with long intervals for 
helping at home and in the fields, and that the average 
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number of days’ attendance in the year is well below 
200. Education in the country also suffers because, 
whereas labour in factories is forbidden in the case of 
children under twelve years old, there is no such 
restriction for agricultural labour, Consequently the 
average town child stays at school till he is eleven or . 
twelve, while the country child leaves as a rule earlier 
than this. Only 10 per cent. of the total scholars are 
over ten years old, as opposed to 16 per cent. in 
England. 

There are three main types of school. Each commune 
must have at least one school (with certain exceptions) ; 
the number of teachers, the methods, hours, holidays, 
appointments and dismissals, &c., are controlled entirely 
by the commune. All teachers must be certificated and 
paid a minimum salary, and the Government issues 
a list of subjects which must be taught, but this list 
may he added to. The result is that the ‘communal ’ 
schools vary greatly in number and efficiency. Where. 
the communal authorities are interested, as in Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Brussels, the standard is high; in many 
places it is very low. 

The second type is the ‘adopted school’, which: is 
a school officially authorized by the commune to 
supplement the work of the communal school. It 
undertakes to provide free education, the commune 
being responsible for the salaries of the teachers. 
Government inspection excepted, the adopted school 
is an autonomous institution, and exists as such in 
virtue of a contract, the ‘ contract of adoption ’, made 
between it and the commune. These schools are 
Catholic institutions. 

The third type is the ‘adoptable’ school, i.e. a 
Catholic school identical with the ‘adopted’ except 
that it has no contract with the commune, and in con- 
sequence receives no payment from it; but all three 

@ 
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types receive the same grants from the provinces and 
the State. 

Of the total number of scholars, 57 per cent. attend 
communal, 24 per cent. adopted, and 19 per cent. 
adoptable schools. _The attendances at communal 
schools are, however, declining, owing partly to the 
influence of the Catholics and partly to the economy 
which local taxpayers secure by encouraging the 
Catholic schools. 

The cost of education is very low, working out at 
£1 13s. 1d. per child, as opposed to £3 7s. 2d. in England 
and Wales. This is partly due to the large amount— 
perhaps 25 per cent. of the whole expense—contributed 
by private money, but it is much more due to the 
small number of teachers (the average size of a class 
is forty-nine children) and the very small salaries they 
receive. The stipend of a head master varies, accord- 
ing to the size of the commune, from a rhinimum of 
£48 to a maximum of £98, with an allowance for pro- 
viding a house and an annual increase of £1. These 
conditions, which are injurious to educational efficiency, 
result from the prevalence of unsalaried teaching by 
members of religious orders, and from the low standard 
of the training colleges. 

There is a large class of schools known as écoles 
gardiennes, of a type intermediate between a kinder- 
garten and an infant school. These are a Catholic 
enterprise ; the teaching is mostly done by nuns for 
a nominal salary, and their success is largely due to 
the general feeling that the necessary minimum of 
instruction can be gained by their means without 
attending the ordinary schools at all. That the system 
of primary education has not worked satisfactorily 
is shown by the fact that in 1890 (excluding always 
children under 8 years) 25 per cent. of the population 
was illiterate; in 1900, 19-1 per cent.; in 1910, 13-1 
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per cent. ; but a gradual improvement is also shown. 
In 1913, of 67,396 young men called to the colours 
9:24 per cent. could neither read nor write. . 

Primary education is not confined to children. A 
large number of schools exists for adults whose educa- 
tion has been neglected. In these schools technical 
instruction (e.g. in domestic economy, agriculture, 
and industry) is also given, as it is more fully by the 
technical schools. There are 68 commercial and 81 
industrial schools. These are also provided by the 
communes, but receive a State subsidy. 

The higher-grade schools are 20 Royal Athénées, 
7 communal colleges, and 8 private colleges. The 20 
Athénées are at Antwerp, Malines, Brussels, Irelles, 
Louvain, Bruges, Ostend, Ghent, Ath, Charleroi, 
Verviers, Hasselt, Chimay, Mons, Tournai, Huy, Liége, 
Tongres, Arlon, and Namur. Most of the pupils 
proceed to one or other of the universities. 

These are four in number, at Ghent, Liége, Brussels, 
and Louvain. The first two are State, the others free, 
universities. The numbers of students in the regular 
faculties of philosophy and letters, science, law, and 
medicine for certain recent years are given in the table 
below. Louvain alone has a theological faculty. 


1889-1890 *: 1899-1900 ' 1904-1905 1909-1910 1910-1911 


Ghent 681 420 427 454 494 
Liége 1,296 1,100 ~ 1,236 1,797 1,775 
Brussels 1,792 819 733 854 917 
Louvain 1,463 1,261 1,370 1,872 1,902 

(theology) 35 110 177 115 98 


It will be seen that Louvain is slightly ahead of 
Liége in number of students. Besides its faculty of 
theology it has an important agricultural school 
(Institut agronomique). Liége is easily first in the 
technical faculties (electrical engineering, mining, &c.). 
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IV. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
(A) MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


(1) INTERNAL 
(a) Roads 


THE roads of Belgium are divided into State, pro- 
vincial, and communal roads. The number in the 
first class increased from a total length of 6,731 km. 
(4,180 miles)! in 1880 to 8,115 km. (5,039 miles) in 
1910; in the second class there was an increase during 
the same period from about 890 to about 980 miles ; 
and in the third class there was a decrease from about 
218 to about 39 miles. The total length of all three 
classes of roads increased during the thirty years from 
8,516 km. (5,288 miles) to 9,757 km. (6,059 miles). 
There are also some 19,000 miles of by-roads. The 
majority of Belgian roads are paved with stone, the 
main ones usually with setts. Since 1896 the poorer 
communes may receive grants from the State in aid of 
the proper upkeep of the local roads. 


(b) Rivers and Canals 


Mileage.—The total length of the navigable water- 
ways of Belgium is about 1,360 miles, or one mile of 
waterway to every 8:4 square miles of territory. This 
very large ratio of waterways to area arises both from 
the special advantages offered by the rivers Scheldt, 
Lys, Meuse, and Sambre, and from the skill with which 
Belgian engineers have improved the natural fairways 


1 These conversions are given throughout to the nearest mile, 
taking 1 km. as equal to 0-621 of a mile. 
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and have constructed a great network of artificial 
canals. 

The official list of the navigable waterways of 
Belgium as on December 31, 1911, enumerated 85 
such waterways of all kinds, including the navigable 
reaches of the rivers. Those of 20 miles in length and 
upwards (with their length and depth) were as follows : 


Length  Depihin 


mn km. metres. 
1. Démer : 33°08 1-20-1-40 
2. Canalized Dendre, main canal . 65-52 2-10-2-30 
3. Branch canal to Hasselt . 39°15 2-10 
4, Haut Escaut (Upper Scheldt) . 94-43 2-30-2-50 
5. Escaut maritime (Lower Scheldt) . 108-00 1-90—11-20 
6. Furnes—Ambacht canals ; . 85-29 0-75-2-00 
7. Ghent to Ostend, main canal . 70-13 2-20-4-50 
8. Canal de Jonction de la Meuse a 
P Escaut : : . 86°36 2°10 
9. Lesse : . 33-16 0-20-0-60 
10. Lys (main portion) 113-34 2°10-2-40 
11. Maastricht to ’s Hertogenbosch 
(Bois-le-Duc) (Belgian portion). 44-65 2-10 
12. Meuse (Belgian canalized portion). 128-04 0-60-2-10 
13. Meuse (Belgian portion, not canal- 
ized) . . 64:77 0:50-2:10 
14. Grande Néthe . 44-09 0-40—-0-80 
15. Sambre (Belgian canalized portion) 94-20 2:10 
16. Semois (Belgian and intermediate 
portions) ; . 80:58 ,0-40-G:60 
17. Turnhout to Antwerp canal . . 37-33 1:65-2:10 
18. Yser ; j ; . 41-11 1-20-2-20 


Tolls, Freightage, and Traffic.—The canals are all under 
public control, central or local; and at least 85 per cent. 
are the property of the State, which is also a share- 
holder in the canals belonging to private companies. 
State control is confined to the administration of the 
waterways themselves and to the assessment of tolls, 
and does not include the management of the barges, 
which are private property. The tolls are very low; 
some canals are toll free, and a 100-ton barge would 
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pay, on the average, less than 8d. a mile. There are 
exemptions for empty barges. The freightage rates 
are also low and have been very greatly reduced in the 
last twenty years. The charge for the carriage of a ton 
of coal from Antwerp to Charleroi (87 miles by canal) 
is about 2s. 4d., from Antwerp to Mons (1054 miles by 
canal), bout 2s. 6d., and from Charleroi to Ghent 
(110 miles by canal) about 2s. 9d. 

In addition to the internal traffic, there is a large 
amount of import and export by canal, and also a large 
transit traffic, in competition with transport systems 
converging on Havre, Dunkirk, Rotterdam, and Ham- 
burg. The transit traffic is centred at Antwerp, the 
position of which as a distributing centre for a large 
portion of the canal system of north-west Europe is 
an important factor in the trade of the port. The 
number of vessels arriving at Antwerp from the interior 
increased from 27,655 in 1890 to 43,060 in 1912, and 
the tonnage from 2,774,586 to 9,597,904. The increase 
in tonnage has been very large in the case of vessels 
coming from France, Germany, and Holland; such 
vessels represented just over a quarter of the total - 
tonnage in 1902, and about three-eighths in 1912. 
Their number has increased from 176 French, 9°5 
German, and 3,169 Dutch vessels in 1902, to 522, 3,644, 
and 5,972 respectively in 1912. The tonnage figures 
for 1912 represented a still larger proportional increase 
on the tonnage figures for 1902, and this is an indica- 
tion of the improvements which have constantly been 
made in the canals and rivers with a view to the accom- 
modation of barges of greater draught. The employ- 
ment of larger barges has resulted in an economy of 
working and in a consequent reduction of the freight- 
age. The average rate per ton of coal from Antwerp 
to Cologne (256 miles) decreased between 1888 and 1903 
from 6s. 7$d. to 2s. 3d. 
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Goods (including grain, minerals, cotton and wool, 
timber, coal, and machinery) are transported all the 
year round by the Rhine barges to Cologne and Mann- 
heim, and in the summer months to Strassburg. 
These barges are towed by tugs of about a hundred 
horse-power, and their average capacity exceeds 1,500 
tons. The journey to Cologne (256 miles) occupies 
about 5 days, to Mannheim (418 miles) 7 or 8 days, 
and to Strassburg (500 miles) from 12 to 15 days. 
There are also small: express goods steamers with a 
carrying capacity of 500-600 tons. 

The canals offer serious competition to the system 
of State railways, but the Belgian Government has 
never allowed the interests of the railways to interfere 
with industrial or commercial requirements, and has 
encouraged the development of the canals. Proposals 
have been made to free the canals from all tolls, but 
it has been considered that the consequent transference 
of traffic from the railways would not merely interfere 
with the development of the railway system, but would 
also place too great a burden on the canals. 

Waterways to the Rhine and to France.—The oniinare 
route to the Rhine from Antwerp is by the Scheldt, the 
Zuidbevelands canal, the East Scheldt, the Mastgat, 
the Hollandsche Diep, and the Waal, but there is an 
alternative route by the Belgian and French canal 
systems. The Marne—Rhine portion of this route is 
available only for barges of smaller capacity. The 
time required for the journey is four times as long, and 
the freightage twice as high as on the other route. 

The most important canal routes to France are those 
by the lines of the Meuse, the Sambre, and the Mons— 
Condé canal, which account for more than 90 per cent. 
of the canal traffic between Belgium and France. 
These routes are adjacent to the Belgian coal-fields, and 
coal is the most important product carried by canal. 
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Other goods which are largely carried by this means 
are stones for building and other purposes, timber, 
grain, flour, copper, lead, zinc, and chemical products 
from France to Belgium; grain (chiefly wheat and 
maize), lead, zinc, and cement from Belgium to France ; 
wheat, barley, rice, copper, tin, iron, cheese, vegetables, 
mineral waters, oil-seeds, and refined sugar from Hol- 
land to Belgium ; bricks, stone, cement, copper, tin, 
zinc and lead, grain, artificial manure, oil-seeds, raw 
sugar, beer, hides, glass, tobacco, and paper from 
Belgium to Holland. 

Details of the Canal System.—The canal systems in 
Belgium are conveniently divided into an eastern and 
a western group by the Rupel—Brussels and Brussels— 
Charleroi canals. These canals, together with the Rupel 
and lower Scheldt, the Canal de Jonction de la Meuse 
& ’Escaut, the Maastricht—’s Hertogenbosch (Bois-le- 
Duc) canal, the Maastricht—Liége canal, and the Meuse 
and the Sambre form a complete circle of waterway, 
linking together the towns of Brussels, Namur, Liége, and 
Antwerp, and giving access by water to the coal-fields 
of Charleroi, the lead and zinc mines near Liége and 
Namur, and the stone quarries in the province of 
Liége. There are six offshoots from this circle, two of 
which, the Louvain—Rupel canal and the branch canal 
from Turnhout to Hasselt (south of the Canal de 
Jonction de la Meuse a ]’Escaut), run inward from 
the circumference. The other four are the Turnhout— 
Antwerp branch canal, and the rivers Ourthe, Meuse, 
and Sambre. All three rivers run ti.cough a region of 
quarries ; the Meuse is a link between Belgium and 
north-east France, and the Sambre is the direct ro1:te 
from Belgium to Paris. 

The western group of waterways consists of the 
network of canals and navigable rivers, which include 
the lower Scheldt, the Dendre, the Blaton—Ath canal, 
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the Antoing—Pommerceil canal, and the Mons—Condé 
canal, and connect the Mons coal-field with the 
industrial and agricultural districts of Hainaut and 
Flanders. 

Until within the last fifteen years, the only con- 
nexion between the eastern and the western group was 
by the lower Scheldt in the north, but the construction 
of the Canal du Centre from the Mons—Condé canal to 
the Brussels—Charleroi canal has linked the two systems 
_ together. 

The canal system provides for the conveyance of 
merchandise along the following main routes: (1) 
Antwerp to Paris; (2) Antwerp to Charleroi via 
Brussels; (3) Antwerp to Charleroi via Liege; (4) 
Charleroi to Strassburg; (5) Charleroi to Paris ; 
(6) Antwerp to Ostend and Dunkirk; (7) Furnes to 
Charleroi; (8) Liége to Rotterdam ; and (9) Antwerp 
to the Rhine, giving access to Cologne, Mannheim, 
Strassburg, and beyond. 

Adequacy to Economic Needs.—Very important im- 
provements have been made in the Belgian canal system 
since the beginning of the present century, and were still 
being made at the time of the outbreak of war. Among 
these are the deepening and widening of the Maastricht— 
’3 Hertogenbosch and Liége—Maastricht canals to allow. 
of the passage of 1,000-ton barges, the deepening 
of the Turnhout-Antwerp canal and the Brussels— 
Charleroi canal, and the construction of new canals 
- to link up various parts of the system. The improve- 
ments of the Ghent—Terneuzen canal, the construction 
of the ship canal from Bruges to Zeebrugge, and the 
enlargements of the ports of Ghent,! Bruges,! Ostend, 
and Brussels are closely connected with the develop- 
ment of canal traffic. New schemes for the improve- 
ment of the middle Meuse, for the provision of a new 


1 See below, pp. 99-101. 
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route from the Meuse to the Rhine, and for canals 
directly connecting Bruges and Roulers, Liége and 
Antwerp, Brussels and Hasselt, were being discussed in 
1913 and 1914. Excellent as the system was, these are 
developments which might be made with advantage. 


(c) Railways 


(i) Hatent of Railway System in General.—Belgium is 
intersected by an intricate network of railway lines, 
running inland from the coast and across the country ; — 
this network provides efficient internal communica- 
tions and also forms sections of great international 
lines carrying a large proportion of the traffic of 
northern Europe. In considering the railway system 
it will be convenient to divide it into six lines, or groups 
of lines, running inland from the coast, and to regard 
the cross-country lines as links between these groups. 
It should, however, be noted that these connecting 

elines are in many cases portions of main routes from 
the Franco-Belgian frontier to Brussels, Antwerp, 
Namur, Liége, &c. 

Belgium i is also very well provided with light railways, 
especially in the thickly populated region near Mons. 
The system of railways and light railways is sup- 
plemented by a large number of steam tramways, 
which often form important lines of traffic, but these 
are so numerous that detailed references have not been 
made to them. 

The six lines, or groups of lines, which form the basis 
of the following scheme of Belgian railways, are : 

1. Ostend—Thourout—Menin-Lille. 

2. Ostend—Courtrai-Tournai-St. Amand. 

3. (a) Antwerp—Brussels—-Mons—Le Cateau. 

(6) Antwerp—Brussels—Mons- Valenciennes, 
(c) Antwerp—Brussels—Chimay—Laon. 
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4, Antwerp — Brussels - Luttre — Charleroi — Vireux — 
Rheims. . 

5. (a) Antwerp—Louvain—Ottignies—Charleroi. 

(6) Antwerp—Louvain—Ottignies-Namur—Dinant— 
Givet. 

(c) Antwerp—Brussels— Ottignies— Namur -— Libra- 
mont—Luxemburg. 

6. (a) Antwerp — Aerschot — Hasselt — Maastricht — 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). 

(6) Antwerp — Louvain — Tirlemont — Liége — 
Verviers — Aachen. 

(c) Antwerp — Louvain — Tirlemont —- Liége - 
Rivage — Trois Ponts - Luxemburg. 

There are through routes from Ostend and Antwerp 
to Paris, from Ostend and Antwerp to Luxemburg and 
Basle, and from Ostend and Antwerp to Germany. 
Belgium ‘is also traversed by the direct routes from 
Paris and Calais to Germany, and from Paris and 
Calais to Holland; and alternative routes connect 
the more important intervening centres of traffic. 

(i1) State and Privately-owned Ratlways.—In 1835 the 
railway system of Belgium consisted of 20 km. (12-4 
miles) of State-owned line. By 1840 the State owned 
334 km. (207 miles) and private companies had 
built 32 km. (19-9 miles), and these systems had 
increased by 1850 to 625 km. (389 miles) owned by 
the State and 273 km. (169-5 miles) owned by private 
companies. The twenty years from 1850 to 1870 
witnessed a great development of private companies, 
and the length of privately-owned lines increased to 
2,028 km. (1,259 miles), while the length of State-owned . 
lines increased only to 869 km. (540 miles). This 
period of private enterprise was followed by one of 
State purchase of private lines, and the last half- 
century has seen a constant decrease of private railway 
enterprise. The length of line worked by the State 
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was 3,209 km. (1,993 miles) in 1890, 4,008 km. (2,489 
miles) in 1900, 4,314 km. (2,679 miles) in 1911, and 
4,369 km. (2,713 miles) in 1912. The length of lines 
worked by private companies decreased to 1,261 km. 
(783 miles) in 1890, 531 km. (330 miles) in 1900, and 
350 km. (217 miles) in 1911 and 1912, this figure being 
inclusive of 26 miles beyond the frontiers. The actual 
length of railway system within the Belgian frontiers 
in 1912 was 4,638 km. (2,880 miles). In the figures of 
the State-worked line are included seven railways, with 
a total length of about 150 miles, which are managed 
as part of the State system, though they still belong 
to private companies, to which a fixed rent or a share 
of the profits is paid by the State. 

The number of passengers carried by the Belgian 
railways increased from’ 176,821,515 in 1908 to 
211,047,120 in 1912, and the total weight of goods 
carried from 68,721,400 metric tons in 1908 to 
88,994,600 metric tons in 1912. 

(iii) Financial Considerations.—The total capital 
expenditure upon the building and purchase of the 
Belgian railways from 1835 to 1910, after making 
deductions for lines unfinished in the latter year, 
was £104,499,560; in 1912 it had risen to about 
£114,410,000. The expenses, including allowances for 
interest on capital, sinking fund, &c., amounted in the 
same period (1835-1910) to £108,858,579 and the net 
receipts to £109,943,197. <A profit of £1,084,619 is 
thus shown in the accounts of the State railways from 
1835 to 1910, and the amount had increased to nearly 
£1,500,000 by the year 1912. But the calculation of 
profits has to be interpreted in the light of the fact 
that the early losses were written off, and that, in 

1 In arriving at this total a deduction has to be made of some 


kilometres of line worked jointly by the State and private 
companies and counted twice over. 
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recent years, the losses in any one year or series of 
years have been deducted from the profits of the 
preceding or following years. The period 1835-70 
showed a profit of £814,619, and the period 1871-51 
a loss of £129,628. From 1876 to 1880, the years of the 
great expansion of the State railway system, there 
were heavy losses, about half of which were paid off 
by the State, leaving at the end of 1881 an adverse 
balance of £1,737,085. This adverse balance increased 
by the end of 1886 to £3,149,082, but each of the suc- 
ceeding twelve years showed a profit, which reduced | 
the total deficit at the end of 1898 to £38,176. In 
1899 the deficit was converted into a profit of £480,297, 
but in 1900 this was decreased by a loss on the year’s 
working to £28,180, and in 1901 this credit balance 
was converted into a deficit of £26,449. The following 
five years’ working was remunerative; in 1902 the 
deficit was converted into a total profit of £92,391, 

which by the end of 1906 had increased to £1,730,878. 

In each of the three years 1907, 1908, and 1909 the 
railways were worked at a loss, but the total profit, 

which had decreased at the end of 1909 to £960,738, 
rose again in 1910 to £1,084,618, and was again 
increased in 1911 and 1912. 

If the system had been organized on the basis of 
a commercial company, it would have been necessary 
to raise fresh capital to meet the very heavy deficits 
of the years 1871-86 and to form a reserve fund to 
meet such subsequent losses as those of 1907-9; the 
net effect of this would have been to convert the total 
profit shown in the official accounts into a deficit. It 
is impossible that the Belgian railway system should 
escape the defects of a method of working on which 
current losses are met by State assistance; but in 


1 This period included the industrial crisis referred to in the section 
on Minerals below (p. 127). 
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defence of this method it is contended that the abun- 
dance of railway facilities and the cheap transit of 
goods affect beneficially every department of national 
life. Thus the prosperity of Belgian agriculture, and, 
to a certain extent, of Belgian industries, is closely 
connected with the facilities for the distribution of 
the products at a very low cost. Again, the remarkably 
cheap system of workmen’s fares and season tickets 
prevents the overcrowding of the towns and brings 
many of the smaller places into close touch with large 
_centres like Antwerp and Brussels. Passenger fares are 
about 14d. per mile first class, about ld. second class, 
and about 4d. third class. Second-class accommoda- 
tion corresponds roughly to that of the best third- 
class carriages in England. Goods rates for small 
parcels over short distances are more or less equivalent 
to those charged in Great Britain, but they are much 
lower for heavy weights, and it has been calculated 
that on the average, and for considerable distances, 
the rates by ordinary goods trains are from a third 
to a half of similar rates in England, and that the 
Belgian express goods rates are only very slightly 
higher than the ordinary goods rates in England... 

(iv) Adequacy to Economic Needs.—Elaborate as is 
the Belgian system of railways, several schemes for 
its improvement were under consideration before the 
outbreak of war. Besides proposals for new local 
lines, a large scheme for improved communications 
with Germany, by a new line from Louvain to Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle) va Tongres, Visé, and Gemmenich, the 
Belgian portion of which was to be constructed by 
the Belgian Government, was in contemplation, and 
a survey of the route from Louvain to Tongres had been 
completed in the summer of 1914. This line would 
reduce the distance by rail from Louvain to Aachen 
by 21 miles. : 
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Considerable difficulties arose in the early part of 
1914 from a scarcity of rolling stock in industrial 
districts, and led to complaints in the Chamber. The 
explanation offered by the Minister of Railways was 
to the effect that the shortage was due to recent 
changes in the course of traffic. Iron ore used to be 
brought from Luxemburg and Spain, and this traffic 
was divided between Antwerp and the railway lines 
in the south-west of Belgium; but the opening of 
the Briey basin, an increase in the amount of imported 
ore, and an increase in the transit of metallic products 
from Luxemburg and Lorraine via Antwerp, had led 
to a congestion of traffic in the districts of Athus, 
Givet, and Vireux. The number of wagons. passing 
through Athus had increased from 6,585 in January 
1910 to 14,276 in 1912. The Government were 
dealing with the shortage by ordering large numbers 
of new locomotives and wagons. 

(v) Light Ratlways.—In 1912 the total length of the 
light railways (chemins de fer vicinaux) of Belgium 
was 3,990 km. (2,478 miles), and a further length of 
250 km. (155 miles) was under construction.1 The 
total length in 1910 was about 2,275 miles, in 1900 
about 1,130 miles, and in 1886 about 50 miles. The 
number of passengers increased from 913,140 in 1886 
_ to 34,202,305 in 1900, and to 94,229,040 in 1912. The 
large majority of these railways are worked by steam 
traction, but some twenty-four lines (total length 
about 166 miles) have electric traction, and a few lines 
have mixed electric and steam traction. The majority 
of tracks of these lines are laid on the country roads 
(sometimes with short cuts through fields) and in the 


1 If the steam tramways, which do not form part of the system 
of chemins de fer vicinaux, be added, the total length in 1912 was 
about 4,745 kilometres (2,947 miles), and in 1913 about 4,892 
kilometres (3,038 miles). 
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streets of towns and villages; the gauge is 394 inches. 
The gross receipts of the light railways in 1912 
were £1,070,438, and the working expenses £767,677 ; 
the figures for 1913 were £1,120,013 (receipts) and 
£810,400 (expenses). The balance of profit, £302,761, 
or 28 per cent. of the total receipts in 1912, and 
£309,613, or 27-6 per cent. of the total receipts in 
1913, yielded an interest of nearly 3 per cent. upon 
the capital invested, which amounted to about 
£11,000,000. | 

The development of the chemins de fer vicinaux, the. 
mileage of which, per square mile of territory, is about 
ten times that of any other country, has been the 
work of the Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer, 
founded, with parliamentary sanction, in 1884 and 
1885. This association has complete control over the 
whole system. It receives applications for the con- 
struction of new lines, and its sanction is required 
for the issue of a royal decree granting a concession. 
It is also responsible for the management of the rail- 
ways. The capital for new construction is, as a rule, 
raised by the local authorities, and only in exceptional 
cases by private individuals. The State guarantees 
a sum not exceeding £24,000 annually in order to secure 
the payment of interest, limited to 3 per cent., upon 
the bonds issued for the construction of the railways, — 
but the system has been self-supporting. The lines 
are worked by contracts let by public tender, and the 
contracts are often held by the local authorities, but 
the Société controls rates and fares and exercises 
a supervision in technical as well as in financial matters. 

Light railways are free from local taxes, and the 
object of the Société is to make them self-supporting 
but not to work them for profit (beyond the payment 
of 3 per cent. interest). They are designed to feed the 
State railways and not to compete with them. Suitable 


| 
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shops are used as stations, and the expenses of building 
and maintenance are kept low. 


(d) Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones 

The postal system is a State monopoly. At the - 
end of 1912 there were 1,644 post offices, the gross 
postal revenue was £1,736,764, and the total expendi- 
ture was £956,493, showing a profit of £780,271. 
In 1912 the post office carried over 222,000,000 
- private letters, nearly 38,000,000 official letters, over 

- 125,000,000 postcards, over 188,000,000 newspapers, 
and over 273,000,000 packets of printed matter. 

The telegraph and telephone systems also belong 
to the State. There were in 1912 about 4,980 miles 
of telegraph line and over 26,000 miles of wire. This 
is an increase of 640 miles over the figures for 1907 
and includes 61 submarine miles with 313 miles of 
cable. There are no available figures for the length 
of the telephone line, but the total length of the 
wires in 1912 was 189,468 miles, an increase of 81,883 
miles over the figures for 1907. The number of tele- 
graph offices open in 1912 was 1,486, and the number 
of telegrams (excluding official messages) was 9,095,147. 
Of these 4,097,657 were within the country. The 
number of international messages was 4,294,741, besides 
702,749 messages transmitted through Belgium. The 
total number of messages for 1912 was an increase of 
1,571,214 upon the figures for 1907, the largest increase 
being in the international messages, which, in 1912, 
were 949,651 more than in 1907. The total number 
of telephone messages sent in 1912 was 135,200,467, 
an increase of 62,222,926 upon the figures for 1907. 


(ec) Wireless Telegraphs 


The service of wireless telegraphy, inaugurated in 
July 1902, was at first restricted to official messages 
H 
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between Belgian State steamers and the wireless 
station at Nieuport. . Private messages to these steamers 
were accepted from March 1904, but it was not until 
1908 that the general public were permitted to use 
_ the station at Nieuport for communication with 
passing ships. In 1910 there were ten stations de 
' bord besides the coast station at Nieuport, and, in 
that year, the total number of private messages sent 
and received was 1,274, in addition to 3,177 service 
messages. Improvements were made at Nieuport in 
1913, and a radio-telegraphic department: was estab- 
lished in June 1914, with a station at Brussels. In 
April 1914, an International Wireless Telegraphy 
Commission, with representatives from the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, Germany, 
and Austria, met in Belgium and attended the cere- 
mony of driving in the first rivet of a tower 1,092 ft. 
high, which was to be erected at Laeken, near Brussels, 
for the purposes of research in wireless telegraphy and | 
meteorology. 
(2) EXTERNAL 
(a) Poris 

(i) Accommodation.—The Belgian ports for sea-going 
vessels are Antwerp, Ostend, Bruges, Zeebrugge, Blan- 
kenberghe, Nieuport, Brussels, and Ghent. 

Antwerp, though situated 55 miles from the sea, is 
by far the most important of the Belgian ports. Its 
modern history dates from the reopening of the Scheldt 
in 1839. The navigation of the Scheldt is not without 
considerable difficulties, caused chiefly by the presence 
of sand-banks; but the river is 450-500 yards wide, 
and, in the proper tidal conditions, there is no limit to 
the tonnage of ships entering the port. The total water 
surface of the docks is about 229 acres. There are 

6,012 yds. of granite quays with a low-water depth’ of 
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26 ft. on the average, and of about 38 ft. at the more 
important quays used by the large liners. There are 
fourteen basins or docks available for smaller vessels, 
but four of these basins are suitable only for coasting 
vessels and for the very important canal-boat traffic. 
Of the remaining ten basins, two, the Great Dock 
and the Little or Bonaparte Dock, date from the time 
of Napoleon ; the Kattendijk Dock was constructed in 
1860 and improved in 1881; the America Dock was 
opened in 1905; and, in the last ten years, two addi- 
tional docks, of an area of 165 acres and providing 
6,124 yds. of wharfage, have been built, capable of 
receiving ships drawing 30 ft. of water. The. Asia 
Dock is connected by a canal with the Meuse. Accom- 
modation in respect of machinery for loading and un- 
loading, for repairs, and also for warehouses, railways, 
and dry docks, has been provided on a large scale. 

Ostend, about midway along the Belgian seaboard, 
has a large tidal harbour, constructed between 1900 
and 1905, and situated about two miles inland. It is 
provided with a series of docks. The depth of the 
entrance is about 17 ft. at low water and from 32 to 
35 ft. at high water. A ship canal, 14 ft. deep, connects 
Ostend with Bruges, and the port has ample railway 
communications. 

Bruges has a port sontmiing four docks, which pro- 
vide about a mile of accommodation for vessels drawing 
less than 14 ft. of water. There is one 25-ton electric 
crane and a number .of light travelling cranes. The 
importance of Bruges as a port has been greatly 
increased by the construction of the Zeebrugge—Ostend 
canal in the last years of the nineteenth century.? 

The Bruges—Zeebrugge canal, begun in 1895, marks 


1 In the Middle Ages there was a port at Bruges until the silting- 
up of the Zwyn in the fifteenth century deprived it of access to 
the sea. 7 , 
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the creation of the port of Zeebrugge. There is a large 
roadstead at Zeebrugge, which has been protected on 
the west and north by a mole 2,725 yds. long, and 
access to the canal is given by a sea-lock. The canal 
takes vessels drawing 26 ft. of water, almost double 
the draught of the Bruges—Ostend canal. Before the 
war there was a direct steamship service from Hull to 
Bruges, via the Zeebrugge canal. 

Blankenberghe, two miles west of cites is 
a small fishing port which has a tidal harbour with 
a low-water depth of from 6 to 10 ft., and a high-water 
depth of over 12 ft. There are 275 yds. of quays, 
and a small wooden pier. 

Nieuport is situated on the Yser about 10 miles 
south-west of Ostend. The port is about two miles 
inland from the old mouth of the Yser, and is tidal. 
There is a wet dock, used at high tide, and a small dry 
dock for repairs to wooden vessels. A pier, 1,500 yds. 
long, flanks the entrance to the Yser. In 1913 an 
expenditure of about £68,000 was sanctioned for 
improvements at Nieuport. The floating basin was to 
be lengthened and improved by the construction of 
ferro-concrete landing stages, &c., ard water now 
flowing through five locks was to be taken direct to 
the sea by the diversion of the old western branch of 
the Furnes canal. 

Brussels has become a port for sea-going vessels 
within the last twenty years. In 1897 works were 
-begun for the provision of a waterway by the Wille- 
broek canal into the Rupel and the Scheldt, designed 
to accommodate steamers drawing 24 ft. of water. 
The conversion of the sixteenth-century Willebroek 
canal into the Brussels ship canal is not yet complete, 
and though a considerable number of sea-going vessels 
enter Brussels, the accommodation is still limited to 
_ vessels drawing not more than 10 ft. of water. The 
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scheme of construction vauaa ‘for over 2, 000° yards 
of quays suitably equipped and of a depth of 21 feet. 
A large dock, called the Maritime Basin, nearly 20 ft. 
in depth, was opened in 1908; the two small docks 
for canal boats are provided with light cranes, and there 
are also two small dry docks. 

Ghent has been connected with the estuary of the 
Scheldt by the Terneuzen ship canal since 1827. This 
canal has been enlarged and deepened since 1895, and 
the enlarged canal was opened in the summer of 1913. 
The length of the canal is 32-8 km. (204 miles), of which 
15-35 km. (93 miles) are in Dutch territory. The depth 
is 8-75 metres (28 ft. 10 in.), the bottom width 50 
metres, or 55 yds., and the surface width 97 metres, 
or 106 yds., in Belgian territory, and 67 metres, or 
73 yds., in Dutch territory. There are three docks at 
Ghent, of which the largest is 200 metres (219 yds.) 
long by 26 metres (284 yds.) wide by 9-5 metres (31 ft.) 
deep. Vessels drawing from 26 to 27 ft. and measuring 
459 ft. by 56 ft. can now use the canal and the port. 
There are two dry docks. Ghent now ranks next aiter 
Antwerp among Belgian ports. In 1912 the number 
of vessels entering the port was 1,332, and the tonnage 
995,334. 

(ii) Shipping Trade.—The shipping trade of Belgium 
differs from that of Great Britain mainly because of the 
extensive provision of inland waterways leading not only 
to the interior of Belgium but also to France, Holland, 
and Germany. The proportion of canal boat traffic to 
the total shipping trade is therefore very large, and has 
increased in the last quarter of a century. In 1890 
the total tonnage of vessels arriving at Antwerp from 
the interior was 2,774,586, and in 1912, 9,697,904. The 
largest increase was in vessels from Germany, the 
tonnage of which increased, in this period, from 396,020 
to 2,922,703, an increase of more than 700 per cent.; 
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the tonnage of vessels from France increased from 
49,389 to 150,374, and the tonnage of vessels from 
Holland from 275,238 to 810,639. The following table 
shows the numbers of the vessels which arrived at 


Antwerp from the interior in certain years from 1890 
to 1912: 


Year.|: From Belgium. | From sidaiiauaa From Germany. | From Holland. | Total. 

. No. | Tonnage | No. Tonnage No. | Tonnage | No. |Tonnage| No. ‘| Tonnage 
1890 | 23,374 2,053,939 . 176 49,389 | 936 | 396,020 3,169 | 275,238 | 27,655 | 2,774,586 
1900 | 27,173 | 3,423,195 | 328 94,309 | 1,543 1,076,441 | 3,946 | 400,302 | 32,990 | 4,994,247 
1910 | 30,151 | 5,199,586 | 399 | 108,069 3,420 | 2,745,800 ' 5,888 718,171 | 39,858 | 8,771,626 
1911 | 33,485 , 5,829,448 ' 541 | 149,093 | 3,833 2,982,649 
1912 | 32,892 | 5,814,188 | 522 | 150,374 | 3,674 | 2,922,703 


5,964 | 744,350 | 43,823 | 9,705,540 
5,972 | 810,639 | 43,060 | 9,697,904 


_ The volume of trade borne in sea-going ships has 
also shown a constant increase. The Belgian mercan- 
tile marine has had a comparatively small growth in 
recent years, and the growth of the trade of Belgian 
ports has been much more rapid. The total tonnage 
of ships entering Belgian ports increased from about 
93 millions in 1901 to about 154 millions in 1912; if 
ships arriving in ballast are omitted, the increase was 
from about 82 million tons to about 144 million tons. 
The proportion of Belgian to foreign tonnage was about 
one-sixth in 1901 and about one-eighth in 1912. 

Antwerp has naturally the preponderating share of 
the Belgian shipping trade; in 1912 the proportion of 
ships entering Antwerp to those entering other Belgian 
ports was nearly 5 to 3, and the proportion of tonnage 
was 13 to 2. Ships of over 2,000 tons constitute more 
than a third of the total number of ships entering 
Antwerp every year; the remainder are chiefly ships 
between 500 and 1,000 tons. The number of sailing- 
ships has shown a constant decrease since 1870. In 
1850, the entries of sailing-ships at Antwerp were 1,124; 
in 1870, 2,222; in 1890, 849; in 1900, 571; and in 
1912, 311. 
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The following table gives further details of shipping 
and tonnage entering Belgian ports since 1890 : 


Total No. and Tonnage 


of Ships entering No. ana Tonnage of Ships 
Year, Belgian ports. entering Antwerp. = __ 
No. Tonnage.  Sailing- Steamers. Total 
ships. Tonnage. 
1890 : - 7,395 5,774,672 849 3,879 4,506,277 
1900 ; . 8,709 8,553,162 571 4,843 6,720,150 
1910 : . 9,048 14,710,777 365 6,405 12,654,153 
1911 ; . 10,156 15,529,938 350 6,546 13,349,633 
1912 : . 10,150 15,895,808 311 6,662 13,761,591 


The statistics of ships entering Belgian ports vary 
slightly, according to different methods of calculation, 
and the next table, showing the proportion of Belgian 
to foreign entries, differs slightly from the total figures 
just given : 


Tonnage of Belgian Tonnage of Foreign 


Year.. vessels entering vessels entering 

| Belgian ports. Belgian ports. — 
1901 4 1,354,316 7,933,884 
1910 ; . 2,017,396 13,083,775 
191] : : 2,074,930 13,832,429 


1912 1,856,832 14,497,101 


The largest proportion of foreign tonnage entering 
Antwerp is British, and the preponderance of British 
shipping has been maintained in the last quarter of . 
a century. In 1890 British ships constituted over a 
third of the total number of ships entering Antwerp ; 
in 1912 they still constituted over a third of the number, 
and the proportion of British to non-British (including 
Belgian) tonnage, which was 10 to 25 in 1890, had 
become 10 to 22 in 1912. The greatest absolute 
increase has been in the number of German ships 
entering Antwerp, the tonnage of which in 1912 was 
more than five times that of 1890. Details are given 
in the following table : 
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Naitonality of Ships entering Antwerp, 


1890. 1900. 1912. 

No. of No. of No. of 

Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
British . ; . 2,624 2,565,755 2,732 3,210,678 3,394 6,269,438 
German ‘ : 684 777,606 908 1,584,708 1,627 4,149,517 
Norwegian. ‘ 256 111,600 309 212,442 310 330,711 
Danish . ; : 163 142, 735 137 140,891 265 262,241 
French . : : 159 137,871 138 145,415 138 322,265 
Japanese : F — — 47 192,987 57 301,637 
United States. , — — — — 24 ° 200,598 
Dutch . . 49 30,766 185 191,205 158 294,583 


The = to which the largest number of ships go 
from Antwerp are, in North America, New York and 
Philadelphia ; in Great Britain, London, Newcastle, 
Harwich, Cardiff, Goole, Middlesbrough, and Grimsby ; 
in South America, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and the 
northern ports of Brazil; in Africa, Capetown. 

(iii) Shipping Lines, Foreign-owned and Domestic.— 
Antwerp, as a port of call for the shipping of the world, 
is served by a large number of foreign-owned lines. 
The Belgian mercantile marine, on December 31, 1912, 
consisted of 105 ships with a total net tonnage of over 
180,000. 

The total tonnage increased by about 50 per cent. 
between 1902 and 1908, and reached 191,000 in 1910, 
but fell again the next year to 166,000. In the period 
1902-12 the average yearly increase was about 7,500 
~ tons, but there was a decrease of about 1] ,000 tons 
between 1910 and 1912. 

The principal Belgian steamship companies are: 
Compagnie Nationale Belge de Transports Maritimes, . 
Antwerp, 1899; Agence Maritime Walford, Antwerp, 
1902 ; Océane, Société Anonyme Belge d’Armement 
et de Navigation, Antwerp, 1903 ; Compagnie Royale 
Belgo-Argentine, Antwerp, 1906; Société Anonyme 
Ghent—Lloyd, Ghent, 1907; Compagnie d’Armement 


1 The Board of Trade figures are 181,637 tons, and the Rapport 
de la place d’ Anvers for 1912 gives 188,976 tons. 
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et de Transports, Antwerp, 1907; Société Anonyme 
John Cockerill (Ostend—Tilbury line, inaugurated 1896). 
The Compagnie Nationale Belge de Transports Mari- 
times has received assistance from the Belgian Govern- 
ment. The Ostend—Dover packets belong to the State, 
and their passenger accommodation might well be 
improved. 

_ (iv) Adequacy to Economic Needs.—The rapid growth 
of the Belgian shipping trade has made it impossible 
to supply adequate accommodation. Between 1888 
and 1905 the number of ships entering the port of 
Antwerp increased by nearly 50 per cent., and the 
tonnage by nearly 250 per cent. The problem of 
the overcrowding of the port is complicated by the 
circumstance that the canal boats are frequently 
unloaded into, or are loaded from, the sea-going 
vessels, and that it is, therefore, impossible to reserve 
the larger docks solely for the use of the larger vessels. 
The increase of shipping at Antwerp in recent years has — 
been proportionately smaller than at Amsterdam and 
Hamburg. 

Before the war the Belgian Government was con- 
sidering schemes for the improvement both of the 
accommodation at the port and of the access to the sea. 
In 1905 it was proposed to cut through the loop in the 
river immediately below Antwerp, thus providing 
a direct channel to the sea. This proposal, known as 
the grande cowpure, was not accepted when the Belgian 
Chambers voted money for the improvement of the 
port in 1906, and a commission was appointed to 
investigate a number of alternative plans. Finally, in 
1912, the grande coupure was abandoned in favour of 
a rectification in the course of the Scheldt by modifying 
its curves between the Kruisschans arid Austruweel and 
thus providing about five miles of additional quays. 
In 1913 a suggestion was made for reducing the 
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distance from the Rhine by 31 miles through. the 
reopening, by the Netherlands, of the East Scheldt 
at Woensdrecht. 

Apart from these larger schemes, many important 
improvements were in progress, not only at Antwerp, 
but at all the Belgian ports, before the outbreak of the 
war, and a determined effort was being made to render 
the accommodation adequate to the constantly increas- 
ing economic needs. In the twenty years before the 
outbreak of war, Belgium, it is computed, spent over 
£16,000,000 on the ports of Antwerp, Ostend, Brussels, 
Bruges, and Zeebrugge. In 1909, £160,000, and in 
1910 £251,000, were expended upon the port of Antwerp 
alone, and the budget of the port for 1914 contem- 
plated the expenditure of large sums for floating cranes 
and elevators. Another project closely related to the 
improvement of the port of Antwerp was under con- 
sideration when the war began. Except for the Tamise 
_ bridge, nearly 11 miles above Antwerp, there is no 
bridge across the Scheldt between Termonde and the 
sea, and communications at Antwerp depend upon 
ferry-boats and steam launches. In 1909 a committee 
decided in favour of a transporter bridge and tunnels 
at Antwerp, from Hoboken on the right bank of the 
Scheldt to Cruybeke on the left bank, at a cost of about 
£240,000, and in 1914 it was proposed to modify the 
plans and to carry a railway over the bridge. 


(B) INDUSTRY 
(1) AGRICULTURE 


(a) Agricultural Labour | 


The special census of 1895 showed the number of 
persons employed in agriculture as 1,204,810. This 
figure represented an absolute increase of 5,491 (or 
0-4 per cent.) upon the figures for 1880, but a decrease 
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of agricultural workers in proportion to the whole 
population. In 1880, the percentage of the population 
engaged in agriculture was 21-77, and in 1895, 18-79 ; 
in 1900 it was returned as less than 10 percent. The 
average number of workers per square kilometre 
(100 hectares or 247 acres) was 60 in 1880 and 65 in 
1895, but by 1910 it had fallen to about 40. The 
increase between 1880 and 1895 was in the provinces. 
of Antwerp, Brabant, West Flanders, Hainaut, Liége, 
and Namur; elsewhere there was already an absolute 
decrease. The average daily wages in 1895 were 
1 fr. 98 c. for men and 1 fr. 22 c. for women without 
board, and 1 fr. 26 c. for men and 74 c. for women 
with board. The highest wages were paid in Namur, 
Luxemburg, Hainaut, and Liége, and the lowest in 
Limburg. In 1910 the most common wages for men 
were l fr. 50 c. with board, and about 2 fr. without, 
there having been no very marked rise in these fifteen 
years. These wages are, however, eked out by the 
free use of potato plots and implements. It should be 
added that the minimum cost of living in Belgium 

1 Between 1880 and 1910 the increase in the total population was 
over 34 per cent. Mr. B.S. Rowntree has calculated that between 
1846 and 1896 the proportion of the population ‘absorbed by 
agriculture declined from 25 to 19 per cent.’, while that engaged in 
other industries ‘rose from 7 to 18 per cent.’ He further points 
out that the general census of 1900 gave the agricultural population 
as only 697,372, a figure certainly too low, since it includes only 
‘a small number of the women who help their husbands on the 


farms’. Accepting this figure, however, and also the special census 
figures of 1896 for industry, the following table is reached : 


- Per- 

centage 

Occupation. Year, Men. Women. Together. of total. 
Agriculture . 4 . 1900 533,665 163,707 697,372 23-1 
Industry : . . 1896 860,000 270,000 1,130,000 39-0 
Commerce. : . 1900 248,336 136,900 385,236 13-0 
Liberal professions . . 1900 205,207 61,449 266,656 9.0 
Various occupations . 1900 222,004 247,210 469,214 15:9 


Totals . . . 2,069,212 879,266 2,948,478 _ 100 
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for a family of five was, in 1910, about 28 per cent. 
lower than in England. 


(b) Products of Commercial Value 


Chief Crops.—The total area of Belgium is 7,277,000 
acres, of which about 4,472,380 acres are under crops 
and grass. In 1911 the area devoted to the production 
of corn crops was 1,873,142 acres; in 1912, 1,874,659 
acres. The produce amounted in 1911 to 1,829,103 
tons, and in 1912 to 1,614,169 tons. The three main 
crops are rye, oats, and wheat. The figures do not 
vary largely from year to year, and the following 
table for 1912 is typical : 


Crop. Acreage. Produce 
(in English tons) 

Rye. .  .  .  . 650,077 532,669 

Oats : ; : . 647,612 501,965 

Wheat : ‘ ; . 396,499 410,497 


The other corn crops are spelt, barley, buckwheat, 
meslin, beans, and peas. Of these, barley is the most 
important, covering 84,279 acres and producing 91,102 
tons in 1912. Spelt covered 40,093 acres and produced 
35,377 tons in the same year. 

Crops of other kinds occupied in 1912 about 2,597,725 
acres, exclusive of 418,327 acres used for second crops. 
The largest portions of this area were used for hay and 
permanent grass, for which the 1912 figures are as 
follows : 


Acreage. Produce 
| (tn metric tons). 
Meadows for hay . 555,898 854,224 
Permanent grass . 668,081 — 


If crimson clover (Trifolium incarnatum), sainfown, 
lucerne, rye-grass, and other forage plants are added 
to hay, the acreage under all these crops is increased 
approximately to 1,612,000 and the produce to 1,790,000 
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tons. The largest item in these figures is common clover, 
which in 1912 covered 277,579 acres and produced 
503,591 tons, exclusive of a return of 23,351 acres and — 
293,351 tons of crimson clover. 

The most important root crops are potatoes, turnips, 
— mangolds, and sugar-beet, for which the 1912 figures 
are as follows: 


Crop. Acreage. Produce 
(an metric tons). 
Potatoes .. . 387,186 3,306,200 
Turnips . . $44,725 2,079,700 
Mangolds . . 173,869 4,242,900 
Sugar-beet : : . 162,914 1,730,300 


Turnips are cultivated almost entirely as a second 
crop, the acreage as first crop being only 9,290, and the 
produce 127,221 tons. 

The annual production of beet-sugar in Gaiunet is 
between 250,000 and 300,000 metric tons. The figures 
for 1910-11 are 285,000, for 1911-12, 246,000, and for 
1912-13, 300,000. The exports in 1912 amounted to 
49,180 metric tons of raw sugar and 109,010 metric . 
tons of refined sugar, of a total value of £2,262,040. 
_ The export of raw sugar declined in the ten years 

before 1912, and the export of refined sugar jncreased. 
The total value was £3,161,640 in 1900 and £1,806,120 
in 1910, but that of the refined sugar export rose in 
this decade from £780,840 to £1,314,320. 

Other important crops are flax, with an area in 1912 
of 53,505 acres producing 13,000 tons of seed and 
28,950 tons of fibre; tobacco, covering in the same 
year 9,922 acres and producing 10,000 tons of dried 
leaves ; and chicory, covering 23,388 acres and pro- 
ducing 314,680 tons of roots. There are also small 
crops of carrots, spergula, colza, and hops. 

The area devoted to orchards was 167,612 acres in 
1912, but figures of the produce are not available. 
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Market-gardening is an important feature of Belgian 
rural economy. The cultivation of vegetables and 
fruit, for domestic consumption or for export, is 
generally in the hands of small holders, but near 
Louvain there are vegetable farms as large as 40 acres, 
which produce great quantities of cauliflowers. Fruit 
is largely grown under glass—grapes near Brussels, and 
strawberries in the districts near Louvain and Malines 
(Mechlin); in 1910 the export of fruit (mainly to the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and Holland) was worth 
£337,000. Itis calculated that fruit farms and market 
gardens can be cultivated to produce a profit which 
varies in different localities from £50 to £170 per acre. 
There are nursery gardens covering 3,000 acres in the 
neighbourhood of Ghent, from which Antwerp and 
Brussels are supplied with flowers. 

Belgium is not a self-supporting country, and the 
produce of the soil has to be supplemented by large 
imports of grain, amounting to about four times 
the corresponding exports. The home-grown wheat 
- produces less than 25 per cent. of the flour consumed 
in the country, and there are also large imports of 
barley. About 85 per cent. of the oats consumed are 
home-grown, but this crop is protected by an import 
duty of 1 fr. 50 c. per cwt. The import of sugar-beet 
amounted recently to about 300,000 tons and that of 
tobacco to about 10,000 tons annually. There is an 
export of about 50,000 tons of chicory, and an export 
of early potatoes from the districts near Malines, but 
the latter is balanced by an import of potatoes of later 
varieties. Although forage crops, hay, and grass 
occupy over 35 per cent. of the total area of agricultural 
land, the supply has to be supplemented by a large 
import of fodder for animals, including 250,000 tons 
of oil-cake. 

Inve Stock.—The figures for live stock are not so 
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complete as for crops, but the following table shows 
the position in the last half century : 


Milch cows Shee 
of 2 years Other a 

Year. and over. cattle. lambs. (Goats. Pigs. Horses. 
1866 . 738,732 503,713 586,097 197,138 632,301 283,163 
1880 . 796,178 586,637 365,400 248,755 646,375 271,974 
1895 . 802,271 618,707 235,722 241,045 1,163,133 271,527 
1909 . 920,534 945,299 about. 1,116,500 255,229 1 
1912 . 933,928 896,819 185,000 218,000 1,348,514 262,709 1 


Belgium is famous for horse-breeding, and especially 
for the heavy Brabant cart-horse, which is both power- 
ful and long-lived. The heavier horses are known as 
the Brabangon breed, and the lighter as the Ardennes 
breed. There is a third type, a mixed breed, known 
as the Flemish horse. The figures of export and im- 
port show a large excess of imports, but the numbers 
are misleading, because the exports consisted chiefly 
of valuable horses and the imports chiefly of horses 
to be slaughtered for human food. There were also 
imports of army remounts and of light carriage horses. 
The import of horses was mainly from the United 
Kingdom, and two-thirds of the exports went to 
Germany. The following table giving both the 
numbers and the values of horses imported and 
exported will show the real position : 


Imported Value. Exported Value. . 


Year. Number. £ _ Number. £ 

1901 : . 37,183 596,720 21,890 931,960 
1911 : . §3,483 959,600 — 30,687 1,589,760 
1912 : . 63,809 1,008,040 29,667. 1,513,240 


Thus, in 1912 the average value of imported horses 
was under £18 15s., and the average value of exported 
horses over £51. 

Belgian catile may be classified as suitable for 
fattening or for milking. The Polders breed and the 


1 This figure is for horses used for agriculture only. 
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‘ Belgian’ breed belong to the first class; the red 
Flemish or Cassel breed, the Condroz breed, the 
Campine breed, and the Herve or Limburg breed, to 
the second. Stock-breeding has been encouraged 
by the Government, but has not attained a position 
of great importance, the farmers finding it more 

profitable to breed horses and grow cereals. There 
is no export of cattle, but: there are considerable 
imports both of cattle and dairy produce; there is 
some export of dairy produce, but the imports are 
much larger, and the same remark applies to pork. 

Poultry-farmingis very common, but about 200,000,000 
eggs are imported annually, large numbers being 
* preserved ’ and re-exported. 

The following table will show the relation of imports 
to exports. The imports of animals are chiefly for 
food ; there is no export of animals, except horses. 


No. of Butter Butter Meat? Meat 
animals imported. exported. ss lpia exported. 
Year. imported. Value, Tons. Tons. ons. Tons. 
£ 
1901. . 222,882 1,043,760 3,553 2,689 16,863 12,997 
1911. . 223,575 1,088,520 6,877 1,517 15,860 9,667 


1912. . 260,746 1,788,880 6,906 1,191 15,111 ~—- 9,436 


(c) Methods of Cultivation 

The characteristic features of Belgian agriculture 
are the application of scientific knowledge and experi- 
ment to the treatment of the soil, and the skill with 
which the use made of the ground is adapted to the 
natural conditions. The conditions of land tenure 
(see below, p. 118) tend to reduce efficiency by fostering 
excessive subdivision of ownership, but, apart from 
this, the history of Belgian agriculture is a record of 
the triumph of knowledge and industry over natural 
conditions. No region of Belgium is naturally fertile, 
with the exception of the Hesbaye, but even in the 


1 Excluding horses. ® Of all kinds. 
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least fertile region, the Campine, the annual rent of 
pasture land is about £1 10s. an acre, and of arable 
land about £1 2s. The success achieved is largely 
due to the provision of facilities for education and 
training in agricultural methods, and to the institution 
of a co-operative system, which neutralizes some of 
the defects of the conditions of land tenure. The high 
standard of agricultural education has produced great 
skill in the selection of seeds and in the use of artificial 
manures. ) 

The capabilities of the soil in the various localities 
are understood and utilized. On the sea-coast, the 
grassy hollows or pannes, which intersect the sand 
dunes, are used for sheep or for small crofts and 
gardens. Farther inland, in the polders district, the 
maritime plain has been drained by an elaborate 
series of canals, which draw off the superfluous 
moisture and prevent the surface of the ground from 
becoming soaked with stagnant*water. The maritime 
plain is on the sea-level and is protected by dykes 
(some of which were cut in 1914 in the course of de- 
fensive operations), while systematic flushing with 
fresh water keeps the soil from being drenched by sea- 
water, the level of which is kept down. The soil is 
rich ‘and is used for the cultivation of barley, sugar- 
beet, pulse, flax, and other crops; some of it has been 
brought into cultivation within the last ninety years. 
The maritime plain is also largely used for grazing, 
and both cattle and horses are bred upon it. 

In Flanders, in the clay districts near Ypres and 
Roulers, scientific agriculture has utilized every avail- 
able piece of ground for wheat, colza, flax, beet, and 
vegetables. Hops are grown under the protection of . 
the low hills near Poperinghe. There is also an impor- 
tant cattle-breeding industry in the district. -The 
sandy region of Flanders stretches from Bruges to 

I 
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Antwerp, and includes the Maggesland and the 
Waes. These districts, naturally infertile, also bear 
witness by their rich crops to the skill and knowledge 
of the Belgian farmer, who raises large quantities 
of wheat, rye, barley, potatoes, flax, hemp, colza, beet, 
and fodder. More than a third of the area produces 
two crops a year, and the cultivation is described as 
the most intensive in Europe, with the exception of 
the market-gardens round Paris. The natural soil 
is little better than sand and requires treatment with 
garden soil as well as with manures, and there is an 
elaborate system of rotation of crops. Almost all 
the work is done by the spade, as the work of the 
plough is not sufficiently thorough. There is little 
pasture, and land which is not capable of agricultural 
development is used for the breeding of rabbits. This 
locality, unlike the clay district of Flanders, is rich 
in trees and orchards, and the hedges which run along 
the ditches help to bind the sandy soil together and to 
withdraw superfluous moisture. The Brabant plain 
is also sandy, and the central portion is largely occupied 
by forests, but between the Dendre and the Senne, 
where the sand is covered with 13-16 ft. of loam, 
beet, flax, hops, and chicory are grown and cattle 
and horses are bred. 

The heavy and loamy soil of the Hesbaye is : the 
richest in Belgium, and is used for stock-breeding and 
for the cultivation of cereals and of sugar-beet, which 
is grown in alternate years. The refuse pulp of the 
beet, returned from the sugar factories, is used for 
feeding purposes. Northern Hainaut also has a rich 
soll, comparable with that of the Hesbaye. The 
Herve plateau, which rises to about 1,000 ft. above 
sea-level and has a moist climate, is an important 
stock-breeding district, and produces large quantities 
of milk, butter, and cheese, the sale of which is usually 


_- 
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undertaken by the co-operative societies characteristic 
of Belgian agriculture. Buttermilk is used for the 
feeding of pigs, most of which used to be exported to 
Germany. The district is rich in orchards. In the 
Condroz and Famenne there is a large cultivation of 
rye, wheat, spelt, oats, winter barley, and potatoes and 
other roots. These districts are rich in pasture and the 
soil is suitable for stock-raising, the liberal use of phos- 
phates having been followed by a great improvement 
in fertility. Both cattle and horses are bred. 

The two districts of Belgium in which farming is 
less advanced than elsewhere are the Ardennes and 
the Campine. The Ardennes region is largely afforested 
and has always provided a considerable amount of 
pasture, but there is still a large area of undrained 
bogland. Since the beginning of the twentieth century 
great improvements have been made through chemical 
manures, the use of which has superseded the ancient 
custom of burning and ploughing the land once in 
ten or fifteen years. Large quantities of rye, oats, 
potatoes, and fodder are now grown under the new 
conditions, and sheep-farming has decreased. In the 
Ardennes, and in the neighbouring district of Arlon, 
dairy farms are numerous. Horses and pigs are also 
bred. The Campine is a dreary moor which has been 
irrigated by the Campine canal. Its reclamation has 
only begun, but in some portions: of it dairy-farming 
and the cultivation of potatoes, oats, and rye are 
carried on. The Campine represents what northern 
Flanders was before the introduction of scientific 
agriculture. 

Closely related to Belgian methods of cultivation, — 
as conditions that promote the prosperity of Belgian 
agriculture, are the means of transport already 
described. The highly developed system of railways, - 
light railways, and canals provides quick and cheap 

12 
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methods of transport for all kinds of one 
produce. 


(d) Agricultural Co-operation 


The facilities thus provided are employed systemati- 
cally by the agricultural and dairy co-operative 
societies, the rapid development of which is one of 
the most notable factors in the recent economic life 
of Belgium. The number of agricultural co-operative 
_ societies increased from 337 in 1895 to 1,237 in 1910, 
and the total number of members from 26,726 to 
73,951. The societies purchase seeds, manures, food- 
stuffs, and agricultural machines, &c., for their 
members, and the total value of their purchases, which 
for the year 1895 was £204,989, rose to £730,867 for 
the year 1910. 

The number of associations registered as co-operative 
societies for dairy-farming increased from 69 in 1895 
to 558 in 1910, the number of members from 3,501 
to 57,400, and the number of cows owned by members 
of societies from 50,824 (in 1897) to 162,850 (in 1910). 
These societies organize the sale of milk, butter, 
cheese, &c., and the total value of the products sold 
in this way increased from £129,477 in 1895 to 
£1,591,749 in 1910. 

The Raiffeisen banks, or co-operative credit societies 
which finance agricultural enterprise, deserve mention. 
The number of these societies increased from 33 in 
1895 to 697 in 1910, and the number of members from 
1,160 to 27,334. Loans made to members amounted 
in 1895 to £3,617 and in 1910 to £438,203. 


(e) Forestry 
The woods and forests of Belgium, about 1,305,600 
acres, or 2,040 square miles, in extent, cover rather less 
than 18 per cent. of the total area of the country 
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- About one-third of this afforested area is in the 
Ardennes, and about a sixth in the Campine. In the 
older forests there is a large amount of beech and oak, 
but the more recent plantations consist chiefly of 
conifers. The home-grown timber supply is not 
adequate for the needs of the country, however, and 
in 1912 Belgium imported, for building purposes, 
1,454,083 cubic metres (approximately 1,901,800 cubic 
yds.) of wood, valued at £3,368,480. . 

Since about 1870, the State has devoted much ° 
attention to forestry, and in the last twenty years 
has purchased a considerable area of privately-owned 
forests. This policy was based on the principle 
that the forests are part of the national capital, 
and that private ownership involves the risk of their 
undue exploitation in the interests of individuals. The 
State, the communes, and other public bodies own 
about 40 per cent. of the afforested area. The State 
Forest Service maintains a staff of scientifically trained 
forestry experts, who not only manage the State forests, 
but also supervise and control the planting of forests 
belonging to the communes, advise private owners 
about the treatment of their woods, and give public 
lectures and demonstrations on the best methods of 
forestry. The cost of planting woods owned by the 
communes is shared by the State, and these newly 
planted areas are exempt from taxation for ten years. 
The afforested area owned by the communes is nearly 
six times as large as the State-owned area, which 
covers not much more than 120 square miles, but there 
is a return of from 44 to 5% per cent. upon the capital 
invested by the nation in the purchase and upkeep of 
its forests. 

The following are the most important details for the 
year 1910: 
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Total Total Net 

Owner. Acreage. Haxpenditure. Receipts. Fv 
£ £ 
The State. : . 78,846 15,541 26,990 11,449 
Communes . : . 419,533 40,922 170,193 129,271 
Other public bodies - 16,481 © 4,133 15,049 10,916 
Totals. ; . 514,860 60,596 212,232 151,636 
(f) Land Tenure 


System of Succession.—The ownership of land in 
Belgium is strictly regulated by the State, and legal 
restrictions, combined with traditional custom, have 
produced an exceedingly complicated system. Every 
effort is made to keep land within a family. Children 
have an absolute right of inheritance to a certain part 
of a parent’s holding ; an only child must succeed to 
one-half of the family land ; if there is more than one 
child, each of them has the right of succession to an 
equal share, the proportion varying with the number 
of children. If there are no children, other provisions 


are made, e.g. in certain cases a man’s parents have | 


a right of succession. The proportion of land thus 
reserved for certain heirs may not be mortgaged or 
otherwise burdened, and the death duties upon jend 
left to strangers in blood are very high. It is impossible 
to ‘found a family’ by leaving the whole heritage to 
an eldest son, unless he be an only child, and there is 
a tendency for the ownership of land to be subdivided 
to an exaggerated extent. The difficulties created by 
this tendency are partially checked by a custom of 
joint-ownership and by the circumstance that such 
land is generally let to tenants and not cultivated by 
the owners, but, on the other hand, the rules of succes- 
sion bring to one owner, or to combinations of joint 


owners, small parcels of land situated in various dis- - 


tricts. In Rhenish Prussia, where similar conditions 
- obtained, the State undertook an equitable redistribu- 
tion, but nothing of this kind has been done in Belgium, 
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and: the existing practice has obvious economic dis- 
advantages, though it encourages intensive farming. 

Small Proprietors.—Belgium, with a population of 
about 7,500,000, has about. 700,000 proprietors of land. 
Of this number, about 520,000 are owners of less than 
' & acres each; some 35,000 own more than 25 acres 
each, and only 146 have more than 2,500 acres each. 
The average individual ownership is 94 acres, but in 
any single commune the average tends to be very 
much lower—a little over 2 acres—and the national 
average is reached bnly because the same individual 
owns land in more than one commune. There are 
practically no large landowners. 

Only about one-third of the land is cultivated by 
the owners (the proportion in Great Britain is 12 per 
cent., and in Germany 86 per cent.). The proportion 
of owners cultivating their own land is largest in the 
Ardennes and the Campine and smallest in the west of 
Belgium. The tenant farmer is called into existence 
largely by the system of land tenure, which makes it 
very difficult to purchase land and equally difficult for 
the owners to cultivate their scattered properties. 
Rents are high, and the tenant is not entitled to com- 
pensation for improvements. Belgian agriculture is 
protected to a considerable extent by tariffs for oats, 
manufactured cereals, cattle, sheep, and meat, but the 
~ high rents! which are paid for Belgian land are explained 
chiefly by the skill and industry with which a soil, 
naturally poor, has been improved, and by the facilities 
of transport. There is no tendency towards the diver- 


1 The rent of arable land in 1908 varied from £2 68. per acre in 
the richest soil (Hesbaye) to £1 Os. 9d. per acre in the poorest land 
(Condroz), and for pasture from £2 16s. 8d. in the richest land 
(polders) to £1 7s. 10d. in the poorest land (in the region of Arlon). 
The high rent of pasture land shows the effect of the protective 
tariff on cattle, sheep, and meat. 
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sion of population from the land, partly because wages 
are low in the towns, and partly because of the affec- 
tion for the land which persists in a country of peasant 
proprietors. The number of hired agricultural labourers 
is small, especially in districts where the land is culti- 
vated by the owners. A few years ago the number of 
owners (with their families) was 65 per cent., and of 
labourers 35 per cent. of the agricultural population. - 
This is almost exactly the reverse of conditions in Great 
Britain.’ 

Mortgages.—The land tenure system of Belgium has 
not, as might perhaps have been expected, led to 
a large number of mortgages. This is partly due to 
the operation of the law which prohibits a landowner 
from mortgaging any of that large proportion of his 
land, the inheritance of which is prescribed by statute. 
Thirty-one per cent. of the owners have the whole, or 
some part, of their land mortgaged. Of the very small 
owners (those possessing less than one-third acre), only 
74 per-cent. have mortgages. The proportion of 
mortgaged proprietors rises steadily till, in the case of 
proprietors of 37 to 62 acres, it is 40 per cent. It then 
falls again until the proprietors of 247-370 acres are 
reached, after which the numbers are too small to 
serve as a basis for generalization. The figures, how- 
ever, show distinctly that the largest proportion of 
mortgages exists among holders of 74 to 864 acres ; 
and with these the amounts vary from an average of 
£9 12s. 5d. per acre on farms from 37 to 62 acres each, 
to £21 10s. 7d. on those with from 7} to 124 acres. 
The price of an acre of land in 1908 varied from £41 4s. 
to £95 lls. for pasture land, and from £30 2s. to 
£77 18s. for arable land, and the average price of 
agricultural land is about £60 an acre; a mortgage of 
£9 would represent, therefore, the value of less than 

1 See B.S. Rowntree’s Land and Labour, pp. 202 and 214 ff. 
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one-sixth of the land, and a mortgage of £21 the value 
of about one-third. On very small holdings the pro- 
portion of the mortgages to the total value tends to 
be greater, because of the high proportional value of 
buildings erected thereon, but the average mortgage 
debt for the whole country is only £2 16s. 5d. per acre. 
Communal Land.—Only 8 per cent. of the land is 
owned by the communes, and this area consists very 
largely of the forests in the Campine and the Ardennes. 
In the nineteenth century the general confidence in 
the economic value of private ownership led to the 
alienation of a very large amount of the common lands, 
but this process has now ceased. One-tenth of the 
common land is let on lease to the commoners. 


(2) FISHERIES 


Belgian fishing is not very important, and has under- 
gone a comparatively slight development, as compared. 
with other Belgian industries, in the last sixty years. 
The number of fishing-boats increased from 307 in 1880 
to 349 in 1890, 422 in 1905, and 474 in 1910, but the 
tonnage, which increased from 5,800 tons in 1850 to 
12,340 tons in 1885, gradually fell to 8,243 in 1912. 
The total value of the catch of salt-water fish increased 
from about £33,000 in 1850 to £112,500 in 1880, 
£222,800 in 1900, and £259,400 in 1910. 

Immediately before the outbreak of war, the Belgian 
Government contemplated the expenditure of large 
sums of money in the improvement of facilities for the 
fishing industry. Expenditure was sanctioned for new 
fishing ports at Ostend, La Panne, and Zeebrugge. 
The new port at Ostend was to include a floating dock 
for steam trawlers, the length of which was to be 
605 yds. and the breadth 88 yds., and the scheme 
included dry docks, a slipway, and repairing shops. 
The new fishing port at La Panne was to cost over 
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£120,000, and to consist of a tidal basin 550 yds. long 
by 201 yds. wide, with a depth at low tide of over 
20 ft. The new fishing port at Zeebrugge was to cost 
over £100,000, and it was intended to construct it on 
the east side of the channel of access to the large lock 
of the maritime canal. 


(3) MINERALS 


(a) Natural Resources 


Coal.—The older Belgian coal-field, in the Sambre— 
Meuse region, extends over some 540 square miles, and 
is very rich in proportion to its extent. Estimates of 
coal reserves vary in proportion as they include (a) 
seams actually opened up and surveyed, (b) seams 
proved but not fully surveyed, and (c) seams proved 
merely by experimental boring. Reserves are, there- 
fore, usually classified as actual, probable, and possible. 
The possible reserves of the Sambre—Meuse coal-field 
were estimated in 1893 at from 15,000 million to 
16,000 million tons; the actual reserves at the out- 
break of war may be given as about 3,000 million 
tons: These figures do not include the Campine coal- 
field, which was not discovered till 1902. Preliminary 
works were taken in hand there in 1908, the first shafts 
were sunk in 1909, and preparations for working were 
far advanced in some seams in 1913. The area of the 
Campine field is 400 square miles, and that of the 
concessions which had been granted up to 1912 was 
about 125 square miles; the possible reserves in 


the portions which have been explored are about. 


10,000 million tons. 

- The Sambre—Meuse coal-field extends from the French 
frontier between Valenciennes and Mons up the Haine 
valley and down the Sambre and Meuse to Liége. It 
is continued into France by the important coal-field of 
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Anzin (Bassin houiller du Nord) and Lens (Bassin 
houiller du Pas-de-Calais), and into Prussia by those 
of the Aachen district (the fields of the Wurm and Inde 
valleys). The Sambre—Meuse field lies in a ‘ synclinal ’ 
or trough between the older rocks of the Ardennes 
massif to the south, and those of the ‘ Anglo-Belgian 
plateau’, an old mountain system now worn away and 
covered by the loams and sands of Brabant, on the 
north. This trough is lined with Carboniferous lime- 
stone, upon which lie the Westphalian coal-measures 
with a rich deposit of coal. The whole deposit is 
115 miles long from frontier to frontier, 34 to 9 miles 
broad, and of greatly varied depth. A series of basins 
is distinguished, consisting of the Borinage or Couchant 
de Mons basin in the extreme west, between Mons and 
the frontier; the Centre basin, in the upper Haine 
valley, with its centre at La Lowiviére ; the Charleroi 
basin in the Sambre valley, round Charleroi; the Basse— 
Sambre basin down the Sambre towards Namur; and 
the Liége basin round Liége. The depth of the coal 
deposit is greatest in the Borinage, where it is said to 
attain 8,000—10,000 ft.; east of Mons it diminishes, to 
increase again to 4,200 ft., some 2 miles west of Charleroi. 
East of Charleroi it rises again, until 6 miles east of 
Namur the bottom lies just below the surface, and 
the coal-measures are for a short distance interrupted. 
It sinks again immediately, and between Seraing and 
Liege reaches a depthof 4,600ft. to 5,000ft., after which 
it rises towards the German frontier. 

It is nowhere necessary to penetrate any great 
depth of other rocks in order to find the coal. The 
coal-measures reach the surface almost everywhere 
in the Liége basin, continuously thence up the Sambre— 
Meuse valley to above Charleroi, and here and there 
in the Haine valley. Only in certain places on the 
southern margin of the field are the coal-measures 
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at all deeply buried, since here a longitudinal fault 
has thrust the Devonian rocks of the Ardennes up and 
over the coal-measures, burying their southern fringe. 

There are four main types of coal. Lowest in the 
deposit come the ‘dry’ coals, such as anthracites, 
which have a low percentage (about 11 per cent.) of 
volatile matter and burn with little flame or smoke. 
They are used chiefly for household fuel, for lime- 
kilns and brickworks, and for roasting zinc-blende and 
pyrites. Where the deposit is deepest this series is 
buried out of reach, since modern coal-mines do not, 
as a rule, extend deeper than about 4,000 ft. But it is 
accessible where the trough is shallower, as in the 
Charleroi and Basse-Sambre basins, and everywhere 
along the edges of the trough. Next above these come 
semi-bituminous and bituminous coals, with about 
20 to 25 per cent. of volatile matter. The produce 
of the upper seams is used in gasworks, glassworks, 
for raising steam, &c.; the lower or ‘drier’ varieties 
mostly for metallurgical coke. The fourth or upper- 
most series is composed of the ‘long flame’ coals, with 
28 to 35 per cent. of volatile matter. These are used 
for all purposes for which a long flame is required, 
e.g. for puddling furnaces, rolling-mills, and forges, 
and in gasworks, also for raising steam very quickly. 

From the point of view of coal reserves, both as 
regards amount and variety, the Borinage is the most 
important district. Here alone every class of coal is 
found, and the reserves are larger than in any other 
basin. The Liége basin comes near it in point of 
variety, but has smaller reserves; the reserves and 
variety alike of the Charleroi basin are greatly inferior. 

The second or Campine field lies against the northern 
edge of the ‘ Anglo-Belgian plateau’ of older rocks 
above described, and slopes away to northward for 
an unknown distance. Its southern limit lies a few 
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miles north of Hasselt, Diest, and Lierre, and the 
probable northern limit of mining may be represented 
by a line joining Maeseyck, Peer, and Turnhout. 
Beyond this line the coal-field is buried out of reach 
of ordinary mining—unless indeed it is thrown down 
by faults to an even greater depth before this line is 
reached, for the northern fringe of the field has not 
yet been explored. The eastern limit is a fault passing 
north-west through Urmond on the Meuse, which puts 
Maeseyck and its immediate neighbourhood outside 
the coal-field. The western limit is imposed, like the 
northern, by the increasing thickness of the overlying 
deposit of Tertiary and Quaternary formations. These 
are everywhere very thick—nowhere less than 1,000 ft. 
—but they probably present no fatal obstacle until 
west of the line joining Turnhout and Lierre. Indeed, 
it has been suggested that the field goes on at accessible 
depths—between 2,500 and 4,000 ft.—right across the 
Dutch frontier, north of Antwerp, and under the 
Scheldt estuary. This is highly problematical, how- 
ever, and some engineers consider that even in the 
Antwerp province of Belgium the coal-field lies too 
deep under the water-logged Campine sands to repay 
working. The workings recently opened seem to be 
confined to the Limburg end of the field, from the 
Meuse on the east to about Genck and Opglabbeek on 
the west, where the coal-measures can be reached at 
about 1,000—1,800 ft. below the surface. Everywhere, 
however, the overlying strata are water-logged, and the 
sinking of shafts is a difficult and expensive business. 
The advantages of the Campine field, on the other 
hand, are first its extent—its estimated content, 
10,000 million tons of coal, is more than three times 
as much as is now left in the Sambre—Meuse field—and 
secondly the fact that it contains chiefly long-flame 
coals of a very rich kind, and these are what Belgium 
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most requires. The percentage of volatile matter in 
Campine samples is seldom under 20; it is often over 
40, and the average is over 30. It must be added that 
the field lies on the direct line between the Rhine 
Province manufacturing district and Antwerp, and 
in a district where agriculture has no vested interests. 

It is obvious that the Campine district, extending 
from Antwerp to the Meuse between Maastricht and 
Maeseyck, will become one of the chief industrial 
districts of Belgium. The lines of communication, 
already good, are capable of development, and in- 
dustries of all kinds, and especially metallurgical 
industries, will tend to gravitate to the new coal-field. 
The development of the coal-field, which must take 
from ten to twenty years, has already begun at the 
eastern end of the Campine, west of the Meuse, where 
the coal is nearest to the surface, and the extension of 
these operations is of first importance for the future 
of Belgian industries. 

Iron Ores.—Belgium possesses only 13 square mile 
of the great minette iron-field, situated on the borders 
of French and German Lorraine, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg. (The name minetie is the trade-name of the 
oolitic ore produced in the district.) The total annual 
production of the whole field is about 48 million tons 
of ore, and the total area is 463 square miles. The 
Belgian portion was accordingly always of relatively 
slight account and is now almost exhausted. It is 
situated in the neighbourhood of Musson and Halanzy, 
where, and also at Athus, blast furnaces and steel- 
works have been constructed to work the products, but 
these now obtain their supplies of ore from across the 
frontier. The development of the minette field followed 
upon the invention of the Thomas-Gilchrist basic 
process in 1878, and the result was to destroy the 
importance of the older iron-mines of Belgium. The 
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local iron industry was suffering at that time from the 
effects of the recent industrial crisis in Belgium; in 1873, 
the year of the industrial troubles, the output of ore 
fell from 778,000 to 200,000 metric tons, and the com- 
petition of the minetie field has prevented a recovery. 

The older mines were in the provinces of Liége and 
Namur. In the neighbourhood of Namur, the trough 
of the Sambre—Meuse coal-field has a stratum of iron 
ore which appears at the surface north and south of 
the coal-measures, and there are in central Belgium 
many small deposits mostly in fissure veins. These 
fields have scarcely been worked since 1873, when 
a large number of old workings were abandoned. 
The old workings were developed with insufficient 
knowledge and capital, and could not be reopened 
without great expenditure of capital, nor in present 
conditions could the ore compete on equal terms with 
the minetie ore. It is, however, believed that some 
groups of important fissure veins near Ligny, Ton- 
grinne, Fleurus, and Rhisne, and others in the provinces 
of Namur and Liége, could be profitably worked. 

It is estimated that these mines, including the 
minette field, contain reserves of ore amounting to some 
55,000,000 metric tons, of which 5,000,000 are in fissure 
veins, and 50,000,000 in sedimentary deposits. By far 
the most important region, from the point of view of 
reserves, is the Sambre—Meuse, the deposit in which is 
Famenian oligist. The iron content of this ore varies 
from 29 per cent. to 52 per cent.; the ore contains 
manganese almost everywhere and phosphorus up to 
0:5 per cent. This deposit, as has been said, is scarcely 
worked ; in 1908 the whole output of the Liége dis- 
trict, including both oligist and fissure veins, was 
35,000 metric tons, and from the Namur district the 
output was nil. 

A widely-different type of iron ore is found in the 
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Campirie. This marshy plain is formed of Tertiary sands, 
and some of these contain ferruginous elements, which, 
by their decomposition, give rise to bog-ore or minerar 
des prairies, known as Campine ore, containing on the 
average from 30 to 35 per cent. of iron—sometimes as 
much as 50 per cent.—and from 1 to 2 per cent. of 
manganese. It can be worked at a thickness of about 
1 ft. 4 in. (giving 2,400—-3,200 metric tons per acre) ; 
the ore forms with great rapidity, and a stratum of 
this depth is capable of being formed in twenty years. 
Similar formations of bog-ore are found in the province 
of Luxemburg. Bog-ore has been worked in the 
present century, chiefly for export to Germany. -The 
reserves are estimated at 7,500,000 metric tons, but 
the deposit renews itself. 

In 1912 the total output of iron ore in Belgium - was 
less than 170,000 metric tons, and the value was under 
£30,000. 

Zinc and Lead.—In the neighbourhood of Liége are 
a number of veins containing a mixture of iron pyrites, 
galena (lead ore), and zinc-blende. Calamine or car- 
bonate of zinc is also found. The deposits on Belgian 
soil are (a) at Engis, on the Meuse above Liége; (b) at 
and near Welkenraedt, on the Prussian frontier north 
of the town of Limburg; and (c) at Bleyberg, still 
further north, close to the Dutch frontier. The amount 
of zinc ore mined is now very small; in 1912 only 840 
metric tons of Belgian ore, said to be all from one mine, 
were treated. 

Stone.—Belgium, south of the latitude of Brussels, 
is rich in quarries, of which there are about 1,600 in all, 
some 1,200 or 1,300 being surface workings. The 
largest and most important produce the limestone 
known as petit grant, and are situated at Ecaussines, 
Soignies, and Sprimont (near Liége). Porphyry, 
limestone, and marble are quarried, and many types 
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of slate are found, in the quarries of the province of 
Luxemburg, of which the most important are Vieil- 
salm, Herbenmont, Warmifontaine, St. Méderd, and 
Bertrix. 

Brick-earth is found especially (a) at and near Boom, 
south of Antwerp; (6b) in south Flanders, Hainaut, 
and the Hesbaye. Pottery-clays are worked at Boom, 
in the Campine, south of Charleroi, at Ardenne, and at 
Baudour ; fireproof clay at Ardenne, Baudour, and 
south of Charleroi. Glass-sand is worked in the 
Campine and at several sites in central Belgium, such 
as Braine Il’Alleud, Binche, Oret, Wanze, Naninne, 
Tilly, and Havré. The Campine sand is the best, and 
is fit for quite good glass, though not for the finest 
crystal. Phosphates are worked at Liége, Baudour, 
and Mons, but they are of inferior quality. 

Stone, rough and hewn, to the value of £931,400, 
was exported in 1912. The total value of the products 
of Belgian quarries in 1910 was £2,656,748, as against 
£1,546,879 in 1880 and £1,571,200 in 1890. The 
number of workers in quarries was 27,326 in 1880, 
37,281 in 1900, and 35,711 in 1910. | 


(6b) Output 


The following table shows the mining production of 
Belgium in recent years, the quantities being given in 
metric tons and the value in English money : 


1892. 1902. 1910. 1911. 1912. 
Coal Quantity (tons) 19,583,173 23,877,470 23,916,560 23,053,540 22,972,140 
Value (£) 8,051,520 12,081,120 13,955,040 13,611,160 15,217,760 
Iron ore | Quantity (tons) 226,718 180,920 122,90 150,500 67,370 
ee Value (£) 52,040 34,680 22,678 30,656 29,464 
Iron Quantity (tons) 2,570 710 214 122 148 
pyrites ( Value (£) 1,096 128 76 36 
Quantity (tons) 60 160 162 82 107 
Lead ore } Value (£ 328 514 1,058 570 1,074 
Zinc- Quantity (tons) 8,250 3,570 1,434 836 1,167 
blende / Value (£ 25,376 7,152 5,584 4,294 5,660 
Calamj Quantity (tons) 4,010 280 — — — 
Siamine } Value (£) 9,888 472 — a ca 
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The output of coal decreased slightly in the decade 
1902 to 1912, but there has been an appreciation in 
value. The production of iron ore (the figures for which 
include manganiferous ore) has been much less regular. 
It increased from 226,718 tons in 1892 to 335,115 tons 
in 1895, fell to 176,620 tons in 1905, but rose to 318,500 
tons (value £61,680) in 1907. In 1909 the production 
was 205,980 tons, and the value £46,480, but the output 
of the years 1910-12 was small. The production of 
lead ore has also been very variable, but always insig- 
nificant; in 1900 it reached 230 tons (value £2,531). 
The output of zinc-blende and of iron pyrites has 
undergone an almost steady decline, and that of 
calamine has ceased. 

Coal and Iron.—The following table shows for 1912 
the comparative production of coal and iron in Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Germany, France, and the United 
Kingdom : 


Production (in metric tons) in 1912. 


Coal. Iron ore. Pig-iron. 
Belgium. : ; . 22,972,000 167,000 2,301,000 
Netherlands ; ; : 1,725,000 — esl 
Germany . ‘ : . 174,875,000 32,716,000 17,617,000 
France . ; : . 40,560,000 19,160,000 4,939,000 
United Kingdom ; . 264,670,000 14,013,000 8,751,000 


The value per ton in 1912 was, approximately, 
12s. 9d. for flénu (or long-flame) coal, 14s. for bitu- 
minous coal, 13s. 6d. for semi-bituminous coal, and 
12s. for dry coal. The average cost per ton raised 
was l3s. 

The Belgian output of coal is insufficient for the con- 
sumption; in 1912 there was an excess of imports 
amounting to some 3,074,000 metric tons and in 1913 
an excess of 3,788,500 tons. The Campine coal, possess- 
ing a high percentage of volatile matter, will ultimately 
make Belgium independent of imported coal. 

Briquettes.—There were in 1912, 61 briquette fac- 
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tories which consumed 2,440,000 metric tons of coal 
and produced 2,690,000 tons of briquettes. Of this 
output, 623,000 tons were exported, but there was an 
import of 437,000 tons. 

Coke.—There were in 1912, 38 coke oven inate: 
employing about 4,000 workmen. They consumed 
4,166,000 metric tons of coal, including 1,499,760 tons 
of imported coal, and produced 3,186,000 tons of 
metallurgical coke. Of this output, 1,016,000 tons 
(valued at £1,082,560) were exported, but there was 
an import of 955,000 metric tons (valued at £1,018,400). 

The following export and import figures are for 1912 : 


Coal. Briquettes. ' Coke, Total. 

M., tons. M. tons. M., tons. M. tons. 
Imports . 8,132,000 437,000 —«955,000 9,524,000 
Exports. 5,058,000 623,000 1,016,000 6,697,000 
Excess . 3,074,000(Imp.) 186,000 (Exp.) 61,000 (Exp.) 2,827,000 (Imp.) 


The export of briquettes and coke slightly reduced 
the total excess of imports over exports of coal, 
briquettes, and coke taken together. This excess of 
imports over exports began only some ten years ago 
as a consequence of the failure of the native production 
to meet the great development of Belgian industries 
which marked the period 1908-14. In 1908 the total 
exports of coal, &c., still exceeded the total imports by 
285,000 tons. 


(c) Cost of Production 


Owing to a variety of conditions, the margin between 
the cost of production and the selling price of coal is 
smaller in Belgium than in other coal-producing 
countries. In 1912, when the price of coal was very 
high, 67 out of 126 collieries reported a total profit 
of £1,034,952, and the remaining 59 collieries a total 
deficit of £724,988, leaving a balance of profit on coal- 
working of £309,964, or about 3}d. per ton extracted. 
In 1911, when the average price per ton was about 

K 2 
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lls. 9d., against about 13s. 2d. in 1912, there was 
a deficit of about 14d. per ton extracted, but 1911 was 
a very exceptional year. The highest average profit 
per ton extracted was 2s. 3id., made as long ago as 
1885. In 1900 the profit was nearly 4d. per ton, and 
in 1910 about 6d., but in 1912 it fell again to 33d. 
Three natural conditions explain the high cost of 
production. First, the coal seams are everywhere split 
and twisted, and their thinness and contortion add 
greatly to the cost of working. The use of coal-cutting 
machines is very restricted, and in the Couchant de 
Mons it is impracticable owing to the twisted and 
crooked character of the deposits. The thickness of 
the seams varies from a few inches to two yards; the 
average thickness of workable seams is about 2 ft. 3 in., 
but seams as thin as 103 in. are worked, and, in several 
Hainaut collieries the average is from 1 ft. 3 in. to 
1 ft. 7 in. In the second place, the workings are the 
deepest in Europe and sometimes as low as 3,760 ft., 
and this is a factor of serious importance. Lastly, 
the occurrence of firedamp is a serious obstacle to 
scientific exploitation of the coal-fields. Blasting has 
to be restricted to those mines with little or no fire- 
damp, and, where it is allowed, the consumption of 
explosives does not exceed 32 lb. per 100 tons. The 
method of working generally used is that of continuous 
headings, which are pushed forward from the shaft 
towards the limit of the coal-field. Coal-cutting is 
nearly always performed by hand, and is preceded by 
holing in the unproductive beds of the seam. Drilling- 
machines and small fans are worked by compressed 
air. Haulage is mostly done by horses; mechanical 
transport is restricted to the main roads, and is less 
developed than in the coal-fields of countries where the 
output is larger and more concentrated. Locomotives 
are preferred to the endless rope or chain systems. 
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Underground applications of electricity for drilling, 
lighting, and more especially for pumping, winding, and 
haulage are already numerous, but have hitherto been — 
confined to downcast shafts and intake doorways in 
non-fiery mines. More than 50 per cent. of the com- 
panies use no underground power except for the 
emptying of the trucks. The new law limiting the 
hours of labour in mines to 9 hours per day resulted 
in a decrease of production, e.g. from 23,053,540 tons 
in 1912 to 22,972,140 tons in 1913; and there were 
considerable labour difficulties caused by a migration 
of workmen to industries in which the hours of work 
are not subject to legal limitations. These difficulties 
were leading the companies to consider a larger intro- 
duction of mechanical appliances. A further reason 
for the comparatively unremunerative character of the 
Belgian coal-mines is the ‘ dumping’ of German coals 
from the Rhenish-Westphalian coal-fields. 


(4) METALLURGICAL AND MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


(a) Iron and Steel Industry 


The chief centres of this industry are in the Meuse 
valley from Liége to Flémalle and in the Sambre 
valley near Charleroi and from Hourpes to Chatelineau. 
These areas are covered with blast furnaces, steel- 
works, and foundries. There are smaller centres at 
Musson, Halanzy, and Athus, and at La Louviére, and 
isolated establishments at Clabecq, Jemappes, and 
Bruges. Pig-iron is produced everywhere, cast iron 
in the Athus district, pig-iron suitable for the Bessemer 
process at Charleroi, and pig-iron for the Thomas- 
Gilchrist process at Liége and Charleroi. 

‘The modern steel industry dates from the introduc- 
tion of Bessemer converters into the Cockerill works 
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at Seraing (near Liége). Martin puddling furnaces 
were introduced in 1872 and Thomas-Gilchrist (basic) 
converters in 1879. About 55 per cent. of the total 
ore treated in Belgium consists of the minetie ore from 
Luxemburg. It averages 35 per cent. of iron and is 
treated by the Thomas-Gilchrist basic process. Pig- 
iron for treatment in the puddling furnaces of the steel- 
works comes from France and Germany; Bessemer 
ore from Spain; and phosphoric ore from Norway. 
Flux is generally obtainable near the iron-works. 

The Belgian iron and steel industry is almost 
entirely dependent upon foreign ore. In 1912 there 
were 50 blast furnaces which consumed 6,300,000 
metric tons of ore, of which only 89,680 were of Belgian 
origin. The total production of pig-iron was 2,301,290 
metric tons in 1912, and 2,506,990 metric tons in 1913. 
The figures for 1912 represent an increase of 1,617,000 
metric tons upon the production in 1891, and 1,232,000 
metric tons upon the production in 1902. Nearly 
90 per cent. of. this production consisted of Thomas 
basic, produced from ores imported from France and 
Luxemburg. The slag produced in basic working is 
largely used as phosphate fertilizer. The total con- — 
sumption of pig-iron in 1912 was 3,066,938 metric tons ; 
there was a small export of 14,062 metric tons, and an 
import of 780,0C0 metric tons. Pig-iron, produced and 
imported, is used chiefly by steel-works, of which, in 
1912, there were twenty-nine. The total output of crude 
steel (steel ingots) in 1912 was 2,515,040 metric tons, an 
increase of 2,271,040 metric tons upon the figures for 
1891, and of 1,728,040 metric tons upon those for 1902. 
Of this output more than 90 per cent. was Bessemer 
steel. The export of crude steel in 1912 was 108,549 
metric tons (valued at £507,960). 

The iron and steel industry was affected, immediately 
before the war, by a fall in prices and by German 
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competition, and a policy of limiting production began 
in December 1913, when the John Cockerill Company 
put out of working two blast furnaces at Seraing. 

From the steel-works the ingots pass on to rolling- 
mills for manufacture into girders, rails, plates, &c. 
The rolling-mills are often driven by electricity, 
generated by the waste gases from the blast furnaces. 
The total production of finished steel and iron goods 
in 1912 was about 1,900,000 tons, of which ‘over 
50 per cent. was in the form of bars, about 20 per cent. 
rails, and nearly 7 per cent. plates. The total export 
of finished iron and steel, excluding rails, in 1912, was 
1,164,394 metric tons, valued at £7,664,440, an in- 
crease of 565,362 tons over the figures for 1902. The 
total for 1912 was made up as follows: 


Amount 
Goods. produced Value. 
(metric tons). £ 
Girders . ; ; : ; ‘ 98,077 574,520 
Rails. : : : ; : 172,882 964,000 
Sheet iron - . : 195,415 1,304,600 
Miscellaneous (including wire) . : 698,020 4,821,320 
Totals. . 1,164,394 7,664,440 


Girders, Boilers, &c.—There are some 200 works 
engaged in girder construction and_boiler-making. 
The most important centres are ‘at Liége, where there 
are 35 works, and in the vicinity of Charleroi, the 
Couchant de Mons, and the Centre coal-fields, where 
there are together 99. Other localities in which work 
of this kind is done are Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Hoboken, Malines (Mechlin), Willebroek, Louvain, Tirle- 
mont, and Tournai. The large majority of the works 
are small, employing under 50 hands, and only 14 or 
15 employ over 100 hands. Of the works devoted to 
girder construction, 81 were specially concerned with 
such industrial structures as pit-head gear, bridges, 
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&e., and 28 with armatures for reinforced concrete 
used in buildings. Boiler-making is carried on in 
114 establishments, of which 11 specialize in loco- 
motive boilers and 7 in marine boilers. 

About one-third of the total production of these 
branches of work is exported, and a large proportion 
of the export consists of railway bridges, which are 
easily conveyed to Antwerp by the waterways. Hardly 
any work of this kind is now imported into Belgium, 
and even the more complicated kinds of water-tube 
boilers are made in the country. 

Machine Construction.—This is the most important 
Belgian industry. The number of firms engaged in it 
is about 1,200 with over 60,000 employees. Some of 
the firms possess a number of factories, and much 
work, for which statistics are not available, is done 
by private shops, especially in repairing and assembling 
parts of machines. The industry is very much 
specialized, and many factories and firms combine to 
produce a single machine, each of them being con- 
cerned with one process. There are a few exceptions 
to this rule, such as the Sociéte John Cockerill at 
Seraing, founded by an Englishman in 1817. The 
great centres of the industry are Liége, Charleroi, 
_ Brussels, the Couchant de Mons, the Centre, Ghent, and 

Antwerp, the most important being Liége and Charleroi. 
Smaller centres are Hoboken, Boom, Willebroek, 
Malines, Louvain, Tirlemont, Namur, Huy, Verviers, 
Tournai, Bruges, Herenthals, Turnhout, La Louviére, 
and the district between Arlon and Virton. The wide 
distribution of the industry in central Belgium is, of 
course, the result of an adequate supply of coal and 
steel in these districts, and of the facilities for the 
import and carriage of materials or instruments pro- 
duced in other countries. The Government has en- 
couraged the development of technical schools, which 
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have increased the natural aptitude of the Belgian 
workman for mechanics. The exports of machinery 
of all kinds in 1912 were valued at £8,581,840, of 
which £4,797,040 represented exports of railway and 
tramway carriages, &c. The total for 1901 was 
£3,558,280, of which £1,908,560 represented railway 
and tramway carriages. The import of machines and 
machinery in 1912 was valued at £3,978,520, or 
£4,603,320 less than the value of the exports. 
_ Engines, Motors, Pumps, &c.—The chief centres of 
production are Liége, Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, and 
the towns in the Hainaut coal-field. The manufacture 
of animal-power engines is on a very small scale. 
Steam-engines are made by 89 firms, of which more 
than a third are in Hainaut, but the largest and most 
important establishments are at Ghent and Brussels, 
where engines for textile mills, electrical power 
stations, &c., are built. Engines for coal-mines and 
rolling-mills are made at Liége and in the Charleroi 
district, engines for sugar factories near Mons, and 
there is a growing manufacture of internal combustion 
engines at Liége, Brussels, and Ghent. Ten firms make 
motors for launches, cars, and cycles, twelve make 
gas engines of a heavy type, two make powerful motors 
for utilizing waste gases from blast furnaces, and five 
make Diesel engines and other engines using heavy oil. 
Figures of production are not available, but Belgium 
exports large numbers of steam-engines to the United 
Kingdom and France, and there are also considerable 
exports of heavy-oil engines (especially to the United 
Kingdom) and of pumps. There is a large production 
of steam-engines, boilers, and transmission gear for the 
cotton-spinning industry. 

Inftung and Transporting Machines.—These are made 
in the Liége and Charleroi districts, and also at Brussels, 
in the Centre, in the Couchant de Mons, at Namur, 
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Ghent, Antwerp, and Tirlemont. There is a large 
production, and also a fair export, of screw-jacks, lifts, 
capstans, cranes, cages for collieries, and cableways. 

Castings and Forgings.—There are factories for 
castings and forgings for use in mechanical construc- 
tion works, near Charleroi, at Liége, Herstal, Brussels, 
Ghent, and in the Centre. The castings include pieces 
in iron, steel, and bronze; the forgings are in iron and 
steel. There is a considerable export and a very small 
import. 

Electrical Plant.—In 1907 there were forty-eight 
establishments in this indtstry, which is of recent 
origin. The chief centres are at Brussels and Liége. © 
Some of the factories are on a very small scale, and 
half of the number employ from three to ten hands 
and use from one to five horse power. The most 
important is a telephone factory at Antwerp. The 
total production of the industry in 1908 was valued 
at £1,000,000 and the export (chiefly of telephone 
_ apparatus and dynamos) at about £420,000. 

Fire-arms.—This traditional Liége industry is largely 
carried on in small forges and workshops belonging 
to individual. workmen, each of whom conducts one 
of the operations of making the barrel, breech- 
fitting, lock-making, adjustment to the lock, stock- 
making and fitting, finishing, polishing, and engrav- 
ing. These individual workmen are employed by the 
manufacturers, and a fire-arm is said to enter and 
leave the factory some thirty times in the course of 
construction. In recent years the amount of hand 
labour has been reduced by mechanical construction, 
e.g. of breeches, which used to be forged out of 
solid blocks of steel; but it is- believed that the con- 
tinuance of hand work preserves the flexibility and 
adaptability of the industry to an extent which would 
be impossible with the use of machinery, and the 
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wide distribution of responsibility is considered to 
help in the maintenance of a high standard. The 
Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre, however, has 
been successful in creating a large trade in machine- 
made pistols, especially the Browning automatic pistol. 
The company was formed in 1889, and by 1908 it had 
sold 600,000 Browning pistols. 

The Liége Proof House carries out the testing of 
arms, which is regulated by law, but all arms do not 
pass through the Proof House. Barrels which fail 
to pass the test are broken up. A Liége school of 
armoury was established in 1897, with assistance 
from the manufacturers of arms. 

Including such fire-arms as do not pass through 
the Proof House, the total exports for 1912 were 
valued at £1,045,720, and for 1913 at £954,000. In 
1913, Belgium exported fire-arms to the value of 
£168,000 to Germany and to the value of £140,000 to 
France. 

The number of firms engaged in the industry, in 
and near Liége, is estimated at about 140, but this 
calculation includes many firms engaged in other 
industries as well, and it does not include the family 
or individual workshops. 

Shipbuilding.—The shipbuilding industry in Belgium, 
though not of recent origin, has never attained im- 
portant dimensions. The largest shipbuilding yard is 
that of the John Cockerill Company at Hoboken, 
which built, so long ago as 1848, the first Ostend—Dover 
packets. The yard has four building.slips, adapted 
for the construction of ships of any tonnage, but 
its activities are mainly directed to the production 
of comparatively small vessels. The Antwerp Engineer- 
ing Company builds on similar lines. 

Shipbuilding was making considerable progress, how- 
ever, in the last three years before the outbreak of war. 
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The quarterly average of the tonnage in course of 
construction at Antwerp in the four quarters of 1904 
was 5,660 and in 1905, 2,015. This average increased 
in 1908 to 8,801 tons and in 1912 to 19,702 tons, 
falling to 17,823 tons in 1913. 

Zinc-works. — Belgium produces annually about 
20 per cent. of the world’s output of spelter, ranking 
next after the United States and Germany. The 
Belgian industry is almost entirely dependent upon 
imported ores, and in 1912 consumed 488,030 metric 
tons of foreign ore (chiefly from the British Empire) and 
840 tons of Belgian ore, and produced 205,940 tons 
of zinc, of which 181,706 tons were exported as 
unwrought zinc. There are 13 zinc-works situated in 
the Sambre—Meuse district and in the Campine. The 
Sambre—Meuse works are at Aiseau (near Charleroi), 
Vedrin, Sclaigneaux, Engis, Angleur, Prayon (near 
Liége) ; the Campine works are at Baelen-usines, 
Lommel, Neerpelt, Overpelt, and Hamont. The 
largest Belgian company is the Vieille Montagne, which 
owns mines in various countries and has works in 
France and Germany, where some of the Belgian ore 
is worked. The production of the Vieille Montagne 
in Belgium is about 38 per cent. of the total Belgian 
production. In addition to the thirteen zinc-works, 
there are ten rolling-mills for the treatment of zinc, 
which in 1912 produced 49,120 tons of finished pro- 
ducts. | 

Lead and Silver Works.—There are five lead and 
silver works which in 1912 produced 54,940 tons of 
lead and 280 tons (or about 9,000,000 oz.) of silver. 


(b) Textile Industry 
Cotton-spinning.—The spinning industry dates back 
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to the seventeenth century, but it made little progress 
until the beginning of the nineteenth, when Lievin 
Bauwens imported power-looms from England. In 
1912 there were 43 firms engaged in cotton-spinning 
and twisting, and 10 engaged solely in spinning. The 
firms, as a rule, employ from 50 to 200 hands. The 
most important centre is Ghent, where, in 1912, there 
were 28 mills, but the industry is also found in Hainaut 
and Brabant. In 1911, Belgium imported 126,312 
tons of raw cotton, and in 1912, 141,825 tons. The 
output of cotton thread in 1912 was about 39,285 tons, 
. valued at £3,200,000, and the exports were 4,500 tons, 
valued at about £360,000. 

Cotton-weaving is-carried on in about 130 establish- 
ments, employing in all over 11,000 workpeople. The 
number of looms is about 20,000. Hand-loom weaving 
is dying out, but there are still about 2,500 hand-loom 
weavers in Flanders. Ghent is the most important 
centre of the industry, but it is found also at Renaix, 
St. Nicolas, Braine l’Alleud, Mouscron, Termonde, and 
Alost. The manufactures comprise calico, dimity, 
swanskin, and cotton velvets. The annual output 
of cotton fabrics is valued at from £4,000,000 to 
£5,000,000 ; and from 40 to 55 per cent. of the produc- 
tion isexported. The exports of cotton fabrics in 1911 . 
were 26,000 tons, valued at £3,169,000. They consist 
largely of dyed fancy fabrics. There is also a large 
import of cotton fabrics, chiefly from England and 
Germany, valued in 1911 at over £1,500,000. The 
total value of the exports of cotton manufactures in 
1911 was £3,169,080, and in 1912, £3,715,320. It is 
estimated that some 25,000 persons are employed in 
the cotton industry. 

Innen Thread and Linen-weaving.—In 1912 there were 
28 linen-thread mills in Belgium, of which 17 were 
in Ghent and its vicinity. These mills employed 
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some 12,000 operatives, and the number of spindles 
was 300,000, of which 190,000 were in or near Ghent. 
The flax is partly home-grown and partly imported. 

The soaking of the flax-stalks is largely carried out 
near Courtrai, and the water of the Lys is believed 
to be specially adapted for steeping purposes. The 
output in 1911 was 45,000 tons, chiefly of unbleached 
linen yarn, of coarse and medium threads. There 
is also an import of yarn, which in 1912 amounted 
to 13,209 tons, chiefly of fine threads. 

Linen-weaving is still largely a hand industry. Of 
18,000 persons employed in 1911, only 8,500 worked , 
at power-looms. The two Flemish provinces; with 
40 power-mills and 83 hand-mills, are the chief centre 
of the industry. The ancient seat of Flemish linen- 
weaving was Courtrai, the linen of which still possesses 
a high reputation, and there is a small Irish colony 
in Courtrai engaged in operations in connexion with 
the north of Ireland. 

Hemp and Jute.—There are five firms employing 
about 500 hands engaged in spinning hemp. The 
import of raw hemp in 1911 was 20,517 tons, and in 
1912, 21,985 tons. The output is about 2,000 tons 
a year, of which a large portion goes to the United 
Kingdom. There are 13 jute mills in Belgium, 
employing about 1,700 hands, and the number of 
spindles is 35,000. Ghent is the chief centre of the 
industry. The imports of jute in 1911 amounted to 
21,600 tons, valued at £520,000, and purchased from 
India through the London market. The output is 
about 35,000,000 to 37,000,000 lb. of plain unbleached 
thread. | 

There is a small industry in the manufacture of 
hemp and jute fabrics. Gunny cloths, packing cloths, 
carpets, and fabrics for pneumatic tyres, hose-pipes, 
and linoleums are made at Ghent, Roulers, Eecloo, 
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and other places, and provide employment for some 
1,700 workers, mostly using power-!ooms. The pro- 
duction is chiefly for home consumption. 

There are 20 rope-works employing over 1,000 
operatives, and in Flanders there is a considerable 
number of hand workers. The annual output is about | 
12,500 tons of rope and twine, valued at about £520,000, 
half of which is exported. 

The total exports of raw flax, hemp, and jute in 1912 
were 92,000 tons, valued at £6,212,720. The exports 
of manufactured linen, hemp, and jute were valued 
in 1912 at £874,280. These figures represent a con- 
siderable increase upon those for 190] and 1902. 

Silk.—The silk industry is not important. The 
breeding of worms has not been a success, and the 
material is chiefly imported as thrown silk and waste. 
It is made into yarn in several small factories, at 
Deynze, Forest, Thielt, and Ath, and gives employ- 
ment to some 800 hands. A factory at Ath makes 
spun silk from waste, for use in hosiery. The exports 
in 1911 were 1,480 tons of silk yarn, valued at £947,500. 
There is a considerable import of manufactured silk ; 
the quantity in 1911 was valued at £516, 800,or £423, 200 
less than the export. 

Four factories produce artificial silk and turn out 
over 22,000 Ib. daily, chiefly for export to Germany. 
They employ about 2,000 workpeople. There are 
10 factories for making sewing silk, one of which, at 
Alost, is among the largest in Europe. 

Hosiery and Lace.—These are largely home industries, 
and employ over. 6,000 workers. The chief centre is 
Tournai, but there has recently been a development 
of the industry in Flanders. The value of the output 
is from about £1,000,000 to £1,200,000 annually. 
There is an export of woollen hosiery to the annual 
value of about £120,000, and an import (chiefly of 
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cotton hosiery from Germany and woollen goods from 
England) to the annual value of about £240,000. The 
lace trade is very old in Belgium, and lace-making 
employs about 50,000 women and girls, who make 
both point and pillow lace. The exports of lace and 
tulle in 1911 were valued at £280,000. There are 150 
training schools for lace-makers. 

Carpets.—The trade in carpets has largely dis- 
appeared, especially since Belgian workers founded the 
great Gobelins factory in France. Imitation oriental 
carpets are made at Hamme, Waterloo, and Turnhout, 
and Jacquard carpets at St. Nicolas. The exports of 
carpets in 1911 were valued at £60,000 and the imports 

at £72,000. 

_ Clothing.—The clothing industry employs 150,000 
workers, who are chiefly employed in making low- 
priced clothes for artisan wear. The most important 
centres are Brussels and Binche. The total output is 
estimated at the annual value of £4,400,000. . There 
is a considerable export of straw hats: these are made 
in the Geer valley, where 5,000 workers are engaged 
in the manufacture. 

Wool.—The centre of the industry is the Verviers 
district, where the water of the Vesdre valley is 
specially suitable for washing wool. Verviers is the 


centre for the manufacture both of carded woollens , 


(i.e. with a nap which conceals the individual threads) 
and of combed woollens (with the grain of the thread 
visible). In 1911 the plant for carded woollens 
included 275,000 spinning and 18,000 twisting spindles, 
an increase of 20,000 spindles since 1905. The annual 
production is about 36,000,000 lb. of yarn (valued at 
nearly £3,000,000), of which more than half is exported, 
chiefly to the United Kingdom. The plant for worsted 
and other yarns includes 290,000 spindles and 75,000 
twisting spindles, and the manufacture employs some 
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5,000 workpeople. The annual output is about 
12,320,000 Ib. of plain yarn and 13,888,000 lb. of 
twisted yarn. | 

There are about 112 manufactories of woollen 
fabrics in different parts of the country, and they 
employ about 8,500 hands. About 85 per cent. of 
this trade is in the Verviers district. The manufacture 
of pure wool fabrics has made no progress in Belgium 
in recent years, and the success of the industry is due 
to the manufacture of cotton-mixed fabrics. The 
total annual production (chiefly of low-priced fabrics) 
is estimated at about £2,800,000. 

The export of woollen yarns in 1912 was 11,930 tons, 
valued at £2,477,000, and the export of woollen 
manufactures (excluding shawls) was to the value of 
£461,720. 

Miscellaneous Textiles, &c.—Other Belgian industries 
are the manufacture of linoleums and similar fabrics, 
and the bleaching, dyeing, dressing, and printing of 
cotton. There were in 1912 about 100 bleaching 
factories, 200 dye-works, 100 dressing factories, and 
5 .establishments for printing cotton goods. The 
chemicals for these operations are mostly produced in 
Belgium, but chemical dyes are imported from Germany 
and natural indigo from the East. The annual produc- 
tion of matting (manufactured chiefly at Hamme and 
Bruges) and of oilcloth, &c. (made chiefly at Berchem 
and Cureghem), is estimated at £340,000. More than — 
2,000 workpeople are employed in making trimmings, 
chiefly machine-made embroidery, and the estimated 
annual value is about £140,000. 


(c) Chemical Industry 


The chemical works of Belgium produce almost ex- 
clusively for industrial use, and the products are 
largely consumed in the country. 

L 
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The works may be divided into four groups: 

(i) Sulphuric acid and superphosphate factorres.— 
There are 53 of these. They produce sulphuric, nitric, 
and hydrochloric acids and sodium sulphate; super- 
phosphate of lime, dissolved guano, and basic phos- 
phates, used as fertilizers; and by-products such as the 
sulphates of copper and iron, arsenic, barium salts, &c. 
The sulphuric acid industry is closely connected with 
the smelting of zinc, and it is found in the same regions 
as the zinc industry—Liége and the Campine. Zinc- 
blende is imported from Spain and Germany, and iron 
pyrites from Spain and Portugal, and, after roasting, 
the pyrites is sold to German iron-works. The output 
of sulphuric acid amounts to about 300,000 tons 
annually, and is restricted by agreement among the 
manufacturers. Saltpetre for the manufacture of nitric 
acid is imported from Chile; four-fifths of the output 
of the acid is used in Belgium. Rock-salt is imported 
from Germany for the manufacture of hydrochloric 
acid and sodium sulphate. Phosphates for super- 
phosphate of lime are found in Belgium, and are also 
imported from France, Algiers, Florida, Japan, &c. 
There is a very large demand in the agricultural districts 
of Belgium for superphosphate of lime, and there are 
33 factories, producing annually some 230,000 tons. 
Basic slag is a phosphoric manure used for agricultural 
purposes, and 230,000 tons are annually produced in 
* Belgium as a by-product of the Thomas-Gilchrist steel 
process. There are small exports of copper sulphate 
to the wine districts of France, and of arsenic to Ger- 
many, France, and the United Kingdom, for use in 
glass-works. | 

(ii) Factories producing soda, chlorine, and potassium 
salis.—There are 86 of these, making carbonate of soda, 
chlorine, caustic soda, soda crystals, sulphurous acid 
and: bisulphates, potash, saltpetre, refined salt, &c. 
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The rock-salt for the manufacture of carbonate of soda 
is imported from Normandy, and the product is used 
in glass and pottery works, and in chemical factories. 
The output of chlorine is insufficient for the quantity 
of bleaching-powder required in Belgium, and there is 
a. considerable import from England, France, and Ger- 
many. Potash is made from the waste matter of the 
distillation of beet-molasses, and from water in which 
wool has been washed. 

(iii) Factories making various other mineral products.— 
There are 51 of these. The products include aluminium 
and its compounds, together with hydrofluoric acid, 
which is required in the preparation of some of these 
compounds; phosphoric acid, mineral pigments, com- 
pressed gases, &c. Bauxite is imported from France 
for the manufacture of sulphate of alumina. Phos- 
phoric acid is made from Belgian phosphates, which — 
are too poor for conversion into superphosphates, and 
also from Florida phosphates. Phosphoric acid is 
largely used for the manufacture of the chemical 
manure known as double superphosphates. The chief 
mineral pigments made in Belgium are ceruse or white 
lead, massicot and minium or red lead, zinc white, 
_lithopone, and ultramarine blue. The materials for all 
these, except the last, are found in Belgium. There 
is an export of lithopone and ultramarine blue. 

(iv) Factories making coal and wood distillation pro- 
ducts and other organic products.—There are 65 of these. 
' The production includes coal tar (made at Charleroi 
and in the industrial centres of the north), graphite, 
benzene, tannin, salicin, and a large variety of other 
chemicals, The chief coal-tar products are light-oil 
products (benzene, &c.), middle-oil products (phenol, 
cresol, carbonyl), creosote products (naphthalene and 
creosol), and anthracenic oil products (anthracene and 
heavy lubricating oil). The solid matter left after 
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distillation is used in the making of coal briquettes. 
Tannin and salicin are made by infusing wood or bark 
in boiling water; home-grown wood is used for both 
substances, but some wood is imported from South 
' America for the manufacture of tannin. 


(d) Glass, Pottery, Bricks, é&c. 


The chief centre of the glass industry is Charleroi, in 
the neighbourhood of which half the factories are 
situated ; other districts engaged in the industry are 
near Namur, Mons, and Liége; and isolated factories 
have been founded at Antwerp, Brussels, &c., in recent 
years. The coal-field is the natural site for glass 
factories, and the-development of the Campine coal-field 
is likely to create new centres of the industry, more 
~ especially as the Campine coal is the long-flame variety 
required for glass (and also for pottery), and the sand 
used by the Belgian glass-works comes from the Cam- 
pine. Such a development cannot be rapid because 
of-the highly skilled character of the industry. The 
raw material, sand, is abundant in Belgium, but it is 
necessary to import from France special sand for 
crystal glass. Lime is also found in the country, and 
most of the chemical materials are supplied by the 
Belgian chemical works. Emery, for polishing and 
cutting, is imported (in its finished form) from Germany. 

[The export of glass and glass wares was valued at 
£4,016,680 in 1912. There has been no marked increase 
in ;thejvalue of this export since 1902. 

The centre of the pottery industry is in the valleys 
of the Meuse, Sambre, and Haine, from Liége to Mons, 
including the towns of Baudour, Sirault, Hautrage, 
Tertre, St. Ghislain, La Louviére, Charleroi, Namur, 
and Ardenne.! The industry is also found near Brussels, 
Ghent, Boom, Turnhout, and Chimay. The raw 
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material is abundant in Belgium, and consists of fine 
clays (terre glaise) of various kinds, found in the pottery 
districts. China clay for porcelain is imported from 
France, and several varieties of clay, required for 
purposes of mixing, from England and Germany. 
Clay for majolica and art pottery comes from Ger- 
many and France. The colouring matters, mostly 
metallic oxides, are imported from France, Germany, 
and England. 

The pottery most commonly made in Belgium is the 
felspathic variety, a hard ware with white or grey 
paste, used for household crockery and sanitary fittings, 
including tiles. The production is insufficient for the 
needs of the country. Porcelain is used for the manu- 
facture of household crockery, articles for chemical and 
industrial purposes, and insulators for electrical in- 
stallations. There is a large export, but the total 
import exceeds the whole production. Stoneware pro- 
duction consists of jugs, jars, sewer-pipes, sanitary 
appliances, and also apparatus for chemical works, of 
which there is a considerable export. Terra-cotta 
pottery consists largely of flower-pots and kitchen 
ware, and of art pottery, including statuettes and 
plaques. The art pottery is largely exported. Fire- 
proof wares are chiefly retorts, crucibles, basic bricks, 
&c., and are used for industrial purposes. There is 
a considerable export of these goods. 

Bricks, &c.—Belgium from southern Flanders to the 
south of the province of Limburg contains a belt of 
brown clay (lumon hasbay-n), between 4 and 15 ft. 
thick, suitable for brick-works, and there is an inferior 
deposit of ‘ polder’ clay (argile des polders) near the 
sea-coast, which produces bricks of a yellowish colour. 
The chief permanent centres of the industry are at 
Boom, where there are beds of plastic clay, suitable . 
for fine bricks, at Nieuport and Hautrage, and at Liége, 
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where shale found between coal seams has recently been 
successfully used for brick-making. The manufacture 
of vitrified tiles and paving materials is centred at 
Baudour, where the clay is specially suitable. There 
are also many briqueteries de campagne or temporary 
works, established in the region of the great clay belt : 
a site is purchased and the clay is worked out in about 
six years. The brick-works produce tiles and drain- 
pipes as well as bricks. The ordinary method of work- 
ing is to extract clay in the winter, and make the 
bricks by hand in the summer, when the atmospheric 
conditions are suitable for drying them. There are also 
factories which use steam or other power, and have 
drying sheds, but the hand workers in the Boom district 
are said to be able to compete with modern machinery. 
There is an export trade, especially to Germany and 
France. 


(e) Paper-making 


The two chief centres of the industry are the Ardennes 
and Brabant, where there is an abundant supply of 
pure water. There are also paper-mills at Ghent and 
‘ Bruges, and north of Brussels. The raw materials are 
wood-pulp, rags, straw, and esparto-grass, the last 
named being very little used. Timber is imported from 
Sweden, Norway, Russia, Finland, and Canada, and 
pulp, which has already been chemically treated, from 
Germany. The machinery is mostly of Belgian origin. 
The products of the industry, besides such varieties of 
paper as waterproof, grease-proof, and emery papers, 
include writing-paper, wall-papers, playing-cards, card- 
board boxes, confetti, artificial flowers, &c. These 
manufactures are found in most of the large towns. 

The export of paper (including paper-hangings) was 
valued at £1,547,480 in 1912, an increase of over 100 
per cent. upon the figures for 1902. 
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(f) Diamond-cutting 


_ The diamond-cutting industry at Antwerp has arisen ~ 
since the foundation of Belgium as an independent 
kingdom.. There are some 40 establishments at Ant- 
werp, employing some 4,000 to 5,000 operatives. The 
stones are imported chiefly from South Africa through © 
the London market, but also from Brazil through Paris. 
Belgian diamond-cutters specialize in large stones like 
the roses d’ Anvers. 


(5) PowER 


There is very little water-power in Belgium, and 
practically all the electricity required in industry is 
generated by the use of fuel. 


(C) COMMERCE 


(1) Domestic 


(a) Organizations to promote Trade and Commerce 


Commercialand Industrial Organizations.—The Belgian 
Government includes a Ministry of Commerce, estab-. 
lished in 1895 to replace a Department of Commerce 
under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The Ministry 
of Commerce has established at Brussels a commercial 
intelligence department or commercial museum, on the 
model of similar institutions in Germany and Austria. 
The business of the museum is to collect and distribute 
information likely to be useful to Belgian manu- 
facturers, merchants, and traders. There are Chambers 
of Commerce in all the larger towns; the most in- 
fluential are those of Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Liége, 
Charleroi, Verviers, and Namur. The Belgian Chambers 
of Commerce had an official connexion with the Govern- 
ment until 1875, but they are now quite independent. 
They have no administrative authority, but are con- 
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sulted by the Government on commercial questions. 
In addition to the Chambers of Commerce, there are in 
the great towns associations of the principal trades, and 
at Antwerp and Brussels there are federations of the 
various commercial and industrial associations. 

Belgian commercial and industrial associations tend 
to be connected with political parties. The widespread 
and powerful co-operative societies have political con- 
nexions and are generally Socialistic in the towns and 
Catholic in the country. The workmen of large towns 
form co-operative societies freely, especially for the 
production of bread. These societies pay interest on 
deposits but not on capital. A portion of the profit is 
shared with the workmen employed by a society, but 
a large part of it is expended on political propaganda, 
undertaken by the Socialist party, and on the organiza- 
tion of the party itself and the support of its repre- 
sentatives in the Chamber. 

There is a large number of commercial companies 
for the promotion of trade and commerce, and their 
number has increased since the development of the 
Belgian Congo. These not only help to float other 
companies but retain holdings in them. Such com- 
panies as the Banque d’Escompte et de Comptes 
Courants 4 Liége (1889), the Banque d’Outremer 
(1899), the Banque de Reports, de Fonds Publics 
et de Dépdts (1900), the Banque Liégeoise (1835), 
the Crédit Général de Belgique (1886), the Société 
Générale de Belgique (1822), the Banque de Bruxelles 
(1871), and many others act as trade banks (cf. p. 174). 

Co-operative Credit Societtes.—The agricultural co- 
operative societies have already been mentioned in the 
section on Agriculture (p. 116). The unions du crédit are 
an institution of Belgian origin, dating from 1848. The 
members are respectable traders, and the combina- 
tions are intended to extend the credit of the individual 
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by the guarantee of the society. A share of |200 francs, 
of which as small a proportion as 10 per cent. may be 
paid up, entitles a member to a credit of 2,000 francs 
guaranteed by his union. The banques populaires, 
introduced from Germany about 1864 by M. Léon 
d’Andrimont, are intended to facilitate the, trading 
operations of members whose individual credit is much 
less than that of the members of the unions. For 
many years these people’s banks failed to achieve any 
considerable success in Belgium, but since about 1890 
they have made a great advance, and are now spread 
over the entire kingdom. They have abandoned the 
original German principle of the unlimited liability of 
each shareholder; they keep down the expenses of 
management to a minimum ; and they exercise reason- 
able care in the admission of members. They are 
found not only in the towns like Liége, where home 
industries and small workshops abound, but also in 
such a manufacturing centre as Verviers, where the 
workshops are large and the management capitalistic. 
The popular character of the banks is maintained by 
severe restrictions upon the amount which .may be 
borrowed by any single member, but different banks 
vary in this respect. | 

Technical Education.—The Belgian Government has 
expended large sums of money upon technical and in- 
dustrial education. There are State Schools of Naviga- 
tion at Ostend and Antwerp, both of which were 
established before 1850, and also at Nieuport. The 
number of pupils at Ostend is usually, over 100, the 
Antwerp school is slightly smaller, but the numbers at 
Nieuport are only 6 or 7. Weaving schools are also 
supported by the State, but since 1885 the number of 
schools has decreased from 44 to 33, and the number ° 
of apprentices from about 950 to about 780. The total 
number of industrial schools subsidized by the State is 
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about 90, and of these over 80 are administered by the 
communes. There are alsoover 260 vocational schools. of 
which over 190 are administered by the communes. The 
annual sum expended by the State in aid of industrial, 
vocational, and commercial schools, and schools of 
domestic economy, has increased from about £10,000 in 
1875 to about £75,000 in 1905 and about£100,000 accord- 
ing to more recent figures. Manufacturing associations 
encourage these industrial schools by grants of money. 


(b) Foreign Interests and Capital 

British.—There is a very small amount of British 
capital in Belgium, although there are numerous in- 
stances of the joint investment of British and Belgian 
capital in undertakings in South America, &c. There 
are instances of the investment of British capital in ship- 
ping and armament firms, as, for example, in the Ant- 
werp Engineering Co., the Compagnie Belge Maritime 
_ du Congo (Antwerp, 1895), the Compagnie Belge d’ Ar- 
mement et de Transports Maritimes (Antwerp, 1907), 
and the Société d’Armement, d’Industrie et de Com- 
merce (Antwerp, 1900). North’s Portland Cement and 
Brick Works (Antwerp, 1900) has a large proportion 
of British capital, and there are also British interests 
in such undertakings as the Soie Artificielle de Couture, 
Saint-Germain (near Braine | Alleud), founded at 
Brussels in 1904, and in the Continental Bodega Co. 

French.—French capital is so profusely invested 
in Belgium, not only in banks and other financial con- 
cerns, but also in a very large variety of other under- 
takings, that no attempt can be made to deal here 
with the subject of French interests. 

German.—There is a very large amount of German 
’ capital in Belgium, invested chiefly in metal industries 
and electrical undertakings. German influence is not 
very great in Belgian banking and finance, the principal] 
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exception being the Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, 
founded in 1898 with a capital of £1,000,000,- of which 
German banks subscribed £224,000, Austrian banks 
£170,000, and the International Bank of Luxemburg 
£40,000. German and Austrian banks are largely 
represented on the management. The financial house 
known as the Compagnie Commerciale Belge and 
formerly as H. Albert de Bary & Co. is in effect 
a German house. (For De Bary interests in Belgium, 
see below, pp. 159-60.) German influenceis also strong in 
the Banque Belge de Préts Fonciers, a company 
formed at Antwerp in 1899, principally for the purpose 
’ of undertaking financial operations in Brazil in con- 
junction with the Brasilianische Bank fiir Deutsch- 
land. The Banque Belge de Chemins de Fer, consti- 
tuted in 1894 for the exploitation of railways, is in 
very close relationship with the Wiener Bank-Verein, 
the Deutsche Bank, the Dresdner Bank, and Reizes 
Fréres, Vienna; but its field of ‘operations is outside 
Belgium. German influence is very strong in Belgian 
companies operating in Latin America and in Canada. 

Among the more important undertakings connected 
with metals in which German capital is largely invested 
may be mentioned the following : 

Société de la Nouvelle Montagne, originally founded 
in 1845 to work zinc-mines at Engis, and reconstituted 
in 1905 under the control of Beer, Sondheimer & Co. 

Société Métallurgique de Prayon, founded in 1882 to 
work zinc near Liége, and also connected with Beer, 
Sondheimer & Co. 

Usines du Phénix & Chatelineau, i iron and steel works 
founded in 1888 and absorbed in 1908 by the Société 
Métallurgique de Sambre et Moselle (see below, p. 156). ° 

Foraky, Société Belge d’ Entreprises de Forages et de 
Fongages (Brussels, 1906). 

Société Métallurgique de Lommel (Liége, 1904). 
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Compagnie des Métaux et Produits Chimiques 
d’Overpelt (Liége, 1898). 

German influence is specially notable in Belgian un- 
dertakings connected with metal industries, the opera- 
tions of which are conducted mainly or wholly outside 
Belgium itself. Among such companies may be noted: 

Societé Métallurgique (Procédés de Laval), founded 
at Brussels in 1905 to work metals, especially zinc, 
and to take over the processes invented by the Swedish 
engineer, Laval. The Electrizitats Aktien-Gesellschaft, 
Beer, Sondheimer & Co., and the Dresdner Bank are 
very largely interested. 

Société Miniére et Industrielle a Verviers, founded 
at Brussels in 1905 to work mines, chiefly in Galicia. 

Société Miniere & Liége, founded at Liége in 1897 to 
work mines in Italy. Sulzbach Bros., Frankfurt a/M., 
and Beer, Sondheimer & Co. are largely interested. 

Compagnie Métallurgique Franco-Belge de Mortagne, 
founded at Brussels in 1905 to work zine at Mortagne 
(near Valenciennes). Aron Hirsch & Son, Halberstadt, 
subscribed 2,400 shares, and the National-Bank fur 
Deutschland 800 shares, out of a total of 5,200. | 

Lothringer Hutten-Verein, founded at Brussels in 
1897 to work iron and steel in Lorraine. 

Société des Hauts Fourneaux de Fontoy, founded at 
Brussels in 1898 to work iron and steel in German 
Lorraine. 

Société Metallurgique et Miniére du Nassau (Brussels, 
1904). 

Société Métallurgique de Sambre et Moselle, founded 
at Brussels in 1898 to purchase and work mines and 
foundries near Montigny-sur-Sambre. 

Compagnie Silésienne des Mines (Brussels, 1899). 

German influence is also very strong in electrical 
enterprises, especially in the numerous: Belgian com- 
panies operating in other countries : 
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A.E.G., Union Electrique. This branch of the 
German A.E.G. (Allgemeine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft) 
obtained control in 1905 of the Belgian undertaking 
founded in 1898 as Matériel et Installations Electriques 
G. Boty. 

Compagnie d’Electricité Thomson-Houston de la 
Mediterranée, founded at Brussels in 1898 to undertake 
the sale of the Thomson-Houston patents in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Egypt, and Greece. 

Société Générale Belge d’Entreprises Electriques, 
founded at Brussels in 1895 for electric transport and 
lighting. It has interests in Italy, Germany, France, 
Denmark, Spain, Rumania, and the Argentine, as well 
as in Belgium. 

Compagnie Générale Auxiliaire d’Entreprises Elec- 
triques, founded at Brussels in 1909, chiefly for opera- 
tions in Russia. 

Compagnie Electrique Anversoise, founded at Ant- 
werp in 1898. 

Imatra, Société pour la Production et la Distribution 
de P Energie Electrique, founded at Brussels in 1912 
for operations in Russia. 

German influence in Belgian coal-mines is of recent 
date, and is notable in extensions of the Belgian 
coal-fields, especially in the Campine. The following 
companies have German capital : 

Charbonnages d’Hensies-Pommerceul, founded at 
Brussels in 1912 to work coal and other mines in the 
Quiévrain district. 

Charbonnages André Dumont-sous-Asch, founded at 
Brussels in 1907 to work coal near Asch. 

Charbonnages de la Meuse, founded at Brussels in 
1902 to work coal near Eysden. This company is 
entirely under German control. 

German capital is also invested in a number of mis- 
cellaneous undertakings, e. g. : 
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Compagnie Commerciale Belge, anc. H. Albert de 
Bary & Co., founded at Antwerp in 1900 for commerce 
and finance. 

Anciens Etablissements Pieper 4 Liége, founded at 
Liége in 1905, an arms factory which has long been 
under German control. — 

Compagnie Internationale des Wagons-Lits et des 
Grands Express Européens, founded at Brussels in 
1876. 

Société d’Armement, d’Industrie et de Commerce, 
founded at Antwerp in 1900 for commercial and mari- | 
time enterprises, including the storage and sale of 
naphtha. 

Produits Tannants d’Hemixem, founded at Brussels 
in 1908. 

Grande Brasserie de Kogkelberg-les-Bruxelles (1886). 

Société Commerciale Belgo-Allemande du Congo, 
founded at Brussels, 1912. 

Compagnie d’Exploitation d’Immeubles, founded at 
Brussels in 1904 for the purchase and management of 
bazaars, restaurants, hotels, concert halls, &c. 


(c) Methods of Economic Penetration 


The population statistics throw some light upon 
German methods of penetration. The total number 
of German-born residents in Belgium increased from ~ 
— 15,242 in 1856 to 57,010 in 1911, and the percentage 
from 0-34 to 0:77. The number of French-born 
residents rose from 31,400 in 1856 to 80,765 in 
1911, or in percentage of the total population from 
_ 0-7 to 1-08. There has been very considerable German 
economic penetration, partly through the influence 
of German capital, and partly by German control of 
certain trades and products. | 

Information about German capital in Belgian under- 
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takings has been given above (pp. 154-8), but it is neces- 
sary to add some remarks about activities of indi- 
vidual Germans in Antwerp. There was a consider- 
able German commercial colony in Antwerp, where the 
Germans formed an alliance with the Flemish. The 
head of.the colony was a German subject, H. Albert 
von Bary, who changed his name to De Bary. This 
man founded at Antwerp the banking and financial. 
house of H. Albert de Bary & Co. with support from 
the Disconto-Gesellschaft and the Norddeutsche Bank. 
It is now known as the Compagnie Commerciale Belge. 
De Bary and his family have acquired large interests 
in some thirty-eight important Belgian companies, 
chiefly financial and with special interests in Latin 
. America. The extent of their influence over Belgian 
trade with Latin America will be evident from the 
following list of their companies operating solely or 
chiefly in that region : 

Banque Immobiliére Hypothécaire Argentine (1912). 

Société Belge de Crédit Foncier (1912). 

Crédit Foncier Belgo-Suisse-de Mexique (1911). 

Société Fonciére Belgo-Argentine (1910). 

Société Générale Belgo-Argentine (1909). 

Compagnie Belgo-Argentine de Chemins de Fer 
(1903, in liquidation 1913). | | 

Société Industrielle et Pastorale Belgo-Sud-Améri- 
caine (1894). This company is now closely connected 
with an older company dealing with extract of beef—. 
the Compagnie des Produits Kemmerich (1884). 

Compagnie: Sucriére de Tucuman (1895). 

Banque Belge de Préts Fonciers (1899). 

Crédit Foncier Sud-Américain (1903). : 

De Bary companies are also interested in the 
development of Canada, and include the Société Hypo- 
thécaire du Canada (1907), the Compagnie Immobiliére 
et Agricole du Canada (1906), the Belgo-Canadian 
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Fruit Lands Company (1908), and the Société Fonciére 
Belgo-Canadienne (1911). 

Besides their interests in North and South America, 
the De Bary family have large holdings in the Banque 
d’Anvers and the Banque Générale Belge and in a con- 
siderable number of Belgian trade banks and financial 
houses, including the Société Commerciale et Finan- 
ciére Belge (1910), the Société Internationale de Con- 
structions (1912), L’Alliance Anversoise (1904), La 
Mutualité Anversoise (1900), the Compagnie Rurale 
Anversoise (1911), and the Alliance Pastorale (1912) ; 
also in L’Industrielle Belge (1900), which is interested 
in hides and skins, and in the Société Anversoise pour 
la Recherche de Mines au Katanga (1911). 

Nearly all these companies have been founded in | 
the last twenty years, and they all represent, to some 
extent, German interests. The last-mentioned com- 
pany, for example, is under the control of the Metall- 
bank und Metallurgische Aktien-Gesellschaft of Frank- 
fort, which owns 15 per cent. of the capital and conducts 
the operations. The Alliance Pastorale is closely 
connected with the Hamburg firm of Wiengreen; the 
capital of the Compagnie Rurale Anversoise is largely 
held by Germans and by German firms in the Argen- 
tine; the Brasilianische Bank fiir Deutschland is 
interested in the Banque Belge de Préts Fonciers ; 
the Deutsche Vereinsbank, Frankfort, in the Société 
Internationale de Constructions; and German firms 
in South America have large holdings in Belgian South 
American companies. 

Another method of German penetration is the control 
of certain industries by a great German combination. 
The best illustrations are to be found in connexion with 
zinc, lead, and copper. The so-called International 
Syndicate, a combination of the Metallgesellschaft of 
Frankfort, Beer, Sondheimer & Co., and Aron Hirsch: 
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& Co., which before the war had secured contracts 
enabling them to control the entire Australian output 
of concentrate and most of the mines in the Mediter- 
ranean area, was so strong that, although Belgium 
produced annually about 20 per cent. of the world’s 
output of spelter, such important Belgian companies 
as the Compagnie d’Overpelt Lommel, the Société 
Métallurgique de Prayon, the Société de la Nou- 
velle Montagne, and E. Dumont et Fréres were 
under its influence. The greatest of the Belgian 
companies, the Vieille Montagne, which produces 
about 38 per cent. of the total Belgian output of 
spelter and also has works in France and Germany, 
long resisted the International Syndicate, but, before 
the war, had become associated with it. Supplies for 
the Belgian copper-works near Liege, which consumed 
annually about 15,000 tons of ore, were obtained 
through firms in the International Syndicate. It 
controlled the copper market, and Belgian firms were 
dependent upon it for the sale of the product as well 
as for the supply of ore. Lead was similarly under 
German influence; and, before the war, German 
capital was being invested in the French mines of the 
Briey basin on which Belgium depends for its iron ore. 
German commercial influence was largely extended 
by the custom of sending from Germany to Belgium 
numbers of young men to be trained in business 
methods. Their services were rendered gratuitously 
and were, therefore, readily accepted; and they 
acquired an intimate knowledge of Belgian trade, to 
be utilized on their return to Germany. The establish- 
ment of a branch of the Deutsche Bank in Brussels 
offered facilities of easy credit to Belgian firms, and 
thus increased German influence. The usual German 
methods of consulting the tastes and requirements 
~of foreign customers, supplying cheap goods, and 
: M | 
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giving long credit, produced in Belgium the same 
results as elsewhere. An illustration of these methods 
is the supply of cheap knives stamped with Belgian 
trade-marks, an expedient which had serious effects 
upon the Belgian cutlery trade. 

Before the war German competition was very 
severe, especially in the electrical and gun-making 
trades; the Government ordered large guns from 
Krupp’s in preference to the Cockerill Company, and . 
other Government contracts were frequently given 
to German firms. After the German occupation, this 
process was continued. In 1913 an agreement was 
made, to last till 1924, for the foundation of a plate- 
glass trust, under the name of the Union Continentale 
Commerciale des Glaceries, to centralize in Brussels the 
commercial services of all the important continental 
plate-glass works, and to form a comptowr de vente. 
This was afterwards superseded by a Glascentrale under 
the control of Hamburg and Berlin (Griitzke & Alt). 
In 1918 efforts were being made to found a German 
Chamber of Commerce in Antwerp, largely with a view 
. to the organization of trade after the war (Der Welt- 

handel, June 7, 1918). 


(2) FoREIGN 


With reference to statistics of export and import 
it is necessary to explain that the terms ‘ general 
exports’ and ‘ general imports’ represent the total 
value of goods exported from or imported into Belgium, 
including the value of goods in transit. ‘Special 
exports ’ represent the total value of exported goods 
of Belgian production or manufacture, and ‘ special 
imports’ the total value of goods imported for con- 
sumption in Belgium. Where no indication to the 
contrary is given, the words exports and imports, 
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in the following pages, mean ‘special’ exports and 
‘ special ’ imports. 


(a) Exports 


(1) Values.—The following figures show the growth 
of the Belgian export trade : 


Total value of Total value of 
exported goods, exports of Bel- 
including goods gian production 


in transit (Special 
(General Exports). 
Year. Exports). 
£ £ 
1901 129,578,000 73,129,000 
1902 138,926,000 77,020,000 
1905 170,240,000 93,347,000 
1907 207,646,000 113,925,000 
1908 181,099,000 100,258,000 
1909 204,004,000 112,389,000 
1910 227,784,000 136,296,000 
1911 235,168,000 143,212,000 
1912 255,552,000 158,060,000 


A comparison of the two columns shows the impor- 
tance of the transit trade, the figures for which are 
approximately the same as those given below under 
Imports. The figures for ‘ special’ exports from 1905 
include bullion and specie. 

(11) Countries of Destination —By far the largest 
Belgian export trade is with Germany, for which the 
figures were in 1911, £38,373,240 and in 1912, 
£40,298,760. Belgian imports from Germany amount 
to only about two-thirds of these figures. Next in 
importance is the trade with France—in 1911, 
£27,802,520 and in 1912, £30,092,560, figures which. 
also show a considerable excess over the value of the 
imports from that country. On the other hand, the 
imports from the British Empire largely exceed the 
exports to it, which in 1911 amounted to £24,608,640 
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and in 1912 to £29,154,760 (these figures include 
Egypt). The figures for other countries are: 


1911. 1912. 
£ £ 
Netherlands . : 14,093,840 . 14,703,960 
United States . ; 4,559,280 5,805,120 
Argentine : ; 3,346,440 3,706,440 
Brazil . : : 2,116,360 3,581,960 
Russia. ; ; 2,676,160 3,339,840 
Spain. : 1 906, 840 1,768,840 


The export trade of Belgium has increased by over 
100 per cent. since 1901, and the increase has been 
constant, except for a decrease in 1908. ‘New markets 
have been found in the present century for Belgian 
goods in the following countries, the export trade with 
which increased between 1901 and 1912 by more than 
300 per cent.: Austria-Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Tunis, Portuguese East Africa, Japan, Dutch East 
Indies, Siam, Peru, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay, and the 
Belgian Congo. The export trade with Russia and with 
Italy also increased by nearly 300 per cent. 

The largest export values in 1912 were shown by the 
following groups of merchandise, the exports of which 
ranged from 2 to 11# million pounds: coal and coke, 
grain, raw hides, raw flax, raw and refined sugar, 
manufactured cotton, woollen yarn, manufactured iron 
and steel, unwrought zinc, and machinery (including 
tramway and railway carriages). In normal times 
about four-fifths of the exported coal goes to France, 
which also receives about 40 per cent. of the export 
of coke, and about 50 per cent. of the export of 
briquettes. Germany takes about 5 per cent. of the 
coal and about 25 per cent. of the coke. The export 
of wheat is largely to the Belgian Congo and to Ger- 
many, the export of rye to France, and the export of 
barley to Germany. Rice and maize are re-exported 
to Holland-and France respectively. Hides are largely 
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exported to the United States and the United Kingdom, 
sugar chiefly to the United Kingdom, and flax to the 
United Kingdom and France. Cotton yarns are sent 
to the United Kingdom and Germany, manufactured 
cotton to the United Kingdom, the United States and 
the Congo, and woollen yarn to Germany and France. 
The export of steel and zinc is largely to the United 
Kingdom. Belgian machinery is sent all over the 
world, especially to South America and the United 
Kingdom, the latter of which imports a large propor- 
tion of Belgian-built railway carriages, motors, and 
bicycles. 


(b) Imports | 
(i) Valwes.—The progress of the Belgian import trade 
in recent years will be seen from the following table: 


Total value of Total value of 
wmported goods, goods imported 
including goods for consumption 


an transit in Belgium 
(General (Special 
Imports). Imports). 
Year. £ £ 

1901 145,626,000 88,840,000 
1902 157,583,000 95,227,000 
1905 199,597,000 122,733,000 
1907 244,952,000 150,945,000 
1908 213,852,000 133,097,000 
1909 240,023,000 148,173,000 
1910 262,088,000 170,600,000 
1911 272,296,000 180,340,000. 
1912 295,812,000 198,320,000 


A comparison of the two columns shows the impor- 
tance of the transit trade, which amounted in 1901 to 
£56,786,000 ; in 1905 to £76,864,000; in 1910 to 
£91,468,000 ; and in 1912 to £97,492,000. These sums 
are approximately repeated in the differences between 
the totals of ‘ general’ and ‘ special’ exports (supra, 
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p. 163). 
include specie and bullion. 
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The figures for ‘special’ imports from 1905 


;.(ii) Countries of Origin.—The largest Belgian import 


trade is with the British — 
and 1912 are: 


1911. 1912. 
£ £ 
Great Britain : 17,442,160 20,221,080 ~ 
Ireland. 6, 640 4,760 
British Dominions (including Egypt) 20,845,000 19,182,760 
38,293,800 39,408,600 


The figures for 1911 


The next largest import trade is with France 


(£29,538,720 in 1911 and £36,321,920 in 1912), and 
with Germany (£24,095,720 in 1911 and £28,124,800 
in 1912), whereas exports to either of these countries, 
as already pointed out, are far in excess of the exports 
to the United Kingdom. The values of imports from 
other countries (about or exceeding £2,000,000) were 
as follows : 


1911. 1912. 
£ £ 
United States 13,656,920 16,553,160 
Netherlands 11,928,680 14,262,920 
Argentine . 10,893,120 12,220,960 
Russia 12,725,440 10,893,080 
Rumania , . . 9,809,560 8,038,480 
Chile. oy 8,228,800 2,637,440 
Belgian Congo 2,307,000 2,437,800 
Spain 2,176,880 2,112,520 
Brazil 1,516,640 1,977,480 


The import trade of Belgium has increased by over 
100 per cent. since 1901. This increase has been con- 
stant except in one year, 1908, when there was a con- 
siderable decrease. The largest import values were shown 
in 1912 by the following groups of merchandise, the im- 
ports of which ranged from 4 million pounds upwards: 
coal and coke, grain, other food-stuffs (including 
fish), raw hides, raw cotton, raw flax, raw wool, iron 
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ore and pig-iron, other raw minerals (excluding rough 
diamonds), resins and bitumens (including petrol), 
oleaginous seeds, and timber. About half of the 
import of coal and nearly the whole import of coke 
are from Germany, about a quarter of the coal 
from the United Kingdom, and about an eighth from 
France. With regard to grain, about 29 per cent. 
of the wheat comes from Rumania and about 21 per 
cent. from the Argentine, about 45 per cent. of the 
rye from Germany, about 25 per cent. of the oats from 
the United States, and about 42 per cent. of the maize 
from the Argentine. A large proportion of the import 
of barley and two-thirds of the import of rice come 
from India. Of other food-stuffs, 80 per cent. of the 
butter and almost all the cheese come from Holland, 
which, with the United Kingdom, supplies the import 
of fish (about 23,000 tons annually). Salt is imported 
from France and Germany. Raw hides come largely 
from the Argentine, and also from Great Britain, 
Australia, Uruguay, France, Germany, and British 
India. Nearly a third of the import of raw cotton is 
from the United States, and about a fifth from British 
India; about 8,200 metric tons (one-seventeenth of 
the total) were imported from the United Kingdom in 
1912. Raw flax comes chiefly from Russia, Holland, - 
and France; raw wool from Australia, the United King- 
dom, France, and the Argentine. Half of the import 
of iron ore and pig-iron comes from Germany and 
Luxemburg, and the remainder chiefly from France 
and the United Kingdom ; bitumens chiefly from the 
United Kingdom. * 

The import of horses is almost entirely from the 
United Kingdom; cattle come from Holland, the 
United States, and South America ; sheep chiefly from 
the Argentine. 

Of manufactured goods there is a large import of 
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wine (over 7,036,458 imperial gallons, valued at 
£1,436,640 in 1912), which comes chiefly from France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal. A large quantity of 
unbottled beer comes from the United Kingdom, 
and much bottled beer from Germany and Holland. 
The import of spirits is chiefly from Holland. Germany 
supplies an overwhelming proportion of the import 
of chemical products, almost the entire import of 
artificial indigo, and a large proportion of other dyes. 
Manufactures of linen, cotton, and wool come chiefly 
from the United Kingdom; haberdashery from Ger- 
many; paper from Germany, the United Kingdom, and | 
Holland ; earthenware from Germany; bricks from 
Germany and the United Kingdom. Machinery comes 
from Germany, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom; motors are chiefly American and British ; 
musical and scientific instruments are largely British. 

Belgian imports exceed the exports by very con- 
siderable amounts. In 1912 the totals of imports 
and exports were : | | 


General. Special. 
Imports . .  £295,812,000 £198,320,000 
Exports . 255,552,000 158,060,000 


The excess’ of imports over exports is paid for by the 
interest on the very large amount of foreign invest- 
ments held in Belgium. | 


(c) Customs and Tariffs 


There is no tariff upon exports or upon goods in 
transit. The Belgian import tariff is partly for revenue 
and partly for protective purposes. The total revenue 
obtained is small and represents about 14 per cent. 
of the total value of imports for consumption in 
Belgium. A large number of articles of food are 
admitted free, including most cereals. But Belgian 
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agriculture is protected by a tax of about 1} francs 
per cwt. upon imported oats, and by taxes upon manu- 
factured cereals—about 2 francs per cwt. on oatmeal, 
about 75 centimes per cwt. on malt, and about 2 francs 
per cwt. upon macaroni, &c. There are also protective 
duties of from 3 to 5 centimes per kilogram (2-204 lb.) 
on the weight of imported live cattle and from 1 to 2 
francs per head upon imported live sheep; and a tax 
varying from 7} to 15 francs per cwt. upon dead meat, 
Including game and poultry. Bacon and live game 
and poultry, however, are admitted free. The import 
of cows and steers under four years of age is prohibited. 
The duties on sugar and molasses vary from 5 to 10 
francs per cwt. and there are special countervailing 
duties on bounty-fed sugar. 

The tariff on manufactured goods varies from 10 
to 15 per cent. ad valorem, but manufactured products 
required for use in industries are admitted at 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. Certain Belgian industries are specially 
protected, e.g. by duties of 28s. per cwt. upon some 
kinds of mercerized cotton yarns and 50s. per cwt. 
upon certain cotton tissues made of dyed yarn; of 
£7 per cwt. upon silk yarns and 90s. per cwt. upon 
yarns of artificial silk; of 7s. per cwt. upon wall- 
paper and 3s. per cwt. upon paper for newspapers ; 
and of 24s. per cwt. upon certain varieties of soap. 

In general the Belgian tariff is designed to protect 
agriculture rather than industry. It is sometimes 
said, indeed, that Belgium is a country with agricul- 
tural protection and industrial free trade. The remark 
is not strictly applicable to a tariff which imposes 
duties of from 10 to 15 per cent. upon furniture, wearing 
apparel, musical instruments, hardware, small wares 
(‘ mercerie ’), leather goods and manufactured hides 
and skins, rubber beltings, earthenware, glassware, 
carriages, bicycles, &c. But the duties are small and 
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have been devised for the exclusion of unfair competi- 
tion, especially from Germany, and Belgium has 
hitherto continued to regard herself as a country with 
industrial free trade. 

Before the war there was considerable controversy 
in Belgium about the propriety of a protective tariff 
for agriculture. It was argued that the protection 
given to agriculture benefited only the comparatively 
small number of farmers who cultivated, at the least, 
8 acres (i.e. just over 15 per cent. of the farming 
industry), and that the restrictions were positively 
injurious to the small holders who were buyers of 
food and whose capital was insufficient to purchase 
the full-grown cattle which alone are permitted to be 
imported. The proportionally large amount of customs 
duty paid on food-stuffs (amounting to £800,000 
a year, or a third of the total revenue from customs, 
in addition to £76,000 from the importation of live 
animals) is one of the causes of the malnutrition of 
the Belgian working-classes, and in 1912 the Antwerp 
Chamber of Commerce protested against the high price 
of meat and asked for the removal of the import 
duties. 

The average customs payment per head of the 
population, which in 1870 was 5-61 francs, fell in 1880 
to 4:62 francs, but had risen by 1910 to 8-96 francs. 


(D) FINANCE 


(1) Public Finance 


The National Budget has shown a constant increase 
in recent years. In 1904 the estimated receipts 
were £21,174,900 and the estimated expenditure was 
£21,102,270; in 1912 these sums had risen to 
£28,150,903 and £28,138,181 respectively; in 1913 
provision was made for an expenditure of over 
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£30,000,000 and in 1914 for over £32,000,000, an: 
increase of more than 50 per cent. in the decade 
1904-14. 

The largest items in the budget for 1912 were those 
for the public services. The total receipts for rail- 
ways, post office, telegraphs and telephones amounted 
to £14,665,629. If we add to the receipts from these 
services £129,200 from navigable waterways, £82,200 
from the steamboat service, £205,800 from domains 
and. forests, £1,059,603 from the National Bank adver- 
tisements in the Moniteur and other sources, and 
£338,332 of repayments, the remainder on the receipt 
side of the budget, representing the total taxation 
in 1912, was £11,670,139, or about thirty shillings per 
head of the population. The largest single item in 
this sum was the excise (charged on beer, spirits, 
vinegar, acetic acid, glue, sugar, tobacco, and mar- 
garine), viz. £3,245,532, the estimated yield of the 
customs duties being £2,312,146. A total of £5,906,640 
was derived from a variety of direct taxes: property 
taxes, £1,186,760 ; personal taxes, £1,057,880 ; trade 
licences, £660,000; registration duty, £1,560,000; 
succession duty, £1,020,000; stamps; £400,000; mines, 
£22,000. The small remaining sums on the receipt 
side represented fines and miscellaneous items. 

On the expenditure side the largest item, after that 
debited to the Ministry of Railways, Post Office, Tele- 
graphs, and Telephones (£10,221,345), was a sum of 
£7,938,477 for the service of the public debt, including 
interest and sinking fund charges. The Civil List 
amounted to £219,990. Of the Ministries, the most 
expensive were War (£2,593,757), Education, Science, 
and Art (£1,615,771), Justice (£1,218,584), Public 
Works and Agriculture (£1,177,557), Industry and 
Labour (£1,064,568), and Finance (£975,436). The 
Ministry of the Interior cost £303,156, with an addi- 
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tional sum of £413,232 for Police; the Foreign Office, 
£194,762; and the Colonial Office, £48,508. 

- The National Debt consists of the Belgian share 
of the old debt of the Netherlands, amounting to 
£8,798,385, at 24 per cent.; and later loans at 3 per 
cent., the total of which amounted in, 1912 to 
£140,575,776, and at the end of 1913 to £140,922,712. 
The National Debt on December 31, 1913, was, 
therefore, £149,721,097, or nearly £20 per head of the 
population, and the annual charge represented about 
16-75 frances per head. There is a sinking fund for all 
the national loans, except the old 2} per cent. Nether- 
lands loan. Belgian loans have generally been nego- 
tiated in Paris, but in February 1914 a loan of 
£12,000,000 in 3 per cent. bonds issued at 77 was 
placed in London and was immediately over-sub- 
scribed. The loan was rendered: necessary by the 
circumstance that the amount of Treasury Bonds 
(54 per cent.) had increased in. 1913 from £15,120,000 
to £28,000,000. 

The provincial expenditure for local government 
amounted in 1909 to £1,074,913, and the total revenue, 
including taxes and receipts from property, was 
£1,262,650. The total provincial debt amounted in 
1912 to about £1,500,000, and the annual charge, 
including interest and sinking fund, to nearly £75,000. 
There were also communal debts amounting in all in 
1912 to nearly £2,200,000, divided among 458 com- 
munes of which 363 had less than 5,000 inhabitants 
each. The aggregate debt of these 363 was only 
£333,741, while that of the city of Antwerp was 
£800,000. 

(2) Currency 

Belgium belongs to the Latin (Monetary) Union 
of 1865, which also includes France, negee Italy, and 
Switzerland. 
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The metallic coinage consists of (1) gold pieces of 
20 francs; (2) silver pieces of 5 francs, 2 francs, 1 franc, 
and 50 centimes; (3) copper pieces of 2 centimes and. 
1 centime; and (4) nickel pieces of 25 centimes, 10 
centimes, and 5 centimes. 

Copper is legal tender up to 2 francs, nickel up to 
5 francs, and silver up to 50 francs. Gold (25-22 francs 
to the pound sterling at par) or silver in 5-franc pieces 
is the only legal tender for unlimited sums. The mint 
is leased to a contractor, the scale of whose payment is 
fixed by royal decree. 

Notes are in general use for most denominations 
over 2 francs. The paper currency, which is issued 
only by the Banque Nationale, reached at the end 
of 1913 a total value in circulation of £42,696,280, or 
more than three times the stock of gold and silver 
in the Banque Nationale, and at that time the Banque 
was reimporting, at considerable cost, specie which 
had gone to Paris owing to a favourable rate of ex- 
change. 

(3) Banking 

National Bank.—The Banque Nationale de Belgique 
performs for Belgium the work done in this country 
by the Bank of England, to which it is in many ways 
similar. It acts as the banker of the Government 
in the management and payment of dividends on 
the National Debt, the issue and withdrawal of 
Treasury Bills, and in other financial business. It is 
@ company transacting ordinary banking business in 
addition to its work for the Government, and is - 
the only Belgian bank authorized to issue notes. The 
Banque Nationale was founded in accordance with 
an Act passed in 1850. It had a capital of £1,000,000, 
which in 1872 was raised to £2,000,000. In 1900 the 
Belgian Parliament passed an Act continuing the 
existence of the bank until January 1, 1929. The © 
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governor and vice-governor are appointed by the 
King, the vice-governor being selected from the 
directors chosen by the company. After a dividend 
of 4 per cent. per annum has been paid, a proportion 
of the surplus profit is payable to the State. The 
reserve fund at the end of 1913 amounted to £1,841,231. 

Private Banks.—There are a large number of private 
banking companies, some of which direct their enter- 
prise mainly to discount banking, while others act as 
trade banks. There is a marked distinction between 
Belgian and British banks, there being in Belgium 
no great joimt-stock banking companies such as, 
in the United Kingdom, have absorbed most of the 
provincial banks. The Banque Nationale has branches 
in some forty Belgian towns, and the Crédit Anversois 
and the Banque Générale Belge have also a number of 
branches, but these are exceptions to the general rule. 

On the other hand, there is a very intricate connexion 
between a considerable number of the banks. The 
best example is the oldest and greatest of the trade 
banks, the Société Générale de Belgique, originally 
founded in 1822 for the development of national 
industry, and reconstituted in 1903. It was for many 
years the State Bank, but a financial crisis in 1848 
emphasized the necessity of a separation between the 
financial and the industrial interests concerned, and 
led to the foundation of the Banque Nationale, a large 
proportion of whose capital was supplied by the Société 
Générale. The Société Générale is also largely interested 
' in the Banque d’Anvers, the Banque de Gand, the 
Banque Générale de Liége, the Banque du Hainaut, 
the Banque Générale du Centre, the Banque Centrale 
Tournaisienne, the Banque de Verviers, the Banque 
Centrale de Namur, the Banque de Courtrai, the 
Banque Centrale de la Dyle, and many others. In 
1835 it founded the Société de Commerce and the 
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Société Nationale pour Entreprises Industrielles et 
Commerciales, but these companies, after they had 
financed a large number of subordinate companies 
interested chiefly in coal and iron, were reabsorbed 
by the Société Générale. An illustration on a smaller 
scale is found in the Crédit Anversois, founded at 
Antwerp in 1898. The original capital was £480,000, 
of which £112,500 was subscribed by the Crédit 
Général Liégeois, and a similar sum by the Caisse 
Commerciale de Bruxelles, which in 1901 was absorbed 
by the Crédit Général Liegeois. The holding of the 
Crédit Général Liégeois in the Crédit Anversois has 
gradually been reduced, and in 1912 was only £59,346, 
out of a total capital of £800,000. In 1913 the Crédit 
Anversois absorbed the Comptoir de la Bourse de 
Bruxelles, the Société Belge de Banque, and the 
Banque Auxiliaire de la Bourse, all of which held 
shares of other banks. In the same year the Crédit 
Anversois took part in the establishment of the Crédit — 
Limbourgeois at Hasselt, and in the reorganization of — 
the Banque Bourgeoise, under the new description of 
Crédit du Flandres, in both of which undertakings — 
other banks are also interested. The ramifications 
of these interests are, therefore, almost endless, and 
similar connexions can be traced among the banks 
or financial companies interested in colonial and foreign 
enterprises. 

With the exception of the National Bank, all, or 
almost all, the Belgian banks take part in the flotation 
of new companies. The distinction between the trade 
banks or financial companies and the discount banks 
seems to depend upon whether ordinary shares of 
_ other companies are deliberately retained or not. 
Banks whose enterprise is mainly directed to banking 
business, as it is understood in England, are often 
closely connected with other companies whose interests 
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are chiefly those of financial houses. Thus the Banque 
d’Anvers, which restricts its operations to banking 
in the English sense, is, as we have seen, under the 
control of the Société Générale, which has also a large 
interest in another of the stricter banks, the Banque 
de l'Union Anversoise. The most powerful bank 
founded in recent years, the Crédit Anversois, has 
adopted a policy of restricting its activities to banking, 
except for the purpose of floating new companies. 

There is a National Savings Bank in connexion with 
the National Bank and the Post Office. At the 
beginning of 1913 the National Savings Bank possessed 
1,296 branches, with 3,013,296 depositors and deposits 
amounting to £42,310,340. 

For the banques populaires see above, p. 153. 
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APPENDIX 


I, FORMATION OF THE BELGIAN FRONTIER 


(a) The Southern (Franco-Belgian) Frontier 

1000-1635.—In the eleventh century the territory of the 
Counts of Flanders reached as far south as the Canche and 
Bapaume. Farther east, the frontier of the empire ran along 
or near the present southern limit of the Department of the 
Nord and touched the Meuse near Fumay. In the valley of 
the Meuse from Fumay to Stenay there was a debatable 
borderland which later gradually defined itself in favour of 
France. 

When, in the thirteenth century, the French monaeohy 
extended its power in the Netherlands, its main effort was 
directed against its own fief, Flanders. By 1305 the limits of 
the county had been pushed back to. the Lys; Arras and 
Artois and the French-speaking districts of Lille, Douai, and 
Archies had been taken from it; and it had lost the homage 
of the county of Boulogne. But this French progress was 
followed by a disastrous retreat. At the end of the fourteenth 
century the House of Burgundy held Artois and French- 
speaking Flanders, and in 1435 acquired the counties of 
Boulogne and Ponthieu and the greater part of Picardy, 
including the towns of the Somme (Abbeville, Amiens, Péronne, 
and St. Quentin) and the lordships of Montdidier and Roye 
farther south. The Burgundian power now reached to the 
southern limit of the present department of the Somme. 

This situation was intolerable for the French monarchy. 
After the death of Charles the Bold that monarchy won back 
the lands in Picardy as well as Ponthieu and the Boulonnais, 
but did not establish its hold on Artois and French-speaking 
Flanders. The Habsburgs now inherited the Netherlands, and 
France attacked them, but in the sixteenth century she made no 
headway in this direction. In 1526 and 1529 (by the Treaties 
of Madrid and Cambrai) she gave up her claims to feudal 
superiority over Flanders, Artois, and the former French 
enclave of the Tournaisis. On the other hand -Prilip*il ‘of 

are 
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Spain, in spite of his invasions and victories in northern 
France, would not or could not extend his territory here ; 
and no serious change was made in this quarter till the great 
French advance in the seventeenth century under Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and Louis XIV. 

1635—1714.—When the French advance began the southern 
boundary of the Netherlands was as follows: from Gravelines 
on the coast (Spanish) it ran southwards, leaving St. Omer 
and Hesdin to the east. Near Hesdin it turned eastwards, 
and, leaving Bapaume, Le Cateau-Cambrésis, and Landrecies 
to the north, and Le Catelet and Rocroi to the south, crossed 
the Meuse at Fumay. Thence it bore south-east, and ran, 
much as it does at present, a few miles east of the Meuse, till 
near Mouzon it met the northern extremity of Lorraine. In 
this part of the Meuse valley the principality of Sedan had lost 
the independence it formerly claimed, and in 1642 escheated 
to the French crown. Moreover, on the other side of the 
frontier, the duchy of Bouillon was held by the French owners 
of Sedan from 1591 to 1642, and was later in dispute. 

In the various treaties which altered this frontier between 
1635 and 1713, the main object of the French was to obtain 
good positions for the defence of France or for future offensives 
in the Netherlands. Part of the territory which they acquired 
consisted of mere enclaves in the Netherlands, each contain- 
ing a fortress with a radius (rayon) calculated to the artillery of 
the period. At the end of the long series of wars 1 which closed 


1 The details of the French gains and losses in this period are as 
follows : . 

By the Treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 Spain ceded to France 
Gravelines, Bourbourg, and St. Venant in Flanders; the greater 
part of Artois (including Arras, Bapaume, St. Pol, Hesdin, 
Térouanne, and Béthune, but not including St. Omer and Aire) ; 
Le Quesnoy, Landrecies, and Avesnes in Hainaut; the Spanish 
fortresses of Marienbourg and Philippeville within the Bishopric 
of Liége : and Montmédy in Luxemburg (see also p. 179). In the 
neighbourhood of Montmédy France acquired Stenay and Jametz 
in Lorraine. 

To England a little earlier Spain had ceded Dunkirk ; it was pur- 
chased by France in 1661. 

_ By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668 France won a large 
number-of towns in Flanders and Hainaut; in Flanders, Bergues, 
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in 1713 and 1714 with the treaties of Utrecht, Rastatt, and 
Baden, France stood on practically the same frontier as now 
divides -her territory from Belgium (see p. 1). She had won. 
Artois and much of southern Flanders and Hainaut; she had 
advanced down the Meuse valley from Fumay to Givet. Higher 
up that river she had acquired Stenay in Lorraine and pushed 
eastwards to Montmédy and Philippeville. Further, in what 
is now Belgian territory she held the fortresses of Marienbourg- 
and Philippeville as enclaves, and east of the Meuse she was 
in possession of the duchy of Bouillon.- It was much, but it 
left her a frontier in the middle of the Belgian plain, and it 
was not all that Vauban had thought essential. He had — 
insisted that, for the minimum of security, Ypres, Courtrai, 
and Mons must be in French hands. But, such as the frontier 
was, its defence was elaborately organized by Vauban and his 
successors. A great barrier of French fortresses stretched 
from the sea to the Ardennes. On the other hand, the late 
opponents‘of France were anxious to take precautions against 
her breaking out again. The Dutch Barrier fortresses in the 
now Austrian Netherlands (see p. 31) were Furnes, Fort de 
_ Knocke, Ypres, Warneton, Menin, Tournai, and Namur, while 
there was to be a Dutch contingent in the garrison of Termonde. 


St. Winoe, Furnes, Armentiéres, Lille, Courtrai, Douai, Tournai, 
and Oudenarde; in Hainaut, Condé, Ath, Binche, and Charleroi. 
In Lorraine she took Longwy. 

By the Treaty of Nymegen in 1678 France surrendered her 
advanced positions of Courtrai, Oudenarde, Ath, Binche, and 
Charleroi. But she received St. Omer and Aire, thus completing 
the conquest of Artois, and also gained Cassel, Poperinghe, Ypres, 
Bailleul, and Warneton in Flanders ; Cambrai, Valenciennes, Bavai, 
Maubeuge in Hainaut; and Charlemont (Givet), on the Meuse in 
the county of Namur. Further, the duchy of Bouillon had in 
1676 again passed into French hands, and was tnenockonward 
reckoned as a French possession. 

By the Treaty of Ryswyck in 1697, France had to agree once 
more to the cession of Courtrai, which she had recovered in defiance 
of the Treaty of Nymegen, and to surrender Luxemburg and Chiny 
which she had occupied. 

By the Treaties of Utrecht, Rastatt, and Baden in 1713 and 1714, 
France gave up Furnes, Ypres, Poperinghe, Warneton, and Tournai, 
places won in 1668 and 1678. 

N 2 
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Other places, such as Mons, were left to be defended by the 
Austrians. Great Britain insisted that at Dunkirk (which had 
been a nest of commerce-raiders during the recent wars) the 
French should demolish their fortifications and fill up their 
harbour. This clause of the Treaty of Utrecht remained in 
force till 1783. | 
1714-1815.—The successful French campaigns in the Belgian 
provinces during the War of the Austrian Succession (1744-8) 
did not lead to any changes in this frontier. But the French 
Revolution swept it away altogether, and it did not reappear 


till -1814. 


In the discussions on the Treaty of Paris of 1814, between 
the Allies and the restored French monarchy, the French 
commissioner was instructed by his Government ‘to procure 
for France the points necessary to complete her system of 
defence ’. This meant a line from the North Sea at Nieuport, 
passing through Dixmude, Ypres, Courtrai, Tournai, Ath, 
Mons, Namur, Dinant, Givet, Neufchateau, and Arlon, and 
continued to the Rhine through Luxemburg, Sarrelouis, and 
Kaiserslautern. But the Allies were anxious to make their 
new kingdom of the Netherlands a reliable barrier against 
another French advance towards Antwerp and the Rhine; 
and the result was that the old eighteenth-century frontier 
was restored from the sea to Qievrain (near Valenciennes), 
while between Qievrain and Bouillon a line was to be drawn 
which should pass south of Mons and Charleroi, but should 
leave Philippeville and Marienbourg to France, and east of 
the Meuse should include the northern part of the Bouillon 
duchy.! On the rest of the duchy, the succession to which 
was in dispute, the Allies would adjudicate later. 

The return of Napoleon and the campaign of Waterloo 
brought the Allies back to Paris in 1815. The Prussians now 
rancorously demanded considerable cessions of French territory 
as penalties and as guarantees. In this they were followed by 
the smaller German States. Austria took the same line, but 
half-heartedly. The British plenipotentiaries, Castlereagh and 
Wellington, were very anxious that France should neither be 


1 This line was to leave to France the cantons of Dour, Merbes, 
Beaumont, Chimay, Walcourt, and Florennes west of the Meuse, 


and those of Beauraing and Gedinnes east of the Meuse. 


‘ 
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uselessly exasperated, nor so weakened as to cease to be 
a Great Power. The Tsar, Alexander I, agreed with this view ; 
and Great Britain and Russia prevailed. As regards the 
southern frontier, the Prussians proposed that France should 
cede her fortresses in French Flanders and at other points. In 
the end, however, by the Treaty of Paris (November 20, 1815), 
the old frontier was restored, without the modifications which 
had been made in favour of France in 1814, and with the 
surrender by France of her former enclaves of Philippeville 
and Marienbourg, which were incorporated in the kingdom of 
the Netherlands and are now Belgian. The duchy of: Bouillon 
was joined to Luxemburg and is now Belgian territory: _ 

The line of the frontier, as fixed by the Treaty of Paris of 
1815, was not affected by the creation of the pugcom: of 
Belgium in 1831, and has remained unaltered since. 


(6) The Northern (Belgo- Dutch) Frontier 


1609-48.—When the first, period of the revolt of the Nether- 
lands ended in 1609 with the Twelve Years’ Truce, the Spaniards 
had lost Sluis, but were holding all the rest of Flanders up to 
the southern side of the Scheldt estuary, nearly all northern 
Brabant between the mouth of the Scheldt and. the lower 
Meuse, and southern (or Upper) Gelders on the line of the 
lower Meuse above Grave. Higher up that river they were 
in possession of all the duchy of Limburg, with the important 
fortress of Maastricht. In face of this Spanish frontier the 
Dutch felt themselves insecure. In their campaigns between 
1621 and 1648 they pushed it back all along the line, and in 
the Treaty of Miinster (1648) they consolidated their gain. 

1648-1714.—By the Treaty of Minster the Dutch gained 
ground on the Scheldt, in North Brabant, and on the lower 
Meuse. South of the Scheldt they retained their conquests on 
the North Flemish coast, including Sluis, Sas van Gent, 
Philippine, Axal, and Hulst—since known as Dutch Flanders. 
They held the fort of Lillo on the right bank of the Scheldt, 
only a few miles below Antwerp ; and the fort of Liefkenshoek 
opposite Lillo was ceded to them in 1664. The Treaty of 
Minster declared the closing of the Scheldt to all but Dutch 
shipping. 

On the line of the Meuse most of southern Gelders was left 
to Spain, but her power of offence on this side was much 
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weakened by the Dutch acquisition of Maastricht, together 
with a considerable part of Limburg. 

The territories thus acquired by Holland between 1621 and 
1648 were not admitted to the position of States, but were 
administered as the common possession of the whole Union 
under the name of Lands of the Generality. 

1714-95.—With the transference of the southern Nether- 
lands to Austria in 1714, southern Gelders was broken up. 
The northern and larger part, including the town of Gelders, 
went to Prussia, which was in possession of Cleves. The 
Dutch took Venlo, and Austria an enclave at Roermonde. 

In 1784 Joseph II tried to force the Dutch both to open the 
Scheldt and to acknowledge his sovereignty over Maastricht, 
which they had promised in 1673 to cede to Spain in return 
for help against France, but had nevertheless retained. In 
the end the Scheldt remained closed, but the Dutch gave up 
the forts of Lillo and Liefkenshoek ; and the Emperor gave 
up his claim to Maastricht in return for a monetary com- 
pensation (Treaty of Fontainebleau, 1785).. 

1795-1814.—On the annexation of the Austrian Nether- 
lands to France in 1795 the French made some alterations on 
this frontier. They took from Holland (then the Batavian 
Republic and under French protection) the whole of Dutch 
Flanders and also the right to garrison Flushing. Further, 
the Scheldt was to be opened. On the line of the Meuse France 
received Venlo, Maastricht, and Dutch Limburg; these, 
together with the northern part of the old episcopal State of 
Liége, went to make up the new Paeeen department of Meuse- 
Inférieure. — 

In 1810 the sneeetioi of Holland to the French Empire 
destroyed this frontier, the line of which was only partially 
preserved in the new departmental boundaries. 

In 1814 the kingdom of the Netherlands was created, com- 
prising both Holland and Belgium. It was divided into 
a number of provinces, of which the northern corresponded 
.to the provinces of the old Dutch Republic, or, as North 
Brabant, to a part of the old generality. But the southern 
provinces of the new kingdom simply reproduced the French 
departments, except where they were affected by the restora- 
tion of the old boundary lines of Holland. Thus while Dutch 
Flanders reappeared as a part of Zeeland, and North Brabant 
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was revived in the form of a province, what was now the new 
province of Limburg was the department of Meuse Inférieure 
under another name. | 

The definition of the present frontier—On the outbreak of 
the Belgian revolution in 1830 the leaders of the movement 
would have liked to see the new Belgium in possession of all 
the territory that lay between the lower Meuse and the coast 
of Flanders. At any rate, they could put forward a strong 
claim to Dutch Flanders and Limburg, for here (though 
a Dutch garrison still held out in Maastricht citadel) the revolu- 
tion had already been successful and had been generally 
approved and supported by the inhabitants, when the Powers 
imposed an armistice (November 1830). But the conference 
of the Powers at London declared for the Dutch Frontier of 
1790 as the basis for a settlement, and on this basis, in spite 
of Belgian protests (see p. 56), a definite arrangement was 
made. This, embodied in the Twenty-four Articles of October 
1831, the Belgians were forced with much reluctance to accept 
(November 15, 1831). 

By this arrangement Holland remained in possession of 
Dutch Flanders, with a slight adjustment of its boundary which 
might give the Dutch the power of flooding the country for 
purposes of defence ; and they were empowered to levy dues 
on the navigation of the Scheldt estuary. Limburg was divided 
between Holland and Belgium. Holland received the northern 
part of the province as far south as Stevensweert, the southern 
part east of the Meuse, and retained the town and fortress of 
Maastricht. Belgium received the southern part west of the 
Meuse with the exception of Maastricht. Thus the south side 
of the Scheldt estuary and the fortress of Maastricht were to 
go to the State which had the stronger historical title to them 
and was the less accessible to French influence. 

The refusal of the King of the Netherlands to give his 
adherence to the Twenty-four Articles left all Limburg to 
Belgium until 1838. The King then accepted the conditions to 
which Belgium had already agreed seven years before. The 
Treaty of April 19, 1839, between Belgium and Holland con- 
formed to the Twenty-four Articles in the definition of the 
frontier. Details were arranged by the Treaty between Belgium 
and Holland of November 5, 1842, and by the Boundary Con- 
vention of August 8, 1843. 
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The Belgians have wished to make the lower Meuse an 
outlet for the industrial districts lying on their part of that. 
river: but the Dutch, by refusing to canalize the stream 
between the Belgian frontier and Venlo, have prevented Liége 
from becoming a port for sea-going steamers. The Belgian 
Government has offered to bear the cost of aneuauon from 
Visé to Venlo, but the offer was rejected. 


(c) The Eastern Frontier 

Northern section : the frontier between Belgium and Germany. 
—Until 1795, parts of the duchies of Limburg and Luxemburg 
lay some distance beyond the pre-war Belgian frontier, among 
various Imperial territories not in Habsburg possession. To 
the east their most important neighbours were the duchy of 
Jiilich and the archiepiscopal State of Trier, which, in the 
eighteenth century, included the abbey-lands of Priim. To 
the west, the territory of Stavelot, ruled by prince-abbots, 
included Malmédy. 

On the annexation of the southern Netherlands by France 
(1795) the department of Ourthe was organized here. Its 
eastern boundary followed approximately the old borders of 
Limburg and Luxemburg, taking in Eupen, and farther south 
Schleiden, Cronenburg, and St. Vith. The line of this boundary 
was very irregular, forming long salients eastwards. 

Southern section : frontier between Belgium and Luxemburg.— 
The circumstances under which, at the time of the creation of 
the kingdom of Belgium (1831-9), the western part of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, as constituted in 1815, was 
assigned to Belgium, while the eastern part remained as before 
a member of the German Confederation with the King of the 
Netherlands as its Grand Duke, have been described above 
(p. 56 et seq.). 

The division was a compromise. An attempt was made on 
the one hand to show consideration for Belgian claims to 
a country which had long been connected with the southern 
Netherlands and now wished to become a part of the new 
Belgian State, and on the other hand to compensate the House 
of Nassau for the loss of their hereditary lands and to keep 
the fortress of Luxemburg (see below, p. 185) as secure as 
possible against French aggression. 

Further, it may be noticed that the inclusion of Bouillon 
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in the kingdom of Belgium by this same division was partly 
the result of the French Government’s desire that, as a con- 
cession to public opinion in France, this former French posses- 
sion (see p. 179 and p. 181) should not remain in obviously anti- 
French hands. 

The conference of the Powers in London, by Article 1] in the 
Act of the Twénty-four Articles (October 1831), defined the 
frontier by the course of roads and streams and by the 
mention of places to be left to west or east of the line. The 
delimitation commissioners were to adjust details to meet 
local needs. 

The kingdom of Belgium and the King of the Netherlands 
as Grand Duke of Luxemburg finally accepted this line in the 
Treaty of April 19, 1839, which was recognized and guaranteed 
by the five Great Powers in the Treaty of London of the same 
date. Details of the boundary on the. Bastogne—Arlon road 
were arranged by the Treaty pete Belgium and Holland of 
November 5, 1842. 


(d) Prussian Annexations of Belgian Territory in 1815 


At the Congress of Vienna, Prussia, thwarted by the opposi- 
tion of Austria, Great Britain, and France in its desire to 
annex the kingdom of Saxony, sought for compensation in 
the district west of the Rhine, lying between that river and the 
rivers Meuse and Moselle. The pressure which she brought 
to bear obtained for her what was known before 1866 as 
Rhenish Prussia. Among the districts then annexed were 
pieces of territory lying along the whole of the eastern frontier 
of the present kingdom of Belgium, which for centuries had 
been integral portions of the Austrian and Spanish Netherlands. 

It has been shown elsewhere how the Belgic province of 
Luxemburg was given to William I, the newly-created King 
of the Netherlands, as compensation for the Nassau princi- 
palities absorbed by Prussia. William became Grand Duke 
of Luxemburg; the Grand Duchy was incorporated in the 
Germanic Confederation ; and a Prussian garrison by treaty 
occupied the fortress of Luxemburg. But Prussia did not give 
the whole of the ancient province of Luxemburg to the Orange 
prince ; she kept about one-third of it. Firstly, a long strip 
along the right bank of the Moselle to its junction with the 
Sure and again on the left bank of the lower Sure ; then the 
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whole of the territory to the east of the River Our, including 
the cantons of Neuerbourg, Bitbourg, Dudeldorf, and Argfeld, 
and part of the cantons of Echternach, Vianden, and Clervaux ; 
crossing the Our, the entire canton of St. Vith was annexed. 
By this means all the tétes de pont along the Moselle, Sure, and 
Our were in Prussian hands, and the Grand Duchy was sur- 
rounded on the north and east by Prussian territory. 

Beyond the Luxemburg canton of St. Vith the Prussian 
aggressor laid hands upon one-half of the old purely Walloon 
State, ruled over for many centuries by the abbots of Stavelot, 
and forming a dependency of the prince-bishopric of Liége. 
Even after one hundred years of Prussian domination, this 
part of an essentially Walloon land has retained even more 
than St. Vith its national characteristics. For many years 
no attempt was made to force the German language upon the 
inhabitants, but since 1876 every effort has been made to 
Germanize this ‘ Latin ’ salient. Only German may be taught . 
in the schools, only German sermons preached from the pulpit ; 
and compulsory service in the army facilitates the process. 
But the people still speak their dialect in their own homes ; 
and the capital, Malmédy, in the signs on the shops and in its 
possession of two local newspapers in the French language, 
has resisted the efforts of its Prussian masters to fen it as 
a German town. 

Proceeding north as far as the boundary of that portion of 
Limburg which, by the treaty of 1839, Belgium was compelled 
to cede to Holland, the names of the villages recall their 
Walloon origin until Moresnet, close to the Dutch frontier, is 
reached. The little town of Altenburg stands on a hill, Moresnet- 
Montzen, which contains a rich zinc-mine. In 1815, as the 
plenipotentiaries of Prussia and of the Netherlands were 
neither of them willing to yield possession of this mine, it was 
agreed that a patch of territory, roughly 14 mile long and 
one mile broad, should be declared neutral in the joint posses- 
sion of both Powers. So it still remained in 1914. Prussia 
has of late years exercised considerable pressure upon Belgium 
to sell or to surrender her rights, but in vain. The people 
speak French and are Catholics, and, with the exception of the 
German settlers, are Belgian in sentiment. This was proved 
in 1907, when a plebiscite was taken. Ninety per cent. of the 
population voted for annexation to Belgium, including all the 
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communal council with the exception of the burgomaster, who 
was a German. | 

The strategic railroad from Aix-la-Chapelle to St. Vith and 
the Luxemburg frontier passes for its whole length through 
this ancient Belgic territory, annexed in 1815-16, parallel to 
the present Belgian frontier. Up to 1908 it was a single line, 
after that date it was provided with a double line ; and at all 
the stations were long and roomy platforms, useless except 
for purely military purposes, as the railway passes through 
a district with few passengers and little commerce.! Not far 
from Malmédy to the eastward was constructed the large 
military camp of Elsenborn, where the German forces con- 
centrated for the invasion of Belgium in July 1914. From 
Weismes, a station on the main (north to south) strategic line, 
another line proceeds westward through Malmédy to Viel Salm 
on the Belgian frontier. 


II. THE FLEMISH MOVEMENT 
History of the Movement 


In Belgium two languages are spoken. Flemish—which is 
practically the same as Dutch—is spoken in the two Flanders, 
Antwerp, and a large part of the provinces of Brabant and 
Hainaut; French in the rest of the country. Flemish is 
& Low-German tongue—Nederdietsch—which has behind it 
a long literary history. Its early culture was distinct from ~ 
and far in advance of that of the High-German branch of the 
Teutonic family of languages. Flemish Belgium has in fact 
been always separated from German-speaking lands by the 
barrier of the Walloon provinces, which originally possessed 
&@ Romance dialect of their own, akin to French. With the 
spread: of education, however, Walloon? has become a mere 
patois, and French is taught in the primary schools, and is 
spoken by all. Nor had the Flemish-speaking provinces even 
in feudal times any connexion with the German (Holy Roman) 
Empire. The Walloon provinces were fiefs of the Empire ; 
Flanders (with the exception of a small portion) and Hainaut 
fiefs of the French crown. 

1 See Fortnightly Review, February 1910. 


2 Walloon (Flemish Valsch) has the same origin as our English 
word Welsh, i.e. foreign (compare Wallachia and Vlach). 
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The germs of the Flemish movement can be traced back as 
far as the last fifteen years of the eighteenth century, in a work 
by an advocate of note, named Verlooi, on the disuse of the 
mother tongue in the Netherlands (Verhandeling op d’onacht 
der moederlyke tael in de Nederlanden, 1788). The author 
deplores the Gallicism which had since the sixteenth century 
occupied the. whole attention of the upper classes; he calls 
attention to the existing poverty of the Netherlands in all the 
arts,.which he ascribes very largely to this Gallicism and to 
the blighting effect of an uncongenial and foreign education 
on the youthful mind; and he joins hands with the anti- 
French reaction which was taking place in Germany and 
Scandinavia, desiring that the Flemings should become con- 
scious of their position as a member of the Teutonic family 
of nations. 

In this work the leading ideas of Flamingantisme are clearly 
expressed—anti-Gallic feeling, the desire to make Flemish the 
literary and official language, as well as the more popular 
dialect of its native country, and a distinct, though as yet 
undeveloped, Pan-German tendency (for which, however, see 
below, p. 193). 

The development of these ideas was checked by the French 
Revolution and the conquest of Belgium by the French. 
Revolutionary France, true to her doctrinaire character, 
declared war on all dialects, with a view to making Parisian 
French the universal language, to be imposed forcibly where 
necessary. Low German and Flemish, as well as Walloon, 
came under the rubric of dialects; and the imposition of 
French, begun in 1794, was clinched in 1803 by an edict 
ordering that all official documents, even those recording 

ransactions between private persons, should be written in 
French. . . 

Education in the now French Netherlands, when it was 
reconstituted after the chaos of the French invasions, was also 
arranged on the basis of the French language ; and, to the 
end of the French occupation, Flemish was confined to the 
primary schools. The publication of Flemish journals was 
forbidden till 1812, when they were permitted to appear with 
a French translation ; and books in Flemish seem not to have 
been published at all, owing to the inability of the French 
censors to discover whether they were inoffensive. 
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The effect of these measures appears to have been a deepen- 
ing cleavage between an educated class, recruited from the 
upper strata of society and the bourgeoisie, speaking French 
and enjoying a monopoly of the press, and an uneducated 
peasantry, speaking Flemish and debarred from literature in 
almost every form. With the latter class, however, the Catholic 
priesthood threw in its lot; devotional literature kept alive 
the germs of a literary Flemish; and various small societies 
maintained ‘chambers of rhetoric’ for the performance of 
plays and competitions in declamation on set themes.! In this 
cleavage between the French- and Flemish-speaking classes, 
directly due to the policy of revolutionary France, is to be 
sought the origin of the distinction between Walloon Liberalism 
and Flemish Catholicism, as the conflicting political ideas of 
nineteenth-century Belgium. 

The union with Holland occasioned a lively outbreak of 
linguistic controversy. Dutch writers proposed that Dutch 
and Flemish should be fused into one language and made into 
the national idiom, whose use should be obligatory for all 
official purposes. Thus for the first time flamingantisme 
appeared as an aggressive and intolerant movement, an appear- 
ance easily explained by the political function of the now 
united Netherlands as a barrier against France. Walloon 
writers replied with pleas for toleration, insisting on the 
importance of the Gallicism of the Belgian upper classes as 
a fait accompli. The Government compromised by yielding to 
the fait accompli in the matter of administration, and reintro- 
ducing Flemish so far as possible in education. Thus a normal 
school founded at Lierre in 1817 was entirely Dutch and is still 
a centre of the Flemish movement. In the same year secondary 
education was reorganized and Flemish adopted as the medium 
of instruction in ancient languages. Private colleges directed 
by the clergy, however, continued to use French ; and female 
education and the world of fashion clung to that language 
throughout. The universities founded in 1816 at Ghent, 
Louvain, and Liége adopted Latin as the language of instruc- 
tion and examination; but at each alike a centre of Dutch- 


1 A gurvival of the ‘chambers of rhetoric’ which exercised such 
a remarkable popular influence in the Netherlands in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 
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or Flemish-speaking instruction gradually arose, in spite of 
local opposition, through the efforts of individual professors 
encouraged by the Government. | 

The position of the Dutch language with regard to popular 
feelings was in general not good. It made real headway only 
in the towns of Antwerp and Glent, which had gained in 
prosperity by the annexation ; and here it was mostly popular- 
ized by a handful of Belgian Catholics, while the manufacturers, 
who welcomed the liberal and Protestant policy of the King, 
and regarded the Union as the foundation of their fortunes, 
despised Dutch, and retained French. As heretics, the Dutch 
were disliked by the Flemish Catholics; but they were still 
more disliked for their political energy and passion for reform, 
coupled especially as this was with a deep-seated contempt 
for the Belgians as an inferior race. The clergy were for all 
these reasons peculiarly hostile to the Dutch and their language, 
and the growing dislike of all things Dutch seems to have had 
a detrimental effect even on the use of Flemish ; thus certain 
journals, in order to emphasize their anti-Dutch sentiments, 
gave up publishing articles in Flemish. At the same time 
there was a powerful body of French Republicans living in 
exile in Belgium and keeping alive the French tradition among 
the now thoroughly Gallicized upper classes. 

The leaders in the revafution of 1830 were most of them 
French-speaking Liberals ;1,the revolt against Holland was not 
Flemish in its origin; and it was not until the Dutch troops 
had been compelled to withdraw from Brussels that the 
Flemish provinces took their part in the movement. There 
were, moreover, in several of the Flemish towns, especially 
at Antwerp, strong Orangist sympathizers who were ready for 
&@ compromise. But the revolution was essentially a Walloon 
revolution ; and the men who took the most active part in the 
establishment of the new kingdom were generally of Walloon 
origin. The framing of the Belgian Constitution was largely 
their work ; and the chief places in the Government for a long 
succession of years were filled by them. Not till the defeat 
of Frére-Orban in 1884 did Walloon ascendancy in Belgium 
really come to an end. 

One of the consequences of the historical fact that the 
Belgian revolution had its source and derived its motive power 
from the French-speaking section of the Belgian people was 
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the acceptance without demur of French as the official language 
of the country. This was no innovation, for French had been 
the official language of the Brussels Government continuously 
from the time of the Burgundian régime. Article XXIII of 
the Constitution of 1831 indeed declared that ‘]l’emploi des 
langues usitées en Belgique serait facultatif’, but only for 
acts of the public administration and for judicial business, if 
so regulated by law. As it was not regulated, French was 
always used. 

But the Flemish people were attached to their mother 
tongue, and a movement of ever-growing force against the 
‘frenchification ’ of the Flemish-speaking districts began, so 
early as 1834, in very modest fashion, through the efforts of 
T. F. Willems and a group of fellow-workers, by the reprinting 
of the works of mediaeval Flemish poets and historians and 
by establishing a review named the Belgisch Museum, as the 
organ of the movement. It had for its motto, ‘De taal is 
gansch het volk ’—‘ Language is the whole of nationality ’. 
Flemish literature under these auspices had a brilliant revival, 
the novels of Henri Conscience and the poems of Ledeganck 
not merely making an appeal to the patriotic instincts of their 
readers, but being of a high order as literary productions. 
It was not long before what was at first a literary movement 
was transformed into a political agitation, whose aim was 
nothing less than the replacement of French by Flemish, as 
the official language of Belgium. ‘ Flamingantisme’ and 
‘ Fransquillonisme ’, to use the party nicknames, were long 
before the nineteenth century came to an end to be engaged 
in a struggle @ outrance for supremacy in the State. . 

Before setting out, as briefly as is consistent with clearness, 
the various steps in the progress of a movement which, begin- 
ning by being defensive, has assumed of late years an intran- 
sigent aggressiveness leading to most serious antagonisms 
between the two races which in almost equal proportions 
form the population of the Belgian kingdom, it is necessary 
to give some explanation of the influences, religious and 
political, as well as linguistic, which have made flaminganiisme 
a burning question in Belgium, endangering the unity of the 
State. 

In the first place it should be remembered that, from the 
time (1598) when Philip II dowered his daughter Isabel with 
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the sovereignty of the Belgic provinces, they have maintained 
under a succession of rulers their territorial unity ; and that, 
until the middle of the nineteenth century, Flemings and 
Walloons lived side by side under a common government 
without friction. The reason of this was that each province 
possessed its own local liberties and immunities, and had to 
a large extent a separate political existence. In Brabant and 
in Brussels, its capital, where there is a mixture of races and 
of languages, the dominating position of this central province 
has made its inhabitants proud of the name of Brabanter, 
and racial strife has never been accentuated. It has been 
a kind of buffer State between Fleming and Walloon, and is 
so still. The relative position of the two languages is one of 
stability. The census of 1866 was the first in which persons 
had to make a return as to the language they spoke. In that 
year those who spoke only Flemish numbered 2,406,491 ; 
only French, 2,041,748; French and Flemish, 308,361. To 
take one other date, in 1900 the statistics give, Flemish 
only, 2,822,005 ; French only, 2,574,805 ; French and Flemish, 
844,476. French therefore had made somewhat more progress 
than Flemish in those thirty-three years of agitation. Taking 
into account only persons of more than fifteen years of age, 
those who spoke French numbered 2,666,706, against 2,594,397 
who spoke Flemish. These facts show that the languages 
virtually stand upon an equal footing. 

Why then, it may be asked, has the concordat between the 
two languages, which had lasted so long, been so rudely broken 
down in modern Belgium ? 

1. The existence of Belgium as an fndenendent nation did 
not begin till 1831, and was not finally recognized until 1839. 
The Flemings have felt that the adoption of French as the 
official language of their country was to stamp it in the eyes 
of the world as a bastard State. The Walloons had lost their 
own dialect; and the kindred tongue of France which they 
now spoke was nevertheless a foreign language. They—the 
Flemings—had retained their mother tongue, which in their 
pride of race they were determined to keep. If Belgium was 
to be a nation, in any real sense of the word, it must have 
a national language, and the only language avalletls was 
Flemish. 

2. The Flemings were handicapped alike in inal and in 
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business by being compelled to learn two languages. The 
Walloons had only to learn one. Moreover, it was notorious 
that all Belgians spoke French badly—‘ les fransquillons eux- 
mémes ont un bec flamand’ was a scornful but not unjust 
gibe. 
3. The great majority of the Flemings are devout Catholics ; 
and, as such, the root-principles of the French Revolution are 
repellent to them, and they have looked upon the French 
language as the vehicle of religious, political, and moral ideas 
which they detest. Down to 1871 the dread of French aggres- 
sion and annexation made them bitterly Gallophobe; and 
since that date the laws separating Church and State in France 
and the violent manner in which the monasteries and convents 
were closed have had the effect of increasing their aversion, 
for the sight of the refugees who sought an asylum in Belgium 
brought the situation painfully home to them. This state of 
things and of feelings, as may well be imagined, was not lost 
sight of by the agents of Pan-Germanism, who have done all 
in their power to use the flamingant movement for their 
own purposes. But, although anti-French, it is no more pro- 
German than it is Orangist. There were before the war among 
the Flemings philo-Germans, as there was a small party who 
would welcome, on terms, reunion with Holland ; but the spirit 
of flamingantisme has always been essentially patriotic and 
national, and its future attitude to France and still more to 
Germany cannot be the same as it was before August 1914. 

4. It must not be forgotten that there is no part of Europe 
where Catholicism has a stronger hold than in the Flemish- 
speaking provinces of Belgium, and that the Catholic party, 
which has been in power continuously since 1884, derives its 
chief support from those provinces. The demands of the 
flaminganis have therefore been looked upon favourably 
by a succession of Catholic ministries. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the Flemish movement is tied and 
bound to any political party, for amongst its adherents are 
many Socialists, and the Catholic party would stand no chance 
at the polls but for the support it receives in Wallonia as well 
as in Flandria. 

_ After several attempts to gain parliamentary recognition, 

the advocates of the Flemish claims obtained their first success 

in 1873, when the Chamber of Representatives sanctioned the 
O 
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use of Flemish in pleadings at the courts of law. Two 
causes célébres had brought into prominence the question 
of the rights of languages in the courts. In 1863 Karsman, 
a journalist of Antwerp, appealed against a fine of 5 francs to 
the court of Brussels, where he claimed under Article X XIII the 
right of pleading in Flemish. The claim was rejected under 
an interpretation of certain decrees of 1830; and violent 
protests were made by Flemish journals and the leaders of the 
movement. A more serious case arose in 1866, when two 
alleged murderers, Coucke and Goethals, were unable to com- 
municate with their counsel, owing to their ignorance of French 
and his of Flemish, except through a Dutch interpreter ; and 
they were condemned and executed on the strength of a remark 
in Flemish overheard—it was alleged, incorrectly—by a Walloon 
policeman. The Flemish party proposed in consequence an 
amendment to the law controlling the administration of justice, 
to the effect that in the Flemish-speaking area no person 
ignorant of Flemish should be appointed to judicial functions. 
The Government maintained that this was a rule already 
followed in practice, and the amendment was thrown out. 
Again, in 1872, another sensational] trial occurred. A man 
wished to register the birth of his child in Flemish. The 
registrar refused, and the man was fined 50 francs for failing 
to register. This was clearly against the text of the Con- 
stitution, and he appealed ; but his appeal failed because he 
insisted on its being made in Flemish. Both these events 
provoked great numbers of petitions, and aroused much feel- 
ing. The result was the judicial reform of 1873. An accused 
party, according to this law, could claim the right to engage 
a counsel speaking his own language, and the case must be 
conducted in this language within certain limits. These reforms, 


though very meagre, were accepted as the earnest of more to 


come. 

In 1878 it was ordered that all official documents and notices 
‘ should be printed in the two languages, and that words of 
command to Flemish troops should be given in their own 
tongue. With the advent of the Catholic party to power 
(1884) a whole succession of measures were passed conceding 
one after another the Flemish demands. The language was 
placed on an absolute equality with French. The names of 
streets and stations were to be given in both tongues, also 
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telegraph forms and postal orders. In primary schools in 
Flemish-speaking districts, instruction was to be only in 
Flemish, unless the parents expressly wished their children 
to be taught French. In secondary schools and lycées, in the 
teaching of history, geography, and the natural sciences 
Flemish was to be used, compelling therefore both teachers 
and pupils to know that language. A Flemish Academy and 
Flemish theatres at Brussels, Ghent, and Antwerp received 
State subsidies. But these concessions were not sufficient. 
The movement from being defensive became aggressive. In 
1908 a Flemish commercial league came into existence, the 
members of which bound themselves to conduct all their 
business in Flemish. Flamingants have even refused to accept 
receipts written in French. Town Councils, whether on 
occasions of business or of ceremony, allow no language but 
Flemish to be used. Antwerp has carried matters to the 
furthest extreme. Inadvertent commands given by officers 
in French, if overheard, have been sufficient to provoke riots. 
Flemish representatives in the Chambers, who speak French, 
not only insist on using Flemish for their speeches, but even 
in questions addressed to Walloon ministers unable to under- 
stand them. To such extravagant lengths was flamingantisme 
pushed, that in 1909 the notices in railway stations and trains 
had to be altered, in order that the Flemish words should 
stand above the French instead of below, as had hitherto been 
usual. The consequences of all this point to one conclusion. 
The exclusive teaching of Flemish in the primary schools, the 
banishment of the use of French in the courts, the shops, and 
the municipal and provincial councils of Flandria, can only 
lead, as has been well said, to the erection of ‘ a Chinese wall ’ 
between Fleming and Walloon, and the splitting of the smal] 
kingdom of Belgium into two parts unable to understand each 
other’s speech and confronting one another in a spirit that 
has been growing more and more antagonistic and unfriendly. 

The Walloons have not sought the quarrel. It has been 
forced upon them, but they claim rightly that their race 
occupies half the country and that their speech is spoken by 
(practically) half the population. The use of French in Belgium 
as an official language was not an innovation of 1830, but of 
ancient standing ; and for diplomatic purposes and international 
intercourse it was beyond dispute incomparably superior to 
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Flemish. In 1905, at the time of the Universal Exhibition at 
Liége, a congress was held and a movement set on foot for 
the defence and extension of the French language in Belgium ; 
and committees were appointed to work for this end in Antwerp, 
Ghent, and other Flemish centres. Some Walloons do not see 
any issue but decentralization and the granting of a large 
measure of provincial autonomy to the provinces, such as 
existed under Austrian and Spanish rule. 

The more enlightened Belgians deplore, however, the exist- 
ence of this racial and linguistic strife, and ardently desire the 
growth of a more conciliatory spirit and of a larger patriotism. 
Nothing could better illustrate this than the words of M. Paul 
de Mont. Speaking on August 12, 1912, as president of the 
Netherlands Congress of Language and Literature, he said : 

Je le déclare ici hautement, et ici encore je suis certain d’exprimer 
le tond de la pensée de tous les Flamands : méme si les conceptions 
des séparatistes n’étaient pas si erronées, méme alors nous ne vou- 
drions & aucun prix entendre parler d’une séparation. Pour remé- 
dier aux situations qu’ils envisagent, il importe de* prendre des 


mesures législatives, de reviser, par exemple, les lois électorales, 
mais non point de prendre des mesures qui pourraient encore 


_affaiblir &4 V’égard de l’étranger notre pays qui, intérieurement, est 


déja assez divisé. 


This striking language of a representative man at a repre- 
sentative gathering, spoken before the war, met with the 
unanimous approval of those present. It is to be hoped and 
expected that the heroism shown and the sufferings endured 
in common by Flemings and Walloons alike during the German 
invasion and the cruel years of Teutonic domination that have 
followed, will create this spirit. 

That it is not impossible for people of different races and 
languages not only to live together in harmony under a single 
Government, but to have an intense feeling of patriotism for 
their common country, is conspicuously proved by the case of 
Switzerland. In Switzerland, German, French, and Italian 
are all of them official languages. The differences between the 
inhabitants of Ziirich, Lausanne, and Lugano are at least as 
great as the difference between the citizens of Antwerp and 
Liége ; and in Switzerland the differences between one canton 
and another are accentuated by profound differences of 
religious belief. Yet, despite divergences and rivalries be- 
tween the various divisions of this free democratic country, 
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there exists everywhere the strongest spirit of national patrio- 
tism. Belgium, as a free and independent State, has not so 
long a history behind it as Switzerland, but the tremendous 
ordeal through which they are now passing should do more 
to weld all Belgians together than a century of peace. 


The Dialects of Flemish 


The provisional Government of 1830 did not recognize the 
existence of Flemish as a language of literature and educated 
speech, but only (a) a group of related but strongly divergent 
local dialects, collectively known as Flemish, and (6) a literary 
and polite language related to them all, namely Dutch. The 
‘ oppression ’ of Flemish by the revolutionary Government is 
largely explained by this fact. Coming in as it did on a wave 
of anti-Dutch feeling, it was bound to reject Dutch as the 
language of administration and society ; and it was left with 
no alternative but to adopt French throughout or to lose 
itself in a labyrinth of mutually incomprehensible Flemish 
dialects. | 

It has been said above (p. 7) that polite Flemish and polite 
Dutch are substantially identical ; but polite Flemish is more 
remote from the local patois of the average Fleming than from 
that of the average Dutchman. The dialects, as opposed ta 
the polite language, have a far stronger hold in Flanders than 
in Holland. ‘In Flanders’, writes a Flemish man of letters in 
1910, ‘ dialect is everywhere supreme, except in a few circles ;. 
Dutch [i. e. the polite language] is circumscribed by the walls 
of the school-house.’ A cultivated Fleming travelling in 
Holland finds the people speaking the language—or something 
very like it—which he knows as literary Flemish ; travelling 
in Flanders he only finds dialects, and these so different from 
his own that he and his interlocutor may be compelled to fall 
back on French. 

Not only is there an individual dialect in each Flemish 
province of Belgium, but each considerable town has its own. 
These dialects have recently been made the object of a close 
study. Glossaries have been published for the dialects of 
Antwerp, East Flanders, West Flanders, South-East Flanders, 
Hageland, Limburg, &c. Many of them are extraordinarily 
rich and flexible. Thus the standard glossary of the Antwerp 
vernacular extends to 2,272 pages and embraces over 13,000 
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words. It is, in consequence, hardly surprising that some, at 
least, are now asserting their independence against the levelling 
policy of the Flemish movement. Thus a West-Flemish move- 
ment now exists, in frank opposition to the flamingant crusade ; 
but it seems to have declined in strength, and in fact to be 
almost extinct. 

The orthodox flamingant looks for a day when the dialects 
of Flemish shall have disappeared. Meanwhile he is willing 
to spend time and trouble in their study, in order that their 
vocabularies may be tapped for the enrichment of the polite 
language, much as the French of the [le de France, in the 
hands of Ronsard and the Pléiade, borrowed words from the 
various dialects which as a literary language it was destined 
to supersede. One of the most moderate and reasonable 
supporters of the Flemish movement (M. Daumont, Le Mowve- 
ment flamand, 1911) writes : 

~ It is a general law of racial history that a language is nothing 
but a victory over dialects. The regional dialects must give way 
to the Flemish language. They have their beauties and their 
value, which must not be ignored; but of two evils, the lesser 
must be chosen, and the lesser evil is the weakening of regional 
idioms in favour of the Netherlandish tongue. ...I feel bound to 
declare it: too little—practically nothing—is being done to smother 
the dialects. The flamingant students at Louvain speak them con- 


tinuously. In provincial clubs, presidential address, discussion 
and conversation are all carried on in the dialect of the country. 


- M. Daumont thus declares, at one and the same time, that 
‘ the dialects must be stamped out, and that this is not being 
done. At Louvain they are perpetuated by the vicious custom 
which brings students into contact only with their own country- 
men, while at Ghent, where men from all parts of the Flemish 
area mingle, polite language naturally tends to supersede the 
patois. But, as he further remarks, the country schoolmaster 
teaches in dialect; the village priest preaches in dialects; 
and.the result is that the local idioms were never more strony sy 
rooted. 

Particularism has always been a leading characteristic of 
the Fleming. He is intensely hostile to anything which touches 
his local autonomy, which blurs his differentiation from his 
neighbours. It was, therefore, to be expected that the pro- 
pagation of a uniform language, and the implied war of ex 
termination against local dialects, should meet with very 
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strong opposition from all the instincts of the people. This 
fact may be deplored by the militant flamingant, but it cannot 
be ignored ; and he does not improve his position by describing 
dialects as the ‘ enemies of civilization ’ and their retention as 
the result of ‘intellectual sloth’. It is, in short, not to be 
expected that the Flemish dialects will disappear; and in 
spite of the flamingant propaganda it may be doubted whether 
their disappearance is even desirable. The dialect of a district 
reflects and expresses the conditions of its individual life. It 
may be despised as barbarous by strangers, but that is no 
test of its value. Flemish was despised by the French, and 
yet it has an undoubted value and right to survive ; and the 
same right attaches to the dialects into which it is divided. 
If the Flemish movement definitely commits itself to an 
offensive war not only against French but against its own 
dialects, it can hardly hope for success. 


List of Laws passed in connexion with the Flemish Movement} 


1873. Sur organisation judiciaire. 

1878. Sur l’organisation administrative. 

1883. Sur l’enseignement moyen officiel. 

1889. Sur organisation judiciaire. 

1891. Sur les mémes matiéres. 

1898. Sur la publication des lois, par laquelle officiellement fut 
sanctionnée l’égalité des deux langues nationales. 

1908. Sur organisation judiciaire. 

1910. Sur l’enseignement moyen libre. . 

1913. Sur l’armée. 

1914. Sur l’enseignement primaire. © 


III. BELGIAN SOCIALISM 


_ Belgium has been called the home of Syndicalism ; and in no 
country has Socialism, as a political and economic force, been 
more thoroughly organized or found such widespread support. 
But this has been rendered possible because Bélgian Socialism 
differs from that of other countries, notably from French 
Socialism, by the reasonableness and moderation of its leaders 


1 Taken from the protest addressed by the leaders of the Flemish © 
movement to the German Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, dated 
March 10, 19f7. : 
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and the thoroughly practical aims which they set before them. 
Socialists in Belgium are neither revolutionaries nor (necessarily) 
republicans ; they have definitely constituted themselves into 
a political party, which works so as to spread its ideas and 
principles, but hopes to attain its ends not by destructive, still 
less by illegal, methods, but by parliamentary procedure. Their 
supreme aim is to obtain a majority in Parliament, and then 
to be able to change the laws in accordance with their views. 
They do not believe in sabotage, and the influence of the leaders 
has again and again been used to prevent strikes. Asa matter 
of fact there are fewer strikes in proportion to the population 
in Belgium than in any country in Europe. As politicians 
Belgian Socialists are opportunists. Their line of conduct has 
been well summed up in the words—‘ pas de politique du tout 
ou rien.. A chaque jour sa tache et son résultat.’ No stronger 
proof could be given of the astute opportunism of the Belgian 
Socialist leaders than the result of the Congress of the Ligue 
Ouvriére, which was held at Brussels, April 5 and 6, 1885, when 
it was determined to combine into a single organized Syndicalist 
party all the separate workmen’s societies throughout the 
country, in order to concentrate the voting power of all who 
sympathized with Socialist principles, so as to be better able 
by political pressure in the Representative Chamber to bring 
about legislative reforms in accordance with their views. The 
leaders, Anseele, Caesar de Paepe, and Volders, were all in 
favour of giving the newly-constituted party a neutral title. 
After a lively debate the majority of the delegates decided that 
the word ‘Socialist ’ should be dropped ; and the name chosen 
was * Le Parti ouvrier belge ’. 

Recent history has shown the formidable character of the 
movement. ‘The once powerful Liberal party has been crushed 
out between the Catholic and the Socialist parties. The 
Catholics have hitherto, though only by a narrow margin, 
managed to retain a working majority in the Chambers over 
the other two parties combined. For opposition purposes 
Liberals and Socialists have for some time been working 
together. It has been a coalition of an entirely opportunist 
character, for it would be very difficult for such a coalition to 
form a ministry which could pursue a common policy. For 
tactical reasons the Socialists, not being able as yet to form 
a purely Socialist Government, would on certain ‘conditions no 
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doubt consent to take part in such a Coalition Ministry, but 
a Liberal-Socialist block could not endure. The Liberal party 
is bourgeois, capitalist, individualist ; and thus, both in its 
constitution and its fundamental principles, it clashes with 
Socialist doctrine. There is really far more in common between 
the Catholic and the Socialist parties than between the Socialists 
and the Liberals. The Catholic party has its groups, but 
necessity has welded them into a solidarity which presents an 
unbroken front to its opponents; and it is the democratic 
section of that party which has proved its keen and earnest 
desire to better the condition of the people, and not the more 
conservative section, of which M. Woeste has for many years 
been the leader, that controls the policy of the party. That 
policy is in many respects essentially Socialistic; and it 
reaches the masses by means of an elaborate network of 
organizations spread over the whole country, by the aid of 
which Socialism, resting on a religious basis and aiming at the 
reconciliation and not at the strife of classes, makes head against 
the syndicalist Socialism of the ‘ parti ouvrier belge’. The 
following is the testimony of a competent authority who has 
studied the question on the spot. M. Charriaux writes : 


Quand on lit les comptes rendus des congrés catholiques, on 
a Vimpression d’un réseau dont les mailles enveloppent toute la 
Belgique, se resserant de plus en plus par un travail tenace et persis- 
tant. L’enfance par les écoles, la jeunesse par les ateliers et les 
patronages, l’age muir par les mutualités et les caisses de crédit, 
toutes les carriéres, toutes les professions, tous les ages sont englobés 
dans cette merveilleuse organisation. Et elle se ramifie en brindilles 
infimes. I] n’est pas de hameau, pas de village qui n’ait ses ceuvres 
et ses ligues. Ainsi le catholicisme belge donne |’impression d’une 
vaste fourmiliére, toujours animée d’une vie intense et productive... 
Vis-&-vis des organisations socialistes et aussi puissamment groupées 
se sont dressées les organisations catholiques, encadrées de leur 
clergé — sans pression apparente de celui-ci — comme un régiment 
l’est de ses officiers. De part et d’autre, on use des mémes moyens, 
on va jusqu’& employer les mémes vocables ou & peu prés. Les 
catholiques ont leurs ‘ Bourses du travail’, comme ils ont leurs 
syndicats. Précédés par les socialistes dans ce groupement des forces 
ouvricres, ils n’ont pu que les imiter. ‘ Les socialistes ’, a confessé 
M. Woeste, ‘ ont obligé les catholiques & les suivre. Sans la propa- 
gande du parti ouvrier, le syndicalisme chrétien ne serait pas né.’! 


The Belgian Socialists, on their side, are not, like their French 
1 La Belgique moderne, pp. 190 fi. 
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contemporaries, persecutors of religion. At a congress of free- 
thinkers held at Brussels shortly before the war, one of the 
chief speakers ! made the following declaration : 

Nous devons respecter et défendre la liberté d’opinion de tout le 
monde y compris celle de nos adversaires. Nous ne voulons pas de — 
mangeurs de curés. 

M. Emile Vandervelde, the well-known Socialist leader, who 
has since 1914 proved himself to be so true a patriot, has never 
failed to protest against anti-religious intolerance. 

Moi, qui ne crois pas en Dieu et encore moins au diable [to quote 
his words addressed to a workmen’s meeting], je préfére certes, au 
croyant, l’homme libre de préjugés . . . mais cependant je n’alme pas 
railler la foi des autres . . . et je sais m’incliner devant les convictions 
sincéres des autres, me souvenant que c’est la foi, que ce sont les 


convictions fortes, qui, chez les socialistes d’aujourd’hui comme chez 
les chrétiens d’autrefois, ont accompli les plus grandes choses. 


One salient feature of Belgian Socialism is, as has been shown, 
its practical, utilitarian spirit. This has been exhibited in 
a@ remarkable way in the two great co-operative movements, 
the ‘ Vooruit ’ at Ghent and the ‘ Maison du Peuple ’ at Brussels, 
of which a brief account must be given. 

The ‘ Vooruit ’ (‘ Forward ’) came into existence in 1883. 
It sprang from a schism in a small co-operative bakery in Ghent 
known as ‘ De Vrije Bakkers’. It was a bold venture of a 
leader of the Socialist party in that Flemish city—M. Anseele. 
The ‘ Vooruit ’ began with a capital of 67 fr. 50 c. and a loan 
of 1,000 fr. from the Weavers’ Union. At first it was a bakery, 
but under the able directorship of M. Anseele, other depart- 
ments were rapidly added ; and in the second decade of the 
present century it had developed into an enormous business 
dealing in every class of goods to the annual value of more than 
three million francs. It has a number of dependencies in other 
Flemish towns, while the parent establishment at Ghent 
possesses a library, a printing press, its own daily journal, De 
Vooruit, its studio for sculpture and painting, and a fine hall 
for balls, concerts, and entertainments. Noristhisall. Regular 
customers can obtain medical advice and remedies gratis > and 
those who for twenty -years have bought at least 150 fr. worth 
of goods, are entitled to receive a pension of 10 fr.. per month 
for the rest of their lives. 


1 Now Belgian Minister for Army Supplies. 
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The ‘ Maison du Peuple ’ at Brussels had a-similar origin. Its 
humble predecessor was the ‘ Boulangerie ouvriére ’. The pur- 
chase of an abandoned synagogue in 1886 was strictly the 
beginning of the ‘Maison du Peuple ’, which then first took | 
this name. Such was its progress that in 1899 the vast edifice 
in the Rue Joseph-Stevens was erected at a cost of 2,100,000 fr. 
It is a curious commentary on the character of Belgian Socialism 
that this Socialist enterprise asked for a loan of 700,000 fr. at 
this time from the State Savings Bank (‘la caisse d’Epargne 
de l’Etat ’), and obtained it with the sanction of the Catholic 
Government then in power. Since then the success of the 
‘Maison du Peuple ’, under the gifted management of M. Louis 
Bertrand, has gone forward by leaps and by bounds. Like the 
‘ Vooruit ’, it has many affiliations, and a daily journal, Le 
Peuple; and it offers advantages to its customers similar to 
those of the Ghent establishment, and possesses an even larger 
clientele. 

The example set by these two great co-operative institu- 
tions has led to the starting of a very large number of other 
co-operative societies in every part of Belgium; indeed in 
some towns, notably at Liége, there are several of them com- 
peting with one another. 

Thus we see in Belgium a Socialism, which in theory is 
collectivist and syndicalist, becoming in practice capitalist, 
commercial, and competitive. 


IV. EXTRACTS FROM TREATIES, ETC. 
(A) PERtop 1814-30 


No. 1. MEMORANDUM ADDRESSED BY THE BRITISH CABINET 
TO THE ALLIED SOVEREIGNS, OCTOBER 1813 


Memorandum concernant la Hollande adressé aux Monar- 
ques alliés contre la France par le Cabinet de St James. © 

... En 1792 une des grandes puissances de |’ Allemagne servait 
de barriére & la Hollande contre la France ; si cet état de choses 
fut encore possible, l’Angleterre ne jugerait pas nécessaire de 
demander un accroissement de territoire en faveur dudit pays: 
mais en cas que la frontiére de la France vint 4 toucher celle 
de la Hollande, par suite des arrangements 4 faire, l’Angleterre 
insisterait pour qu’Anvers soit donné 4 la Hollande avec telle 
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autre extension de territoire, qui donnat aux Provinces-Unies 
une frontiére militaire convenable.} 


No. 2. Pretiminary TREATY OF Paris, May 30, 1814. | 


Art. VI. La Hollande, placée sous la souverainété de la 
maison d’Orange recevra un accroissement de territoire. 

Articles séparés et secrets —Art. iii. (1) L’établissement d’un 
juste équilibre en Europe exigeant que la Hollande soit consti- 
tuée dans les proportions qui la mettent & méme de soutenir son 
indépendance par ses propres moyens, les: pays compris entre 
la mer, les frontiéres de la France telles qu’elles se trouvent 
réglées par le présent traité, et la Meuse, seront réunis & toute 
perpétuité & la Hollande. (2) Les frontiéres sur la rive droite 
de la Meuse seront réglées selon les convenances militaires de 
la Hollande et de ses voisins. (3) La liberté de la navigation 
sur |’Escaut sera établie sur le principe de l’art. v. | 


No. 3. THe Eieut Arric“ues oF JULY 21, 1814 


Les bases convenues & la Haye, 21 Juillet 1814, par le Prince 
Souverain des Pays-Bas pour l’acception de la Souveraineté des 
Provinces Belgiques. 

ArT. I. Cette réunion devra étre intime et complete de facon 
que les deux Pays ne forment qu’un seul et méme Etat, régi par 
la Constitution déja établie en Hollande, et qui sera modifiée 
d’un commun accord d’aprés les nouvelles circonstances. 

Art. II. Il ne sera rien innové aux articles de cette Consti- 
tution qui assure 4 tous les Cultes une protection et une 
faveur égales, et garantissent l’admission de tous les Citoyens, 
quelle que soit leur croyance réligieuse, aux Emplois et Offices 
Publics. - 

ArT. III. Les Provinces Belgiques seront convenablement 
représentées 4 l’assemblée des Etats-Généraux dont les Sessions 
ordinaires se tiendront en temps de Paix alternativement dans 
une Ville Hollandaise et dans une Ville de Belgique. 

Art. IV. Tous les habitans des Pays-Bas se trouvant ainsi 
constitutionnellement assimilés entre eux, les différentes Pro- 
vinces jouiront également de tous les avantages commerciaux 
et autres que comporte leur situation respective, sans qu’aucune 


1 See Van, Dijk, Traités conclus par la Hollande depuis 1789, 
pp. 65-6. 
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entrave ou restriction puisse étre mane & l’une au profit. de 
Vautre. 

Art. V. Immédiatement aprés la réunion les Provinces et 
les villes de la Belgique seront admises au commerce et & la 
navigation des Colonies, sur le méme pied que les Provinces et 
villes Hollandaises. 

_ Art. VI. Les charges devant étre communes, ainsi que eles 
bénéfices, les Dettes contractées jusqu’a l’Epoque de la réunion, 
par les Provinces Hollandaises d’un cété, et de.l’autre par les 
Provinces -Belgiques seront 4 la charge du Trésor-Général du 
Pays-Bas. 

ArT. VII. Conformément aux mémes principes, les dépenses 
requises pour l’établissement et la conservation des fortifica- 
tions de la frontiére du nouvel Etat seront supportées par le 
Trésor-Général, comme résultat d’un objet qui intéresse la 
sireté et l’indépendance de toutes les Provinces, et de ls 
Nation entiére. | 

ArT. VIII. Les frais d’établissement et d’entretien des 
Digues resteront pour le compte des Districts qui sont plus 
directement intéressés 4 cette partie du service public, sauf 
V’obligation de |’Etat en général & fournir des Secours en cas 
de désastre extraordinaire, le tout ainsi que cela s’est pratiqué 
jusqu’a présent en Hollande. 


No. 4. CONVENTION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
NETHERLANDS, SIGNED AT LoNnpoNn, Aveust 13, 1814 


ArT. 1. His Britannic Majesty engages to restore to the 
Prince Sovereign of the United Netherlands, within the term 
which shall be hereafter fixed, the Colonies, Factories, and 
Establishments, which were possessed by Holland at the 
commencement of the late war, viz. on the Ist of January, 
1803, in the Seas and on the Continents of America, Africa, 
and Asia, with the exception of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, of which 
possessions the High Contracting Parties reserve to themselves 
the right to dispose by a Supplementary Convention hereafter 
to be negotiated according to their mutual interests; and 
especially with reference to the provisions contained in 
Articles VI and IX of the Treaty of Peace signed between His 
Britannic Majesty and His Most Christian Majesty on the 
30th May, 1814. | 
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Art. II. His Britannic Majesty agrees to cede in full 
sovereignty the Island of Banca, in the Eastern Seas, to the 


Prince Sovereign of the Netherlands, in exchange for the 

Settlement of Cochin and its dependencies on the Coast of 

Malabar, which is to remain in full sovereignty to His Britannic 

Majesty. 7 
Other seven Articles follow. 


Additional Articles 


Ist Additional Article. In order the better to provide for 


the Defence and incorporation of the Belgic Provinces with 
Holland, and also to provide, in conformity to Article IX of 
the Treaty of Paris, a suitable compensation for the rights 
ceded by His Swedish Majesty under the said Article,} which 
compensation, it is understood in the event of the above 
yeunion, Holland should be able to furnish, in pursuance of the 
above stipulations; it is hereby agreed between the High 
Contracting Parties, that His Britannic Majesty shall take upon 
himself and engage to defray the following charges : 


§ 1. Compensation to Sweden for Guadeloupe 
The payment of £1,000,000 sterling [24,000,000 francs] to 
Sweden, in satisfaction for the claims aforesaid, and in pursuance 
of a Convention? on this day executed with His Swedish 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary to that effect, a copy of which 
Covenant is annexed to these Additional Articles. 


§ 2. Payment of the Defence of the Low Countries and ss 
their Union with Holland 
The advance of £2,000,000 sterling, to be applied, in concert 
with the Prince Sovereign of the Netherlands, and in aid of an 
equal sum to be furnished by him, towards augmenting and 
improving the Defences of the Low Countries. | 


§ 3. Ceasion to Great Britain of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice 


To bear, equally with Holland, such further charges as may 
be agreed upon by the High Contracting Parties and their 


1 Cession by Sweden of the Island of Guadeloupe to France. — 


2 See Martens, Nouveau Recueil, ii, pp. 55-6. For the Convention 


with the Netherlands (in French), ii, pp. 57-62. 
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Allies, towards the final and satisfactory settlement of the Low 
Countries, in union with Holland, and under the dominion of 
the House of Orange, not exceeding in the whole the sum. of 
£3,000,000 to be defrayed by Great Britain. In consideration 
and in satisfaction of the above engagements, as taken by His 
Britannic Majesty, the Cape of Good Hope, and the Settlements 
of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, upon the condition, 
nevertheless, that the subjects of the said Sovereign Prince, 
being Proprietors in the Said Colonies or Settlements, shall be 
at liberty (under such Regulations as may hereafter be agreed 
upon in a Supplementary Convention) to carry on trade 
between the said settlements and the territories in Europe of 
the said Sovereign Prince. It is also agreed between the two 
High Contracting Parties, that the ships of every kind belonging 
to Holland, shall have permission to resort freely to the Cape 
of Good Hope for the purposes of refreshment and repairs, 
without being liable to other charges than such as British 
subjects are required to pay.... 


The present Additional Articles shall have the same force 
and validity, as if they were inserted word for word in the 
Convention signed this day. 


No. 5. CONVENTION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
NETHERLANDS, SIGNED AT Lonpon, Avaust 12, 1815 


Official version, English and Dutch only. 

The Supplementary Convention between Great Britain and 
the Netherlands mentioned above relative to Dutch proprietors 
in Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice was signed in London, 
August 12, 1815. . 

This Convention conceded the most favourable terms to all 
Dutch proprietors in and also to Dutch trade with the above-. 
named British, formerly Dutch settlements. 


No. 6. CONVENTION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, THE NETHER-. 
LANDS, AND RussIA, SIGNED AT Lonvon, May 19, 1815 | 


For full text see Hertslet, The M ap of Europe by Treaty, vol. i, 
pp. 296-302. 
By this Convention Great Britain agreed to be responsible 
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for half of the sum of 50,000,000 Dutch guilders, the amount 
of a loan from Russia to the Netherlands. 

See also Martens, op. cit. ii, pp. 290-3, sanctioned by Act of 
Parliament, 55 George ITI, c. 115, June 28, 1815. 


No. 7, TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRIA, PRUSSIA, 
AND THE NETHERLANDS, May 31, 1815, EMBODIED IN THE 
VIENNA CONGRESS TREATY OF JUNE 9, 1815, Arts. LXV 

To LXXITI 


ART. 1. Les anciennes Provinces-Unies du Pays-Bas et les 
ci-devant Provinces Belgiques, les unes et les autres dans les 
limites fixées par ]’Article suivant, formeront, conjointement 
avec les pays et territoires désignés dans le méme Article, sous 
la Souveraineté de son Altesse Royale le Prince d’Orange- 
Nassau, Prince Souverain des Provinces-Unies, le Royaume du 
Pays-Bas, Héréditaire dans l’Ordre de Succession déja établi 
par l’Acte de Constitution des dites Provinces-Unies. Sa 
Majesté l’Empereur d’Autriche, Roi de Hongrie et de Bohéme, 
reconnoit le titre et les prérogatives de la Dignité Royale dans 
la Maison d’Orange- Nassau. 

Art. II. La ligne comprenant les territoires qui composeront 
le Royaume des Pays-Bas, est déterminée de la maniére 
. suivante: elle part de la mer, et s’étend le long des frontiéres 
de la France du coté des Pays-Bas, telles quelles ont été recti- 
fiées et fixées par Article III du Traité de Paris du trente Mai 
mil-huit-cent-quatorze, jusqu’é la Meuse: et ensuite le long 
des mémes frontiéres, jusqu’aux anciennes limites du Duché de 
Luxembourg. De 1a elle suit la direction des limites entre ce 
Duché et l’ancien Evéché de Liége, jusqu’a ce qu’elle rencontre 
(au midi de Deisselt) les limites occidentales de ce Canton et de 
celui de Malmédy, jusqu’au point ou cette derniére atteint les 
limites entre les anciens Départements de l’Ourthe et de la 
Roer : elle longe ensuite ces limites jusqu’a ce qu’elles touchent 
& celle du Canton ci-devant Frangois d’Eupen, dans le duché 
de Limbourg ; et en suivant la limite occidentale de ce Canton 
dans la direction du Nord, laissant & droite une petite partie du 
ci-devant Canton Francois d’Aubel, se joint au point de contact 
des trois anciens Départements de |’Ourthe, de la Meuse- 
Inférieure et de la Roer ; en partant de ce point, la dite ligne 
suit celle qui sépare ces deux derniers Départements, poursuit 
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cette limite jusqu’au midi de Hillensberg (ancien Département 
de la Roer) remonte de 1a vers le Nord et laissant Hillensberg 
a droite, et coupant le Canton de Sittard en deux parties 4-peu- 
prés égales, de maniére que Sittard et Susteren restent 4 gauche 
arrivé & l’ancien territoire Hollandois, puis, laissant ce terri- 
toire a gauche, elle en suit la frontiére Orientale jusqu’au point 
ou celle-ci touche & l’ancienne Principauté Autrichienne de 
Gueldre, du coté de Ruremonde ; et se dirigeant vers le point 
le plus Oriental du territoire Hollandois, au Nord de Swalmen, 
continue 4 embrasser ce territoire. Enfin elle va joindre, en 
partant du point le plus Oriental, cette autre partie du territoire 
Hollandois, oi se trouve Venloo; elle renfermera cette ville et 
son territoire. De-la jusqu’aé l’ancienne frontiére Hollandoise, 
prés de Mook située au-dessous de Genep, elle suivra le cours 
de la Meuse & une distance de la rive droite telle que tous les 
endroits qui ne sont pas éloignés de cette rive de plus de mille 
perches d’Allemagne (Rheinlindische Ruthen), dont mille neuf 
cent soixante dix équivalent 4 la quinziéme partie d’un dégré 
du méridien, appartiendront, avec leurs banlieues, au Royaume 
des Pays-Bas, bien entendu toutefois, quant & la réciprocité 
de ce principe, qu’aucun point de la rive de la Meuse ne fasse 
partie du territoire Prussien, que ne pourra en approcher de 
huit cens perches d’Allemagne. 

Du point ot la ligne, qui vient d’étre décrite, atteint l’ancienne 
frontiére Hollandaise, jusqu’au Rhin, cette frontiére restera, 
pour lessentiel, telle qu’elle étoit en mil-sept-cent-quatre- 
vingt-quinze, entre Cléves et les Provinces-Unies... 

Art. III. La partie de l’ancien Duché de Luxembourg, 
comprise dans les limites spécifiées par l’article suivant, est 
également cédée au Prince Souverain des Provinces-Unies, 
aujourd’hui Roi des Pays-Bas, pour étre possédée & perpétuité et 
Souveraineté. Le Souverain des Pays-Bas ajoutera & Ses titres 
celui du Grand-Duc de Luxembourg, et la faculté est réservée 
a Sa Majesté de faire, relativement & la Succession dans le 
Grand-Duché, tel arrangement de famille entre les Princes 
Ses fils, qu’elle jugera conforme aux intéréts de la Monarchie 
et 4 Ses intentions paternelles. 

Le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, servant de compensation 
pour les principautés de Nassau-Dillenbourg, Siegen, Hadamar 
et Dietz, formera un des Etats de la Confédération Germanique 
et le Prince, Roi des Pays-Bas, entrera dans le systéme de cette 
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Confédération comme Grand-Duc de Luxembourg avec toutes 
les prérogatives et priviléges dont jouiront les autres Princes 
Allemands. La Ville de Luxembourg sera considerée, sous le 
rapport militaire, comme forteresse de la Confédération. Le 
Grand-Duc aura toutefois le droit de nommer le Gouverneur et 
Commandant militaire de cette forteresse, sauf l’approbation du 
pouvoir exécutif de la Confédération, et sous telles autres 
conditigns qu’il sera jugé nécessaire d’établir en conformité de 
la Constitution future de ladite Confédération. 

Art. IV. Le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg se composera de 
tout le Territoire situé entre le Royaume des Pays-Bas, tel qu’il 
_a été désigné par l’article ii, la France, la Moselle, jusqu’a 
l’embouchure de la Sure, le cours de la Sure jusqu’au Confluent 
de l’Our et le cours de cette derniére riviére jusqu’aux limites 
du ci-devant Canton Francois de St. Vith, qui n’appartiendra 
point au Grand-Duché de Luxembourg. 

ArT. V. 8.M. le Roi des Pays-Bas, Grand-Duc de Luxem- 
bourg, possédera & perpétuité pour Lui et ses successeurs la 
souveraineté pleine et entiére de la partie du Duché de Bouillon 
non cédée & la France par le Traité de Paris, et sous ce rapport 
elle sera réunie au Grand-Duché de Luxemburg... 


No. 8. BOUNDARY TREATY BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND THE 
NETHERLANDS, SIGNED AT AIx-LA-CHAPELLE, JUNE 26, 
1816, AND TREATY OF LIMITS BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND THE 
NETHERLANDS, SIGNED AT CLEVES, OCTOBER 7, 1816, AND 
TREATY BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND THE NETHERLANDS, SIGNED 
AT FRANKFURT, NOVEMBER 8, 1816. 


These three treaties give a detailed description of the line of 
frontier between the kingdom of the Netherlands and Prussia 
and between the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg and Prussia. 


(B) Periop 1830-43 


No. 1. lst PRotTocoL oF THE CONFERENCE OF LONDON, 
NOVEMBER 4, 1830 
Pour-accomplir leug résolution d’arréter l’effusion du sang, 
elles [les 5 Cours] ont été d’avis qu’une entiére cessation d’hos- 
tilités devrait avoir lied de part et d’autre... Les troupes 
respectives auront & se retirer réciproquement derriére la 
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ligne qui séparait, avant l’époque du Traité du 30 mai, 1814, 
les Possessions du Prince Souverain des Provinces-Unies, de 
celles qui ont été jointes & son Territoire, pour former le 
Royaume des Pays-Bas, par le-dit Traité de Paris, et par ceux 
de Vienne et de Paris de l’année 1815. 


= 


No. 2. PALMERSTON TO PONSONBY, DECEMBER 1, 1830 


His Majesty’s Government consider the absolute and entire 
separation of Belgium from Holland to be no longer a matter 
of discussion, but to have become by the course of events an 
established and, as far as can at present be foreseen, an irre- 
versible fact. Any attempt again to join those countries 
together under any modification of union, would probably be 
as repugnant to the wishes of the Dutch, as it would be to the 
feelings of the Belgians, and to any attempt to re-establish such 
a union by the employment of force 7 Majesty’s Govern- 
ment never could consent. 


No. 3. 11TH PROTOCOL OF THE CONFERENCE OF LONDON, 
JANUARY 20, 1831 


Les Plénipotentiaires ont jugé indispensable de poser avant 
tout des bases quant aux limites qui doivent séparer désormais © 
le Territoire Hollandais du Territoire Belge... Ils ont concerté 
entre eux les bases suivantes : 

Art. I. Les limites de la Hollande comprendront tous les 
Territoires, Places, Villes, et Lieux, qui appartenoient 4 la 
ci-devant République des Provinces-Unies des Pays-Bas, en 
Vannée 1790. 

Art. II. La Belgique sera formée de tout le reste des terri- 
toires qui avoient recu la dénomination du Royaume des Pays- 
Bas dans les Traités de l’année 1815, sauf le Grand-Duché de 
Luxembourg, qui, possédé & un titre différent par les Princes 
de la Maison de Nassau, fait, et continuera & faire, partie de la 
Confédération Germanique. 

Art. III. Il est entendu que les dispositions des articles cviil, 
jusqu’é cxvii inclusivement, de l’Acte Général du Congrés de 
Vienne, relatifs & la libre navigation des fleuves et riviéres 
navigables, seront appliquées aux riviéres et aux fleuves qui 
traversent le Territoire Hollandais et le Territoire Belge. 
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Art. IV. ... échanges des Enclaves... 

ArT. V. La Belgique, dans ses limites, telles qu’elles seront 
arrétées et tracées conformément aux bases posées dans les 
Articles i, ii, et iv, du présent Protocole, formera un Etat 
perpétuellement neutre. Les 5 Puissances lui guarantissent 
cette neutralité perpétuelle, ainsi que l’intégrité et linviola- 
bilité de son territoire, dans les limites mentionnées ci-dessus. 

Art. VI. Par une juste réciprocité, la Belgique sera tenue 
d’observer cette méme neutralité envers tous les autres Etats, 
et de ne porter aucune Bivouie a leur tranquillité intérieure ni 
extérieure. 


No. 4. 12TH PrRotTocoL OF THE CONFERENOE OF LONDON, 
JANUARY 27, 1831 


Art. II. La moyenne proportionnelle dont il ia faisant 
tomber Sp prom neuvelnont sur la Hollande 43, et sur la 
Belgique 48, des dettes ci-dessus mentionnées, il est entendu 
que la Belgique restera chargée d’un service d’intéréts corre- 
spondant. 

ArT. III. En considération de ce partage des dettes du 
Royaume des Pays-Bas les Habitans de la Belgique jouiront 
de la Navigation et du Commerce aux Colonies appartenantes 
a la Hollande, sur le méme pied, avec les mémes droits, et les 
mémes avantages que les Habitans de la Hollande... 

ArT. XI. Le Port d’Anvers, conformément aux stipulations 
de l’Article XV, du Traité de Paris,! du 30 mai 1814, continuera 
d’étre uniquement un Port de Commerce. 


No. 5. THr BASES OF SEPARATION. ‘PIECE ANNEXEE AU 
PROTOCOLE DE LA CONFERENCE DE LONDRES, DU 27 
JANVIER 1831. BASES DESTINEES A ETABLIR LA SEPARA- 
TION DE LA BELGIQUE D’AVEC LA HOLLANDE. ARRANGE- 
MENTS FONDAMENTAUDX.’ 


The full text of these bases of separation may be found in 
Martens, Nowveau Recueil, x, 170-3. 

The principal articles are given above in the extracts from the 
Protocols of January 20 and 27, 1831. 


1 Art.xv. Traité du 30 Mai 1814.—Dorénavant le Port d’Anvers 
sera uniquement un Port de Commerce. 
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No. 6. 18TH PROTOCOL OF THE CONFERENCE OF LONDOS, 
FEBRUARY 18, 1831. ADHESION OF KING WILLIAM TO 
_ THE Bases oF SEPARATION. 


Les Plénipotentiaires de S.M. le roi des Pays-Bas s’étant 
réunis en Conférence avec les Plénipotentiaires des cing cours, 
ont déclaré que le Roi, leur auguste maitre, les avait autorisés 
& donner une adhésion pleine.et emtiére & tous les articles des 
bases destinées a établir la séparation. de la Belgique d’avec la 
Hollande, bases résultant des protocobes de la conférence de 
Londres, en date du 20 et 27 Janvier 1831. 


No. 7. 21st Prorocon or THE CONFERENCE OF LoNnpDoN, 
JUNE 26, 1831. Tur XVIII Articues 


The full text is given, Martens, Nouveau Recueil, x, 288-90. 

The changes made in the bases of separation of January 27 
are chiefly found in the following Articles : 

Art. III. Les 5 Puissances emploieront leurs bons offices 
pour que le status guo dans le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg soit 
maintenu, pendant le cours de la négociation séparée que le 
Souverain de la Belgique ouvrira avec le Roi des Pays-Bas et 
avec la Confédération Germanique, au sujet du dit Grand- 
Duché, negociation distincte de la question des limites entre le 
Hollande et la Belgique. 

ArT. IV. S’il est constaté que la république des Provinces- 
Unies des Pays-Bas n’exercgait pas exclusivement la souve- 
raineté dans la ville de Maestricht en 1790, il sera avisé par les 
deux parties aux moyens de s’entendre a4 cet égard sur un 
arrangement convenable. 

Art. XII. Le partage des dettes aura lieu de maniére 4 faire 
retomber sur chacun des deux pays la totalité des dettes qui 
originairement pesait, avant la réunion, sur les divers territoires 
dont ils se composent, et 4 diviser dans une juste proportion 
celles qui ont été contractées en commun. 


No. 8. 49TH PROTOCOL OF THE CONFERENCE OF LONDON 
OcToBER 14, 1831. THe XXIV ARTICLES 


The XXIV Articles are reproduced with only one icaporennt 
alteration in the Treaty of April 19, 1839, the principal Articles 
of which are piven below. The alteration affected the amount 
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payable annually under Art. XIII by Belgium to Holland on 
account of Belgium’s share in the debt of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 


No. 9. CONVENTION oF Lonpbon, May 21, 1833 


This Convention between Great Britain, France, and Holland 
brought to a close the measures of coercion which the two 
Powers first named had beert compelled to use against Holland. 

Arts. I and II deal with the raising of the blockade of the 
Dutch and Belgian port8 and the release of ships and prisoners. 

Art. III. Tant que les relations entre la Hollande et la 
Belgique ne seront pas réglées par un traité définitif, S.M. néer- 
landaise s’engage & ne point recommencer les hostilités avec la 
Belgique, et & laisser la navigation de l’Escaut entiérement libre. 


No. 10. TREATY BETWEEN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM, 
APRIL 19, 1839 


ART. L. Le territoire belge se composera des provinces de 
Brabant méridional, Liége, Namur, Hainaut, Flandre occiden- 
tale, Flandre orientale, Anvers et Limbourg, telles qu’elles ont 
fait partie du royaume des Pays-Bas, constitué en 1815, a 
Vexception des districts de la province de Limbourg, designés 
&Vart. 4. Le territoire belge comprendra, en outre, la partie 
du Grand-duché de Luxembourg, indiquée dans l’art. 2. 

Art. II. For this article see Luxemburg and Limburg, No. 27 
of this series, pp. 42, 43. 

Art. III. Pour les cessions faites dans l’article précédent, il 
sera assigné & S. M. le roi des Pays-Bas, grand-duc de Luxem- 
bourg, une indemnité territoriale dans la province de Limbourg. 

Art. IV. En exécution de la partie de l’art. 1 relative a la 
province de Limbourg, et par suite des cessions que S. M. le roi 
des Pays-Bas, grand-duc de Luxembourg, fait dans l’art. 2, 
Sa dite Majesté possédera, soit en sa qualité de grand-duc de 
Luxembourg, soit pour étre réunis 4 la Hollande, les territoires 
dont les limites sont indiquées ci-dessous. 

1° Sur la rive droite de la Meuse: aux anciennes enclaves 
hollandaises sur la dite rive, dans la province de Limbourg, 
seront joints les districts de cette méme province, sur cette 
méme rive, qui n’appartenaient pas aux Etats-Généraux en 
1790, de facon que la partie du territoire prussien & lest, la 
frontiére actuelle de la province de Liége au midi, et la Gueldre 
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hollandaise au nord, appartiendra désormais tout entiére 
a S. M. le roi des Pays-Bas, soit dans sa qualité de grand-duc de 
Luxembourg, soit pour étre reunie 4 la Hollande. 

2° Sur la rive gauche de la Meuse: a partir du point le plus 
méridional de la province hollandaise du Brabant septentrional, 
il sera tiré, d’aprés la carte ci-jointe, une ligne qui aboutira a la 
Meuse, au-dessus de Wessem, entre cet endroit et Stevens- 
waardt, au point ot se touchent, sur la rive gauche de la Meuse, | 
les frontiéres des arrondissements actuels de Ruremonde et de 
Maestricht, de maniére que Bergeret, Stamproy, Neer-Itteren, 
Ittervoordt et Thom, avec leurs banlieues, ainsi que tous les 
autres endroits situés au nord de cette ligne, feront partie du 
territoire hollandais. Les anciennes enclaves hollandaises dans 
la province de Limbourg, sur la rive gauche de la Meuse, appar- 
tiendront & la Belgique, & l’exception de la ville de Maestricht, 
laquelle avec un rayon de territoire de douze cents toises & partir 
du glacis extérieur de la place, continuera d’étre possédée en 
toute souveraineté et propriété par 8. M. le roi des Pays-Bas. 

“Art. V. §.M. le roi des Pays-Bas, grand-duc de Luxem- 

bourg, s’entendra avec la Confédération Germanique et les 
agnats de la Maison de Nassau, sur l’application des stipula- 
tions renfermées dans les art. 3 et 4, ainsi que sur tous les 
arrangements que les dits articles pourraient rendre nécessaires, 
soit avec les agnats ci-dessus nommés de la Maison de Nassau, 
soit avec la Confédération Germanique. 
' Art. VI. Moyennant les arrangements territoriaux arrétés 
ci-dessus, chacune des deux parties renonce réciproquemeént 
‘pour jamais 4 toute prétention sur les territoires, villes, places, 
et lieux situés dans les limites des possessions de l’autre partie, 
telles qu’elles se trouvent décrites dans les art.£1, 2 et 4. Les 
dites limites seront tracées, conformément & ces mémes articles, 
par des commissaires-démarcateurs belges et hollandais, qui 
se réuniront, le plusjtétypossible,’dans la ville'de Maestricht. 

Art. VII. La Belgique, dans les limites indiqueés aux art. 
1, 2 et 4, formera un Etat indépendant et perpétuellement 
-neutre. Elle sera tenue d’observer cette,méme neutralité envers 
tous les autres‘ Etats. 

Art. VIII. L’écoulement des eaux des Flandres sera réglé 
entre la Belgique et la Hollande d’aprés les stipulations arrétées 
a cet égard dans l’art. 6 du traité définitif, conclu entre 8. M. 
Vempereur d’Allemagne et le Etats-Généraux, le 8 novembre 
1785; et conformément au dit article, des commissaires 
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nommes de part et d’autre, s’entendront sur l’application des 
dispositions qu’il consacre.! 

Art. IX deals with the free navigation of navigable rivers 
and streams, specially with the Scheldt : see The Scheldt, No. 28 
of this series. | 

ArT. XIII, § 1. A partir du 1° janvier 1839, la Belgique, 
du chef du partage des dettes publiques du royaume des Pays- 
Bas, restera chargée d’une somme de cinq millions de florins des 
Pays-Bas de rente annuelle, dont les capitaux seront transférés 
du débet du grand-livre d’Amsterdam ou du débet du trésor | 
général du royaume des Pays-Bas, sur le débet du grand-livre 
de la Belgique. 

§§ 2, 3, 4, and 5 deal with the payment of this charge. 

Art. XIV. Le port d’Anvers, conformément aux stipula- 
tions de l’art. 13 du traité de Paris, du 30 mai 1814, continuera 
d’étre uniquement un port de commerce. 


No. 11. Treaty BETWEEN HoLLAND AND BELGIvM, 
FEBRUARY 3, 1843 
The Treaty of Peace of April 19, 1839, was followed by a 
second treaty between Belgium and Holland, dated February 3, 
1843, which deals in detail with many points left in the earlier 
treaty for subsequent friendly arrangement between the two 
Powers. It is divided into chapters with the following headings: 
Chap. i. Boundaries. Chap. ii. Navigation. § 1. The Scheldt. 
§ 2. Canal of Terneuzen. § 3. The waters lying between 
Scheldt and Rhine. § 4. The Meuse. Chap. iii. Finances. 
The full text of this treaty is given in Garcia de la Vega’s 
Recueil des Traités et Conventions concernant le royaume de 
Belgique, vol. i, pp. 234-54. 


No. 12. CONVENTION BETWEEN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE ABOVE, May 20, 1843 


This Convention contains an elaborate series of regulations 
chiefly concerning the navigation of the Scheldt, dues, pilotage, 
sanitary regulations, common surveillance, &c. De la Vega, 
Recueil, pp. 259-330. : 


No. 13. CONVENTIONS FOR DETERMINING THE BOUNDARIES 
WITH LUXEMBURG, HOLLAND, AND Prussia, AUGUST 1843 
These Conventions may be found in De la Vega, Recueil, 


pp. 339-76. 
1 Art. VI of,the Treaty of Fontainebleau. 
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(A) LUXEMBURG 
I. POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1308 Henry IV, Count of Luxemburg, elected Emperor. — 

1354 The Emperor Charles IV grants his Luxemburg dominions 
to his half-brother Wenceslas with the title of ‘ duke ’. 

1355 Wenceslas marries Jeanne, heiress of Brabant and Lim- 
burg. They grant the Charter known as the Joyeuse 
Entrée. 

1383 Death of Wenceslas without issue. 

1390 Jeanne bequeaths Brabant and Limburg to her niece, 
Margaret, Countess of Flanders, wife of Philip the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 

1406 Death of Jeanne. Anthony, second son of Philip and 
Margaret, succeeds to duchies of Brabant and Limburg. 

¢ He marries Elizabeth of Gorlitz, Duchess of Luxem- 
burg. 

1415 Anthony killed at Agincourt. 

1441 His nephew and heir, Philip the Good, purchases 
Luxemburg from Elizabeth of Gorlitz. 

1465 The States-General of the Burgundian Netherlands 
(including Luxemburg) meet at Brussels. 

1548 Treaty of Augsburg. The seventeen provinces of the 
Netherlands (of which Luxemburg was one) recognized 
as a political unity and declared ‘ henceforth free and 
independent of the Emperor and Empire ’. 

1555 In presence of the States-General, Charles V resigns the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands to his son Philip. 

1598 The States-General of the Belgic Provinces (including 
Luxemburg) take the oath of allegiance to Albert and 
Isabel. 

1633 Isabel dies without issue (Albert died in 1621). The 
sovereignty of the Spanish Netherlands reverts to 
Philip IV. 
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1700 Charles II of Spain, having no issue, bequeaths his 
dominions, including the Netherland Provinces, to 
Philip of Anjou. 

1702 War of the Spanish Succession. 

1713 and 1714. By the Treaties of Utrecht and Rastatt the 
Emperor Charles VI of Austria becomes sovereign of 
the Spanish Netherlands, henceforth known as the 
Austrian Netherlands. 

1795 Conquest of the Austrian Netherlands by the French. 

1814 Conference of Chatillon, Feb.-March. First Treaty of 
Paris, May 30. Protocol, June 14. Treaty of the 
VIII Articles, June 20. The Belgic Provinces, with 
the exception of Luxemburg, added to Holland to 
form the kingdom of thé Netherlands. Luxemburg 
created a Grand Duchy under the sovereignty of the 
House of Orange-Nassau and included in the German 
Confederation. The town of Luxemburg declared to 
be a federal fortress. 

1815 May 31, Treaty between the four Great Powers and the 
Netherlands. The King-Grand Duke treats Luxem- 
burg as part of Belgium. 

1816 June 26, Treaty between Prussia and the Netherlands. 

1830 Luxemburg takes part in the Belgian revolt against 
Dutch domination. Conference of London, meets 
(November). 

1831 Bases of separation agreed on, Jan. 20. Leopold elected 
King of the Belgians, June 4. Treaty of the XVIII 
Articles, June 26. Treaty of the XXIV Articles, 
Oct. 14. Signed Nov. 15. 

1833 May 31, Convention between Great Britain, France, and 
Holland. 

1838 King William declares his readiness to accept the 
separation. 

1839 April 19, Treaty of peace and separation between Holland 
and Belgium signed. Part of Luxemburg ceded to 
Belgium in exchange for a portion of Belgian Lim- 
burg. | 

1840 King William I abdicates. William II becomes Grand 
Duke. 

1845 Luxemburg admitted to the German Zollverein. 

1848 A new Constitution granted. 

1849 William III succeeds his father. 
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1850 The King-Grand-Duke appoints his brother Henry Stad- 
holder of Luxemburg. 

1856 Revision of the Constitution. 

1857 Railway Convention between the French Compagnie de 
PEst and the Compagnie Guillaume-Luxembourg. 

1867 Conference of London (May). Treaty between the signa- 
tory Powers (May 11). Luxemburg’s connexion with 
the German Confederation dissolved; the Grand 
Duchy declared to be a neutral State under the 
collective guarantee of the Great Powers; the 
fortress of Luxemburg dismantled. 

1868 Final revision of the Constitution. Council of State 
created.“ The French Compagnie de |’Est obtains 
control of all Luxemburg railways. 

1871 Rights of the Compagnie de |’Est transferred to Prussia. 

1890 William IIT dies without male heirs. The Grand Duchy 
passes to the next male agnate of the Nassau family, 
Adolphus, Duke of Nassau-Weilburg. 

1902 Renewal of the Railway Convention between Prussia and 
Luxemburg. | 

1905 Adolphus dies and is succeeded by his son William. 

1912 Death of William without male heirs. His daughter Marie 
Adelaide becomes Grand Duchess. 

1914 Aug. 1, Violation of Luxemburg’s neutrality and occu- 
pation of the Grand Duchy by the German army. 


_ i. The Duchy of Luxemburg, 1354-1814 


LUXEMBURG in the thirteenth century was one of 
the feudal States of the Netherlands, Pays-Bas or 
Low Countries, as that region of Europe was called, 
which lies around the lower courses and the mouths 
of the rivers Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt. The 
duchy .of Lower Lorraine, which in later Caro- 
lingian times had covered the greater part of this 
territory, had been gradually split up into a number 
of duchies, counties, and lordships, practically inde- 
pendent though owning a shadowy vassalage to the 
Empire. Over these the dukes of Brabant, who claimed 
to be the representatives of the dukes of Lower 

B2 
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Lorraine, had, after the battle of Woeringen ! (1288), 
acquired a recognized supremacy. They had annexed 
the duchy of Limburg and forced the neighbouring 
States, including the county of Luxemburg, which was 
poor and thinly populated, to acknowledge their 
suzerainty. The position of Luxemburg was, how- 
ever, considerably changed by the election of Count 
Henry IV (1308) to the imperial dignity as the Emperor 
Henry VII. 

His grandson, the Emperor Charles IV, granted his 
Luxemburg dominions with the title of duke to_ his 
half-brother, Wenceslas, in 1354. This Wenceslas 
married Jeanne, the heiress of Brabant and Limburg ; 
and thus in 1355, on the death of his father-in-law, 
the three duchies were united under the same rulers. 
It was on this occasion that the Estates of Brabant 
extorted from them the concession of the famous 
charter, known as the Joyeuse Hnirée, guaranteeing 
their rights and liberties against arbitrary government. 
This marriage had no issue, so that Brabant and 
Luxemburg were again for a while separated. Wenceslas 
died in 1383; and Jeanne, by an Act dated September 28, 
1390, bequeathed Brabant and Limburg to her niece, 
Margaret of Maele (in her own right Countess of 
Flanders), the wife of Philip the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, with succession to Margaret’s second son 
Anthony. On the death of the aged duchess in 1406, 
Anthony accordingly became Duke of Brabant and 
Limburg; and three years later, by his marriage with 
Elizabeth of Gérlitz, the heiress of Luxemburg, the 
-three duchies were once more united. Anthony was 
killed at Agincourt (1415), leaving no children. It was 
not till 1441 that his nephew, Philip the Good, who 
had in 1419 succeeded to the Burgundian inheritance, 


1 In this battle John the Victorious, Duke of Brabant, slew 
Henry, Count of Luxemburg, in single combat. 
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was able, by purchase from the Duchess Elizabeth, to 
add Luxemburg to a dominion already extenOns over 
-almost the whole of the Netherlands. 

From this date onwards, Luxemburg ceases to have 
an independent history. The duchy became a province 
of the Burgundian territory in the Netherlands. The 
Burgundian dukes and their successors ruled this 
territory, as sovereigns, by a number of distinct titles ; | 
. but they regarded it as a political entity, and it was 
their settled policy to strive, so far as local conditions 
permitted, to make it so. This was shown by the 
creation of a Council of State attached to the person 
of the prince and of a central court of justice, and by the 
summoning of the States-General, the first important 
meeting being that held at Brussels by Philip the Good 
(1465), to receive his son, Charles the Bold, as their 
future sovereign. In these meetings of the States- 
General, representatives of all the provinces sat as 
a visible symbol of their union under the common | 
sovereign. 

‘This union was not weakened but cemented by the 
loss of the French fiefs of the House of Burgundy on the 
death of Charles the Bold (1477), and by the marriage 
of his heiress with Maximilian of Austria. The inherit- 
ance which Mary of Burgundy transmitted to her 
Habsburg descendants was the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands ; and both her son, Philip the Fair, and 
her grandson, the Emperor Charles V, were born 
and educated in the Netherlands. During the reign 
of Charles (1506-55), the Netherlands were treated as 
a practically autonomous State under the successive 
governorships of his aunt, Margaret (1507-30), and of 
his sister, Mary (1530-55). Of this State Luxemburg 
was an integral part. The proofs of this are indis- 
putable. In the Treaty of Augsburg (1548), by which 
Charles regulated the relations of his Netherland do- 
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minions to the Empire, he described himself as their 
sovereign under seventeen different titles. Among these 
the title ‘Duke of Luxemburg’ takes the third place.. 
In this treaty the Netherlands, regarded as a political 
unity, formed the Burgundian Circle (Kreis Burgund), 
and were declared to be ‘henceforth free and inde- 
pendent of the Emperor and Empire ’ except as regards 
contributions for mutual defence. The Augsburg treaty 
was in reality the final severance of the shadowy ties . 
of vassalage between Luxemburg and her sister pro- 
vinces, on the one hand, and the Empire on the other; 
for the contributions were never paid, nor was the 
obligation at any time pressed. It was from the first 
a dead. letter. 

At the important meeting of the States-General, 
summoned to Brussels for the occasion of Charles’s 
abdication (October 26, 1555), the list of the seventeen 
provinces represented contains the duchy of Luxem- 
burg third in order. Forty-three years later the 
States-General were again summoned to Brussels 
(August 27, 1598), to take the oath of allegiance 
to Albert and Isabel on their accession to the 
sovereignty by the deed of renunciation executed 
by Philip IT on his death-bed. In the interval the 
Northern Provinces had revolted and formed them- 
selves into an independent republic; nevertheless 
seventeen benches were placed in the hall as in 1555, 
but six remained empty. Of the eleven sets of dele- 
gates who took the oath, those of the four duchies, 
Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, and Gelderland, as 
usual, came first, the last-named being represented 
by one only of its four quarters. With this historic 
gathering begins the separate history of the Belgian, 
thenceforward known as the Spanish, Netherlands. 

Charles II, the last sovereign in the male line of the 
Spanish Habsburgs, by his will dated October 2, 1700, 
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left his dominions to Philip, Duke of Anjou. In his 
bequest the King mentions Luxemburg as part of his 
possessions in the Netherlands. The words are: 


“a ses duchés de Brabant, de Limbourg, de Luxembourg, de 
Gueldres, 4 la Flandre et 4 toutes les autres provinces, états, 
domaines et seigneuries, qui lui appartenaient dans les Pays- 
Bas.’ | 

The fortune of war transferred the sovereignty to 
the Austrian Habsburgs. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
(April 11, 1713), supplemented by the Treaties of . 
Rastatt (September 7, 1714) and of ‘ Antwerp (No- 
vember 15, 1714), the Emperor Charles VI entered 
into possession of 


‘les Pais-Bas communement appelez Espagnols tel que feu le 
Roy Catholique Charles IT les a possédez ou di poner con- 
formément au traité de Ryswick ’; } 


i.e. those territories specified in the clause of the will 
quoted above. 

The ‘ Austrian’ Netherlands after their conquest 
by the French revolutionary armies were, by the 
decree of October 1, 1795, incorporated in the French 
Republic and divided into nine departments. Luxem- 
burg formed the Département des Foréts with parts 
of those of Ourthe and of Sambre-et-Meuse. By the 
Treaty of Campo Formio, October 17, 1797 (Article ITT), 
and again by the Treaty of Lunéville, February 9, 
1801 (Article II), this annexation was confirmed by 
the Austrian Government, Luxemburg having no 
special mention, but being treated as a constituent 
part of the ‘ Pays-Bas Autrichiens ’. 


ii. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 1814-30 


During the period 1814 to 1839 the history of the 
gradual evolution of Luxemburg from the position of 


1 Treaty of Utrecht, Art. VIII; of Rastatt, Art. XTX. 
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a Belgian province to that of a distinct and inde- 
pendent principality demands full treatment. 

The months of January, February, and March, 1814, 
witnessed the expulsion of the French armies from the 
Netherlands; and the Prince of Orange, with the 
support of Great Britain and Prussia, was enthusias- 
tically acclaimed by the Dutch people as their ruler, 
with the title of Sovereign Prince of the United Nether- 
lands. At the Conference of Chatillon (February 2 
to March 15) it was agreed by the representatives 
of the Great Powers that Holland should receive an 
‘increase of territory’. This proposal had already been 
the subject of negotiations between Great Britain and 
the Prince of Orange and other Powers. By the Treaty 
of Paris (May 30, 1814) this increase of territory was 
definitely sanctioned. | 

‘La Hollande, placée sous la souveraineté de la maison 
d’Orange, recevra un accroissement de territoire’; and by asecret 
article this increase is to include ‘les pays compris entre la 
‘mer, les frontiéres de la France telles qu’elles se trouvent réglées 
par le présent traité, et la Meuse ’, which ‘ seront réunis 4 toute 
 perpétuite 4 la Hollande’. Further, ‘les frontiéres sur la rive 
droite de la Meuse seront réglées selon les convenances militaires 
de la Hollande et de ses voisins’ ; and ‘les pays allemands sur 
la rive gauche du Rhin qui avaient été réunis 4 la France depuis 
1792 serviront 4 lagrandissement de la Hollande et & des com- 
pensations pour la Prusse et autres Etats allemands’. 

The question, therefore, of Luxemburg, Namur, and 
Liége was left open; and, with Prussia as a competitor _ 
for the possession of the territory between the Meuse, 
the Moselle, and the Rhine, the prospects of the 
frontiers of Holland being extended to Cologne and 
Diisseldorf, as at one time contemplated, became very 
doubtful. At the Conference of London the complete 
union of Holland and Belgium was finally settled in 
the protocol signed by the plenipotentiaries of the four 
Powers, dated June 14, 1814. 
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Article I of this protocol expressly states that this — 
union is being effected by the Powers for political 
reasons, to secure the equilibrium of Europe, ‘en 
vertu de leur droit de conquéte de la Belgique’. That 
this bald and almost brutal statement of the principle 
on which the Allies were settling the future destiny of 
the Belgian territory was due to Prussian pressure — 
and instigation, is proved by a study of the diplo- 
matic correspondence of this time, and by the fact 
that the Provisional Government of Belgium had been 
in the hands of Prussian Commissioners. Prussia had 
no wish to see the ‘ increase of territory ’ include any 
portion of Rhenish territory, for it was precisely in| 
the lands which lie between the Rhine, the Moselle, 
and the Meuse that she desired to consolidate her own 
possessions, Tentative proposals were already being 
made by Prussia to the newly acknowledged Sovereign 
Prince of the United Netherlands for the cession of 
his Nassau principalities in return for an equivalent 
elsewhere. 

The final settlement of boundaries was left to’ 
the Congress which met in Vienna in October 1814. 
The claims of Prussia for territorial aggrandizement 
from the first disturbed the harmony of the negotia- 
tions. Foiled in its intention of annexing Saxony 
by the opposition of Great Britain, France, and 
Austria, the Prussian Government sought compensa- 
tion on the Rhine, and obtained it. The return of 
Napoleon from Elba (March 8) hushed all disputes 
and hastened the various settlements. ‘The treaty 
between the four Great Powers and the Netherlands 
bears the date May 31, 1815. It was the ratification 
of arrangements that had already been agreed upon 
in principle. This is shown by the fact that on 
March 16 the Prince of Orange, on being certified of 
the news of Napoleon’s return, issued a proclamation 
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by which he assumed the title of King of the Nether- 
lands and Duke of Luxemburg. It contains the 
important words: 

* Nous prenons, pour nous-méme et pour les princes qui, aprés 
nous, monteront sur le tréne, la dignité royale et le titre de 
Roi, en ajoutant cependant & ce dernier celui de duc de Luxem- 
bourg, & cause des relations particuliéres que cette province } 
est destinée 4 avoir avec |’ Allemagne.’ 


His act met with the approval of the representatives 
of the Powers assembled at the Congress, and was 
finally ratified by the treaty between Austria, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia with the Netherlands of 
“ May 31, 1815, in which Articles ITI, IV, V, and VI? fully 
define and explain the somewhat enigmatical reference 
to Luxemburg contained in the proclamation. By these 
articles the part of the ancient duchy of Luxemburg 
lying between the boundary of the new kingdom (as 
defined in Article II) and the courses of the rivers 
Moselle, Sure, and Oure, was given to the King of the 
. Netherlands as an hereditary sovereign possession, 
with the title of Grand Duke of Luxemburg, in exchange 
for his ancestral possessions of Nassau (Dillenburg, 
Siegen, and Dietz), which were ceded to the King of 
Prussia. The Grand Duchy was to form one of the 
States of the Germanic Confederation; and the Grand 
Duke was to have the prerogative and privileges 
attaching to a German prince. The right of succession 
was to be regulated by the ‘Nassauischer Erbverein ’ 
of 1783. The town of Luxemburg was to be con- 
sidered, ‘sous le rapport militaire’, as a fortress of 
the Germanic Confederation, the Grand Duke having 
the right to nominate the governor and military com- 
mandant, subject to the approbation of the executive 
power of the Confederation. 


1 Dutch version—Landschap. 2 See Appendix, No: 2. 
8 See Appendix, No. 1. 
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By this transaction the Prussian Government re- 
vealed the reason why the words—in appearance so 
needlessly offensive—‘en vertu de leur droit de con- 
quéte de la Belgique’ were added to Article I of the 
protocol of June 14, 1814. Luxemburg in 1815 was, 
as it had always been since the time of Philip the 
Good, one of the Belgic provinces, and had been by 
a succession of treaties recognized as an integral part 
of the Spanish and Austrian Netherlands, i.e. of 
Belgium. Nevertheless, though Article I of the Treaty 
of May 31, 1815, declares that ‘les ci-devant pro- 
vinces belges’ shall form, with the ancient United 
Provinces under the sovereignty of the Prince of 
Orange-Nassau, the kingdom of the Netherlands, the 
province of Luxemburg is deliberately cut out from 
that kingdom and is then offered as compensation for 
the hereditary German possessions (coveted by Prussia) 
of the very prince from whose sovereignty the province 
had been filched. : 

_ The part played by King William in this transaction 
is explicable. His personal relations with Prussia were 
of the closest kind. His mother was the sister of 
Frederick William IT, his wife of Frederick William ITI. 
Prussian arms had restored his father, the Stadholder 
William V, to power in 1787; and he himself had spent 
many years of his exile at Berlin. It must be remem- 
bered that the kingdom of the Netherlands was created 
by the Powers as a barrier against French aggression ; 
but, in order that it should be an effective barrier, it 
was necessary that it should have behind it the support 
of a great military Power. This was supplied by the 
strengthening of the position of Prussia in the Rhenish 
provinces. In these circumstances the cession of his 
hereditary Nassau principalities by William to a Power 
on whose friendliness he could rely was justified. 
His whole subsequent conduct shows that, in accept- 


~ 
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ing in exchange, with the title of Grand Duke, the 
Belgian province of Luxemburg, and allowing the 
newly-created Grand Duchy to be considered as one 
of the States of the Germanic Confederation, he acted 
with two motives: (1) to maintain his personal status 
as a German prince with a voice in the Diet ; (2) to 
have the right of calling upon the Germanic Con- 
federation to defend the Grand Duchy against French 
' invasion. Hence that clause of the Treaty of May 31, 
1815: | 


‘ La ville de Luxembourg sera considérée, sous le rapport mili- 
taire, comme forteresse de la Confédération ; ’ 


and the subsequent arrangement of the treaty between 
Prussia and the Netherlands (November 8, 1816), con- 
taining the words: | 
‘La garnison de Luxembourg sera composée de Hollandais et 
de Prussiens. Le roi des Pays-Bas céde a S. M. le roi de Prusse 
le droit de nommer le gouverneur militaire et le commandant 
de la forteresse de Luxembourg, la souveraineté territoriale 
appartenant au roi des Pays-Bas.’ ; 


This arrangement had behind it the precedent of 
the Barrier Treaty of 1715; and its object was the 
same, viz. to prevent the passage of a French army 
of invasion by this oft-trodden route. That King 
William did not regard his assumption of the title of 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg with its accompanying 
conditions as implying that Luxemburg had ceased 
to be a Belgian province or an integral portion of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, his actions during: the 
whole period of the existence of that kingdom abun- - 
dantly prove. 

The so-called ‘ Bight Articles of London’, which 
defined the conditions of the future union of Holland 
and Belgium in one kingdom, were agreed to by the 
representatives of the Great Powers, Austria, Great 
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Britain, Prussia, and Russia, on June 21,1814. The 
proclamation by which William assumed the title. of 
King of the Netherlands and Duke of Luxemburg was 
dated March 16, 1815. On April 22, 1815, a com- 
mission, consisting of twelve Hollanders and twelve 
Belgians, was appointed to consider what modifications 
of the Fundamental Law of Holland! were necessary 
in order to comply with the conditions of the Eight 
Articles of London. In order that the commission 
should be in every respect representative, it contained 
‘ twelve Protestants and twelve Catholics, while the 
secretary was a Jew. 

The new Fundamental Law, which was the result of 
their labours, met with much opposition in Belgium ; 
and, as described elsewhere,? it was only by a very 
doubtful manceuvre that its acceptance by the Belgian 
notables was obtained. It is most important to 
emphasize the fact that, from the outset, Luxemburg 
was treated as an integral part of Belgium and of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. The notables of Luxem- 
burg were called up to vote with those of the other 
provinces for or against acceptance of the new Funda- 
mental Law; and they were alone in giving a unanimous 
vote in its favour. Again, by one of the provisions of 
the proposed Constitution, Holland and Belgium were 
assigned an equal number of representatives in the 
Sécond Chamber of the States-General—fifty-five to 
each of them. Of these fifty-five, it is significant that 
four were representatives of Luxemburg. These 
deputies took their seats in the Chamber and the ° 
oath of allegiance to the King; and all legislative acts, 
including the imposition of taxes, applied to Luxem- 


1 This had been drawn up by a previous commission and was 
accepted by the notables of the Northern Netherlands on March 29, © 
1814. 


3 See Belgtwm (No. 26 of this series), § 0, p. 41 seq. 
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burg exactly in the same way as to the other parts of 
the kingdom. The fusion was complete. There was 
no attempt to conceal it; all the European Powers 
were aware of it; no one protested, not even Prussia. 
This is brought out very clearly in the Boundary 
Treaty between the King of Prussia and the King of 
the Netherlands, signed at Aix-la-Chapelle on June 26, 
1816, as Articles I and II demonstrate. 

A reference to Article IV of the Treaty of May 31, 
1815, shows that the boundary between Prussia and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, as fixed at Vienna, 
is the same boundary as that fixed by the Treaty of 
June 26, 1816, between Prussia and the kingdom of 
- the Netherlands. As a proof that this is not due to 
any slip in drafting Article II of this latter treaty, 
Articles V and XXVIII? may be referred to. Thus, 
in 1816, Prussia acquiesced officially in regarding 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg as a part of the - 
kingdom of the Netherlands. 

That the King never contemplated or desired at 
this time any separation of Luxemburg from the 
kingdom is manifested in the Act of May 25, 1816, 
by which an indemnity elsewhere was given to his 
second son, Frederick, whom he had at first intended 
to nominate as his successor to the Grand Duchy. 
His reason for this step is stated thus: 

‘Comme nous avons jugé convenable, dans |’intérét génétal 
du royaume, d’y réunir le Grand-Duché et de le placer sous 
les mémes lois constitutionnelles , . .’ 8 


il. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 1830-9 


The arrangements made by the Congress of Vienna 
for a united Netherlands were rudely interrupted by 
1 See Appendix, No. 5. 2 Ibid. 


8 For the text of this Act, see J. B. Nobo): Essai sur la 
Révolution belge, i. 123, note. 
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the Belgian revolution of July 1830. Volunteers from 
Luxemburg had taken an active part in the rising 
and in the combats with the Dutch forces. The Con- 
ference of the Five Powers, which met at London at 
the request of King William, early in November, was 
- notlong in agreeing in principle to the independence of 
Belgium. The protocol of December 20, 1830, announced 
formally that the Conference would occupy itself in 
making arrangements for securing that independence, 
but made a reservation which was to be the cause of 
much bitter dispute and heart-burning : 

‘Ces arrangements ne peuvent affecter en rien les droits que 
le roi des Pays-Bas et la Confédération Germanique exercent 
sur le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg.’ 

Confronted with Articles III, IV, V, and VI of the 
Treaty of May 31, 1815, the Conference was bound to — 
make this reservation, although the Grand Duke of 
Luxemburg had himself for fifteen years been deliber- 
ately ignoring them. In the 11th protocol, dated 
January 20, 1831,? the Conference laid down the bases 
of separation between Holland and Belgium; and 
again the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was regarded 
as a question apart : 


‘Le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, possédé & un titre diffé- 
rent par les princes de la maison de Nassau, fait et continuera 
& faire partie de la Confédération Germanique.’ 


On June 4 Leopold of Saxe-Coburg was elected 
King of the Belgians by the National Congress, but his 
position was difficult. His recognition by the Powers 
depended on his acceptance of the conditions laid 
down by the Conference of London as to the bases of 
separation ; on the other hand, the Belgian Congress _ 
had protested strongly against certain of those con- 
ditions, notably that which declared the question of 


1 See Appendix, No. 2. 8 See Appendix, No. 9. 
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Luxemburg to have been already settled by the Treaty 
of May 31, 1815. The Congress therefore pressed the 
King-elect, then in London, to do his utmost to obtain 
a modification of the protocol of January 20 in regard 
to this matter. These representations induced the 
Conference to make a concession, which found expres- 
sion in Article III of the Preliminary Treaty of June 26, 
1831, commonly known as the Treaty of the X VIII 
Articles. | 

On June 27, 1831, Prince Leopold announced that he 
would accept the crown as soon as the Congress had 
adopted the Treaty of the XVIII Articles. Thetreaty 
was adopted on July 9; and on July 21 King Leopold 
took the oath to the Constitution. On this occasion 
both the president of the National Congress, M. de 
Gerlache, who administered the oath, and the secretary, 
M. Nothomb, who presented the roll, were Luxem- 
burgers. There was a general expectation that 
‘“moyennant de justes compensations’, Luxemburg, 
except its connexion with the Germanic Confederation, 
would remain an integral part of Belgium. 
_ The reply of King William was the invasion of 
Belgium (Aug. 2). The country was quite unprepared. 
After ten days’ campaigning, the Prince of Orange 
found himself at Louvain. French intervention alone 
saved Belgium from conquest. The Conference met 
again at London to consider the new situation. The 
action of William was condemned, but the Powers were 
weary of the whole affair, and Belgium had to pay 
the penalty of defeat. Anew treaty of separation, that 
of the XXIV Articles, was agreed upon on October 14 
and declared to be irrevocable. Article II of this 
treaty assigned to Belgium the north-western and 
larger part of Luxemburg in exchange for an important 
cession in Limburg. The south-eastern part, con- 


_ 1 See Appendix, No. 10. 
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taining the town of Luxemburg, was to form, as before, 
a Grand Duchy under the sovereignty of the King of 
Holland, and to remain a State of the Germanic Con- 
federation. Article V laid upon the King the task of 
coming to an understanding with the agnates of the 
House of Nassau’ and with the Germanic Confedera- 
tion on this arrangement. Thetreaty, though in many 
points less favourable than that of the X VIII Articles, 
was accepted by Belgium on November 15.2. But 
the King of Holland was obstinate, and refused to 
ratify the treaty or recognize its stipulations: . In 
particular, he took no steps to secure the consent of 
the Nassau agnates or of the Germanic Confederation 
to the proposed division of Luxemburg. : 

In these circumstances the status quo was maintained. 
Year after year passed, and Luxemburg was treated 
as before 1830, being administered as a Belgian pro- | 
vince, and sending its representatives to the Chambers. 
William had really been waiting for events to lead to 
a reopening of the questions decided by the Treaty 
of the XXIV Articles, but, finding at last that, instead 
of the position becoming more favourable, both he 
himself and Holland were placed at a disadvantage 
by the continuance of the status quo, he suddenly 
(March 14, 1838) gave instructions to his minister in 
London, Dedel, to inform Palmerston that he was 
ready to sign the treaty. 

The news of this step aroused aie feeling in 
Belgium. Not only were the Belgians required to give 
up the south-eastern part of Luxemburg which the 
Treaty of the XXIV Articles had assigned to King 
William in his capacity as Grand Duke, but also the 
portion of Limburg which was the compensation granted 
by that treaty for the cession of western Luxemburg | 

1 For this treaty, signed on June 27, 1839, see Appendix, No. 13. 

2 See Appendix, Nos. 11 and 12. 

O 
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to Belgium. The people of Luxemburg and of Lim- 
burg,! without a dissentient voice, protested against 
being torn away from their intimate and close con- 
nexion of many centuries with the rest of the Belgic 
provinces—a connexion which had become even closer 
and more intimate since the revolution of 1830. 
Both the Legislative Chambers supported this protest 
with such a concentrated intensity of patriotic fervour, 
that nothing but the firm attitude adopted by the 
Great Powers prevented the outbreak of hostilities 
with Holland. King Leopold did his utmost to secure 
some modification of the conditions imposed by the 
Treaty of the XXIV Articles, pleading that Article V 
of the Convention of May 21, 1833, between France, 
Great Britain, and Holland—which declared that 

‘les hautes parties contractantes s’engagent 4 s’occuper sans 
délai du traité définitif, qui doit fixer les relations entre les 


Etats de S. M. le roi des Pays-Bas, grand-duc de Luxembourg, 
et la Belgique—’ 


implied the possibility of a modification; and that, 
in any case, the refusal of the King of Holland for 
five years after this date ‘to sign any treaty 
recognizing the independence of Belgium had taken 
away from the Treaty of the XXIV Articles its claim 
to be final and definitive. A pecuniary indemnity was 
offered. 

The discussions went on for many months, but the 
decision of the Five Powers was unshakable, and Belgium 
was compelled to give way. By the treaty signed in 
London on April 19, 1839,? the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, as it exists to-day, was finally separated from 
that part of the ancient duchy which remained a 


1 For Dutch relations with Luxemburg and Limburg, and 
especially for the cession of the latter to Holland, see meres 
p. 34. 

2 See Appendix, No. 12. 
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Belgian province, and became a sovereign State of the 
Germanic Confederation under the rule of William, 
King of Holland, as head of the house of Orange- 
Nassau. 


iv. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 1839-1914 


The first years of grand-ducal rule were a period of 
transition. King William I abdicated and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, William II (October 7, 1840). The 
government of the Grand Duchy was entrusted to 
a college of five ministers nominated by the sovereign, 
the president of the college being styled the Governor. 
The Governor, as the representative of the sovereign, 
with the assistance of his colleagues, virtually con- 
trolled the administration, though interfering as little 
as possible with the traditional local self-govern- 
ment. The Grand Duchy was admitted (February 8, 
1845) into the German Zollverein, and has hitherto 
remained a member of it. In 1848 a constituent as- 
sembly was summoned, to which wide powers were 
conceded; and William II granted to Luxemburg a 
new Constitution on liberal principles. This Consti- 
‘ution, which came into force on July 9, 1848, 
was framed on the lines of. that of Belgium. The 
powers of the sovereign were restricted, and a large 
share of the government was entrusted to a single 
Chamber on the principle of one member for 3,000 
inhabitants. The representation of Luxemburg in 
the German Diet was fixed at three members; but 
the Assembly, in giving them their mandate, required | 
them to vote against any decisions which might in- 
fringe the nationality or independence of the land or 
the political and civil rights of its inhabitants, or 
the full right of the Grand Duchy to regulate its own 
| | 1 See Appendix, No. 15. _ | 
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trade relations. All decisions of the Diet affecting 
Luxemburg were to have the consent of the Grand 
Duke} and of the representative Chamber. 

The accession of William III (1849) led to a policy 
of reaction, and to the placing of the executive power 
in the hands of the King-Grand-Duke. The Constitu- 
tion of 1848 was in 1856 revised in this sense, and 
a Council of State (Staatsrat)! was created. Luxem- 
burg continued under autocratic rule until 1868. In 
1850 the King had appointed his brother Henry as 
Stadholder (prince-lieutenant) in the Grand Duchy; 
and Luxemburg was fortunate in the choice, for Prince 
Henry, who filled that office for more than twenty 
years, used his powers wisely and sympathetically for 
the welfare of the little State with whose interests he 
identified himself. 

The year 1867 saw Luxemburg drawn into the 
vortex of European politics. The war between Prussia 
and Austria in the summer of 1866 had left Prussia 
completely victorious. Austria was driven out of 
Germany, and the Germanic Confederation was dis- 
solved. With its dissolution the bonds which united 
the Grand Duchy to it ceased to exist. The Prussians, 
however, in spite of protest, continued to maintain’ 
their garrison in the town of Luxemburg, although it 
could no longer be regarded as a fortress of the Con- 
federation. For this there was a reason. The Prussian 
success had been very galling to French susceptibili- 
ties. Napoleon IIT, on the outbreak of the war, had 
expected a long and balanced conflict in which, at the 
decisive moment, France could intervene to her own 


1 The Staatsrat, which must not number more than fifteen mem- 
bers, nominated by the sovereign, was created to fulfil many of the 
duties of a Second Chamber and had considerable powers, especially 
in revising all legislative proposals and in the administration of laws, 
and as a Court of Appeal in constitutional disputes. 
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advantage. The rapidity of the Prussian triumph 
upset this plan; and the Emperor began to seek for 
some territorial compensation by diplomatic means. _ 
_ He had been led to think, through certain vague 
promises made by Bismarck before the war, that 
Prussia would acquiesce in some territorial compensa- — 
tion being acquired by France in return for her recogni 
tion of Prussian predominance in Germany. Accord- 
ingly, in February 1867, overtures were made by the 
French Government to King William ITI for the sale 
of the Grand Duchy for 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 francs. 
At the same time secret negotiations were opened with 
Belgium for the cession of Luxemburg to that country 
in exchange for the restoration of the French frontier 
as fixed by the Treaty of Paris, 1814. The Belgian 
ministry would have nothing to do with the proposal. 
King William listened more readily, but was very 
mistrustful of the attitude of Prussia. Prince Bismarck, 
however, in his intercourse with the French ambas- 
sador, Benedetti, seemed rather to encourage the 
negotiation than otherwise, and on March 26 the 
Prince of Orange was sent to Paris with authority to 
conclude the transaction, subject to the official consent 
of Prussia being obtained. On April 3 the contracting 
_ parties were informed that the cession of Luxemburg 
was equivalent to a declaration of war with Prussia. 
The object of Bismarck in these months of crooked 
intrigue and ambiguous diplomacy was achieved. 
Napoleon III had been led into a position from which 
he could withdraw only by a humiliating failure or 
by a premature declaration of war. He accepted the 
inevitable. The negotiation with King William was 
dropped; and Napoleon contented himself with de- 
manding that the fortress of Luxemburg should be 
evacuated by the Prussian troops, and that the Grand | 
Duchy should be declared neutral territory. A con- 
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ference of the signatories of the Treaty of 1839, sum- 
moned by the Grand Duke, met in London on May 7 
to consider the Luxemburg question. The delibera- 
tions were short, and on May 11 a treaty! was signed. 
By this treaty (Article II) it was declared that the 
Grand Duchy, as defined by the Treaty of April 19, 1839, 
should be ‘henceforth a State perpetually neutral... 
under the collective guarantee of the signatory Powers’. 
By Article III, it was declared that, as the Grand 
Duchy was neutralized, the maintenance or establish- 


ment of fortresses on its territory had no object; and © 


that the town of Luxemburg, considered in the past 
(in the military sense) a federal fortress, should cease 
to be so. By Article IV the King of Prussia under- 
took to evacuate the fortress of Luxemburg. By 
Article V the Grand Duke was to demolish the fortifica- 
tions of Luxemburg and not to rebuild them. By 
Article VI the Grand Duchy was declared to be free 
from the ties which united it to the Germanic Con- 
federation. By this treaty the danger of war was for 
the time averted. Great Britain and Russia were 


anxious for peace; and Prussia, in these circum- | 


stances, consented to make the apparent concessions 
to France which the treaty embodied.? This treaty, 
and the changed relations of the Grand Duchy to the 
German Confederation, led to a‘ final) revision of the 


Constitution, for the outlines of “which see below 


(p. 26). 

The neutrality of Luxemburg differs in practice from. 
that of Belgium and Switzerland, in that the former 
country is to all intents and purposes unarmed. The 


1 See Appendix, No. 16. 

2 The signatory Powers gave a, collective guarantee to maintain the 
neutrality of Luxemburg. In the case of Belgium, les cing puissances 
lut garantissent cette neutralité perpétuelle (Eighteen Articles, art. 6). 
It was a collective and several guarantee. 
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fortress of the city of Luxemburg was demolished, in 
accordance with the treaty of 1867, and Art. V of that 
treaty precludes its restoration. Thetreaty forbids the 
maintenance of any military force in the city of Luxem- 
burg, except for the preservation of order. In practice 
the small force covered by this exception is all that 
the Grand Duchy possesses. | 

Having failed to obtain possession of Silas 
through a bargain with the King of Holland, 
Napoleon III determined to forward French interests 
in the Grand Duchy in another way. By a convention 
dated June 6, 1857, which was to last for forty-five 
.- years, the Compagnie Guillaume-Luxembourg had 
farmed the working of the railways of the Grand 
Duchy to the French Compagnie de |’Est for a rental 
‘payment (redevance) based upon the receipts per 
kilometre. This did not prove satisfactory to the 
shareholders of the Guillaume-Luxembourg; and in 
-1858 they demanded a fixed instead of a variable 
rental, The French Government offered to guarantee 
the Compagnie de l’Est the payment of a fixed sum, 
‘considerably in excess of what was justified by the 
receipts, on condition that the Guillaume-Luxembourg 
conceded to the French Company the working of all 
the lines with which the Grand Ducal Company was 
connected, including certain lines in Belgian territory. 
‘The agreement was concluded on January 21, 1868, 
and approved by a law of the same year; and the 
Compagnie de |’Est obtained for forty-five years from 
1857 the right of working the whole of the Luxemburg 
railways with their Belgian dependencies, at a rental 
of 3,000,000 francs per annum, under the guarantee of 
the French Government. 

In 1870 the war between Prussia and France broke 
out, and, fortunately for the Grand Duchy, there was 
no attempt on the part of either of the contending 
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Powers to infringe its neutrality... But the railway 
convention had not escaped the notice of Prince 
Bismarck; and, in negotiating the Treaty of Frankfort, 
he insisted on the rights acquired by the French 
Company being transferred to the Prussian Govern- 
ment. The French plenipotentiaries had no alternative 
but to give their consent; and by Article VII of the 
Annexe to the Treaty of Frankfort (May 10, 1871) 
the transfer was.effected. No indemnity was offered 
to the French Compagnie de |’ Est, nor was the consent of 
the Luxemburg Government obtained till the following 
year. At the expiration of the term of forty-five years 
the convention (of 1857) with the Grand Duchy was 
renewed (November 11,1902). In the interests of the 
neutrality of Luxemburg, it was expressly laid down by 
the agreement of June 11, 1872, that these railways 
should not be used for the transport of war material, 
and this undertaking was renewed in 1902.2 

The history of Luxemburg from 1867 to 1914 was 
one of peaceful progress. The death of King William ITI 
(November 23, 1890) without male heirs left the suc- 
cession to the Grand Duchy, in accordance with the 
Nassauischer Erbverein* of June 30, 1783, to the next 
male agnate of the Nassau family, Adolphus, Duke of 
Nassau-Weilburg. The Grand Duke Adolphus ap- 
pointed his son William regent on April 1, 1902. 
William. became Grand Duke on November 17, 1905; 
but with him the male line of the Nassaus became 
extinct. This case is specially provided for by 
Article XLII of the Nassau Pact of 1783: ‘That, in the 
event of the extinction of males, the rights of succes- 
sion pass to the daughter or nearest heiress of the last 


1 See Appendix, No. 17. 

2 Wampach, Le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg et P invasion alle- 
mande, pp. 13-15. 

. See Appendix, No 1, 
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male.’ The Grand Duke, however, thought it well to 
have the rights of succession of his daughter Marie 
Adelaide confirmed by the Representative Chamber. 
This was done by a statute which gave to her here- 
ditary claim the force of law (July 10, 1907). Marie 
Adelaide became Grand Duchess on February 26, 1912. 
On August 1, 1914, at 7 p.m., forty-eight hours 
_before the declaration of war by Germany against 
‘France, German soldiers penetrated into the territory 
of the Grand Duchy. Since that date it would be 
impossible to say how many hundreds of thousands 
of German troops and what vast quantities of war 
material have passed over the Luxemburg railways, 
although by the convention of November 11, 1902, the 
Prussian Government undertook not to make use of 
these lines for the conveyance of munitions of war. 
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II. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


(1) RELIGIOUS 


THE population of Luxemburg is almost wholly 
Roman Catholic, and mostly devout. The Protestants, 
chiefly immigrants, number about 3,300, and there 
are 1,200 Jews. Until 1912 religious instruction in the 
primary schools was compulsory and directed by the 
priests. In 1912, however, the Liberal-Socialist party 
succeeded in passing a Bill, which received the assent 
of the Grand Duchess, making religious instruction 
practically optional according to the wish of the 
parents. 

The duchy of Luxemburg was formerly included in 
various dioceses, Tréves, Liége, Reims, Verdun, Metz, 
and Cologne. From 1785 to 1801 it was placed under 
the episcopal jurisdiction of the Bishop of Metz; after 
1801 under that of the Bishop of Namur. In 1840 
the Grand Duchy was created a Vicariate-Apostolic, 
and remained so till 1870, when it became a bishopric. 
Official recognition was given to the new see in 1873. 


(2) POLITICAL 


The Grand Duke reigns as a constitutional sovereign, 
but retains large prerogatives. He is bound by the 
Fundamental Law of the land, which on his accession 
he swears to uphold. He cannot promulgate laws or 
impose taxation without the assent of the elected 
Legislative Chamber. The Grand Duke is legally irre- 
sponsible in the exercise of his prerogatives, as all laws, 
decrees, &c., must be countersigned by a minister, who 
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thus assumes responsibility. His chief prerogatives 
are: the right of absolute veto upon all measures 
passed by the Legislative Chamber; the nomination 
of the Executive Ministry; the nomination of the 
Council of State (Staatsrat), which exercises in many 
ways the functions of a Second Chamber. The Grand 
Duke likewise appoints every year the President. of 
the Council, and has the right to dissolve it or the 
Legislative Chamber. The dissolution of the Council, 
however, practically does not take place except on 
the occasion of the accession of a new sovereign. 

The Council (Staatsrat) consists of not more than 
fifteen members: a Committee of Seven (Ausschuss fiir 
Streitsachen, Comité des contentieux) forms a Supreme 
Court of Appeal. The Council acts as a Chamber of 
revision for legislative measures passed by the elected 
Chamber, and possesses a suspensory veto for six 
months. The appointments are of unlimited duration. 
Every Councillor must dwell in the country, be possessed 
of civil and political rights, and be thirty years of age. 
Members of the Committee of Seven must be jurists 
and live in the capital. 

The Executive Government (Ministerrat, Conseil de 
gouvernement) consists of three or four ministers. 
The head of the Government (Staatsminister, Président 
du Conseil) has more extended powers than his col- 
leagues (Generaldirectoren, Directeurs-généraux), but 
each is largely independent in the conduct of his own 
department. A minister cannot hold any other office, 
nor can he be a member of the Legislative Chamber 
or any public body. The Ministry initiates legislation 
and prepares the budget; and a minister may, if 
called upon to do so, speak in defence of his proposals 
in the Chamber. 

The Legislative Chamber is chosen on the principle . 
that there should be one member for every 5,000 
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electors. No member can represent less than 4,000 or 
more than 5,500 electors. Members are elected for 
six years, but half the Chamber is re-elected every 
three years. Without entering into detail about the 
franchise laws and regulations, it may be stated 
broadly that every Luxemburger of twenty-five years 
of age, an inhabitant of the Grand Duchy and paying 
to the State not less than 10 francs in direct taxation, 
has the right to vote. 

Although the Council of State and the Ministry are 
nominated bodies over which the Representative 
Chamber has no direct control, the people, through its 
representatives, has considerable power in the State, 
as the consent of the majority of the Representative 
Chamber is requisite for the passing of all legislation 
and for all taxation. It has the right to discuss and 
inquire into the conduct of affairs by Ministers and an 
unlimited right of interpellation. Ministers must be 
present to answer questions when the Chamber desires 
their attendance. 


(3) Mirirary ORGANIZATION 


By the London Treaty of May 11, 1867, Luxemburg 
was made a neutral State under the collective guarantee 
of the Great Powers, and was forbidden to keep an 
army on foot or to erect fortifications in the city of 
Luxemburg. Only a small body of troops was per- 
mitted for the maintenance of internal order there. 
The armed force consisted, before the outbreak of war, 
of two companies, commanded by a major, one for 
garrison service in the capital, the other to furnish 
a corps of gendarmerie. In 1910 the first company — 
numbered 6 officers and about 200 men; the gen- 
darmerie, 2 officers and 135 men. No other military 
force is maintained. 
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(4) Pustic EDUCATION 


Education in Luxemburg is well organized. Primary 
education is carried on both in public and private 
schools, but both have a State subsidy and are subject 
to State inspection. The public schools are maintained 
and erected at the charges of the Communes and are 
supervised by a local committee, consisting of the 
Burgomaster, the Curé, and one or three members 
(according to the population) chosen by the Communal 
Council. All private schools require a governmental 
permit, which may at any time be withdrawn if the 
conditions on which it was granted are not fulfilled. 
All children must attend school from the age of 6 years, 
for six contmuous years. The subjects taught are 
Religion, German, French, Arithmetic, History, and 
Singing ; and for girls, Domestic Work. 

There is also primary education provided for adults 
in higher-grade primary schools. These, with the 
consent of the Government, can be opened for one-or 
more communes. 

There is no university in Luxemburg, but_a Gymna- 
sium with a seven-years’ course for Humaniora; and 
there are Commercial and Technical Schools with a 
six-years’ course for modern languages and science, 
and with special departments for training in various 
branches of commerce and trade. 

An Education Commission, consisting of the Director- 
General as president, the Bishop or his representative, 
three members nominated by the sovereign, the Chief 
Inspector, the Director of the normal schools and the 
District Inspectors, meets annually to discuss and 
supervise the working of the Education System, while 
ordinary supervision and control are carried on by 
a Committee of the Commission. | 

There are 800 primary schools and 700 ‘adult’ 
schools in Luxemburg. The Gymnasia at Luxemburg, 
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Diekirch, and Echternach, the first with well-organized 
industrial and commercial sections, are excellent. At 
Ettelbriick is a large agricultural institute. 


(5) Laneuage; Pusiic OPINION 


The population, which in 1910 numbered 259,889, 
speaks a mixture of dialects, chiefly Low-German, 
partly Walloon. By Article X XTX of the Fundamental 
Law of October 17, 1868, the use of the French or 
German language is officially permitted to every 
Luxemburger, and instruction in both languages is 
given in every school. The Luxemburg people; how- 
_ ever, still cling to their old connexion with Walloon 
Belgium ; and writers’ who have in recent years visited 
the country testify to their deep-seated hatred of the 
Prussian. This hatred is the chief characteristic of the 
Luxemburger’s national sentiment, as is evidenced by 
the popular patriotic song, which declares ‘ Prussians 
we will not become’; and there can be no doubt that 
the people of this small frontier-land have, during the 
eighty years of their existence as a separate sovereign 
State, become attached to their independence. 

1 The Grand Duchy and its People, by G. Renwick, 1913, p. 19: 


* There is no one a Luxemburger hates quite so much as a Prussian.’ 
In Luxemburg in the War, by Gribble, 1915, passim. 
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(B) LIMBURG 


i. Lomburg, 1830-9 


The Treaty of the XVIII Articles (June 26, 1831) 
was only accepted by the Belgian Congress under 
pressure from King Leopold, and on the understanding 
that Luxemburg might be the subject of a financial 
compensation. King William, however, refused to sign 
the treaty and invaded Belgium, with the result that 
a fresh treaty, that of the XXIV Articles, was drawn 
up (October 14). This treaty divided Luxemburg into 
two parts—the north-western or Walloon portion being 
given to Belgium. The Grand-Duchy was thus reduced 
to about one-half of its former area. In compensation 
for this loss the King-Grand-Duke received a territorial 
indemnity in Limburg, 

‘soit en sa qualité de Grand-duc de Luxembourg, soit pour 
étre réuni a la Hollande ’. 


The boundaries of this territory cut out from —_— 
Limburg were thus defined :— 


‘(1) On the right bank of the Meuse to the ancient Dutch 
enclaves shall be added all the territory between the river to the 
west, the Prussian frontier to the east, the province of Liége to 
the south, and Dutch Gelderland to the north. 

‘(2). The ancient Dutch enclaves on the left bank of the Meuse 
shall be given to Belgium, with the exception of Maestricht 
with a belt of land 2,558 yards in depth (un rayon de territoire 
de 1,200 toises), and all that lies to the north of a line joining the 
southernmost point of North Brabant to a point on the Meuse 
where the arrondissements of Ruremonde and Maestricht meet.’ 


This compromise pleased nobody. The Belgians 
wished to have the whole of Luxemburg in exchange 
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for a money indemnity ; and they not only strongly 
protested against the cession of an important portion of 
Limburg, which placed both banks of the Meuse under 
Dutch control, and created a long tongue of foreign 
territory cutting off the north-east of Belgium from 
access to Germany, but also advanced claims to the 
possession of Maestricht itself. 

King William, on the other hand, was required by 
Article V of the treaty to come to an understanding 
with the Germanic Confederation and the Nassau 
agnates (see above, p. 17) upon these territorial arrange- 
ments. But he had already by a. Note delivered to the 
Conference (September 24) made the declaration : 


“Le Roi... a fait émettre & la Diéte de Francfort un vote 
conforme & ceux de |’Autriche et de la Prusse ; mais, attendu 
qu'il y allait de ses intéréts les plus directs et ceux de ses 
augustes agnates, Sa Majesté n’a pas hésité & faire connaitre 
publiquement et solennellement son intention de ne se préter 
& des cessions dans le Grand-Duché que moyennant des 
indemnités territoriales complétes.’ 


Again the Dutch plenipotentiaries, in a Note ad- 
dressed to the Conference (November 14), after being 
informed that the Belgians had accepted the XXIV 
Articles, set forth the arguments against the treaty 
from the Dutch point of view. In this Note the fol- 
lowing passage is important : 


‘Dans l’estimation des bonnes frontiéres qu’ils procureraient 
a la Hollande, il semble que la couronne royale des Pays-Bas 
a été confondue avec la couronne Grand-ducale de Luxem- 
bourg, réunies pour le présent sur la téte du méme Prince, 
mais assujetties & la chance d’une séparation future.1 Or, il 
est aussi peu admissible d’identifier ces deux couronnes. .. . 
Il est évident, d’aprés les XXIV Articles, que le Grand-duc de 
Luxembourg lui-méme ne recevrait qu’une indemnité trés par- 
 tielle pour la cession demandée de la majeure partie de ses 


1 This took place in 1890, owing to the death of William III 
without leaving heirs male (see above, p. 24). 
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états, et que la Hollande perdrait ses enclaves sur la rive 
gauche de la Meuse, et dans la province de Liége, pour n’obtenir 
d’autres avantages que de voir le territoire séparant les enclaves, 
qui lui restent, entre les mains du Grand-duc de Luxembourg.’ 


The position taken and maintained by the German 
Diet is clearly expressed in the following extract from 
the protocol of its sitting on August 11, 1831: 

‘La Diéte, pleine de confiance dans les intentions de la 
Conférence, se plait & croire que, dans le cours ultérieur des 
négociations, les droits de la Confédération germanique, ainsi 
que ceux de la maison de Nassau, sur le Grand-duché de Luxem- 

bourg seront strictement maintenus, et qu’il ne sera arrété 
aucune disposition par laquelle les relations du Grand-duché 
puissent subir, pour le fond ou pour la forme, un changement 
quelconque sans le consentement de S. M. le Roi des Pays- 
Bas, comme Grand-duc de pues: et de la Confédéra- 
tion germanique.’ 

In these circumstances it is no wonder that the 
XXIV Articles were not accepted by King William, or 
that the assent of the Diet or of the Nassau agnates 
was not given, and that the ratification by Belgium was 
only obtained by King Leopold’s threat of abdication. 
The Dutch king’s refusal was absolute; and by the 
Convention of London (May 21, 1833) the maintenance 
of the status quo was agreed upon, until a definitivetreaty 
should be signed. This state of things lasted until 
March 14, 1838, both Luxemburg and Limburg being 
meanwhile treated as parts of the Belgian kingdom. 
In that year the patience of the Dutch people gave way ; 
and King William, seeing the futility of further delay, 
suddenly announced his adherence pleinement et en- 
tiérement to the Treaty of the XXIV Articles. The 
Conference reassembled at London; and an offer of the 
Belgian Government to pay 60 million florins in lieu of 
territorial cessions having been rejected both by the 
Grand Duke and by the Diet, the treaty was at last. 
signed, April 19, 1839. 


D 
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The exchange, however, of a part of Luxemburg for 
a part of Limburg raised fresh difficulties. In the 
session of the Germanic Diet held on May 11, 1839, the 
envoy of Bavaria, in giving the assent of his Sovereign 
to the exchange of territory, made the reservation : 

‘Que toutes les parties du territoire de Limbourg, qui 
doivent constituer le déddommagement di a la Confédération 
germanique pour la partie cédée de isd seront incor- 
porées & la Confédération.’ 


But this demand conflicted with antecedent Dutch 
rights. Limburg, originally a part of the duchy of 
Lower Lorraine, became a separate county in 1065, and 
was elevated to the rank of a duchy by the Emperor 
Henry Vin 1106. As the result of a disputed succession, 
John the Victorious, Duke of Brabant (after the battle 
of Woeringen, 1288), united in his person the two 
duchies. They passed, through succession in the female 
line, to Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and 
Limburg was henceforth reckoned second among the 
seventeen provinces of the Burgundian Netherlands. 
During the War of Dutch Independence, the town of 
Maastricht was taken by Frederick Henry of Orange 
(1632) ; and by the Treaty of Munster (1648) this town, 
together with the Limburg counties of Daelhem and 
Falkenburg, became a possession of the States-General ; 
and the Dutch title to this Limburg territory was con- 
firmed by the subsequent Treaties of Nymegen (1678). 


of Ryswyck (1697), of Utrecht (1713), and of Fontaine- | 


bleau (1785). There were also the claims of the Nassau 
agnates under the family compact to be considered. 
A convention between the Grand Duke of Luxemburg 
and the Duke of Nassau (June 27, 1839) settled these 
claims by the payment of a pecuniary indemnity of 
750,000 florins. This was followed by a decree of the 
Germanic Diet (September 5, 1839) incorporating the 
whole of the newly-created duchy of Limburg in the 
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Confederation. The Dutch Foreign Minister, in a 

communication addressed to the Second Chamber of 
the States-General (November 1, 1839), stated that the 

envoy of Holland had proposed to the Diet at its sitting 

of August 16 that the ceded part of Limburg should be 

perpetually united to Holland— 

“de maniére que cette partie, a |’exception des villes et 


forteresses de Maestricht et de Venloo avec leurs rayons, appar- 
tiendrait en méme temps & la Confédération germanique.’ 


This statement of August 16 was followed by another 
made to the Diet by King William’s envoy on Septem- 
ber 5—equally contradictory in terms : 


‘Que 8S. M. le roi des Pays-Bas, en compensation de la 
partie du Luxembourg cédée a la Belgique, voulait passer avec 
tout le duché de Limbourg dans la Confédération germanique, 
sous la réserve toutefois d’introduire dans son nouveau duché . 
les lois et l’administration hollandaises’ ; adding: ‘ que cette 
circonstance n’empéchait aucunement |’application & ce duché 
de la Constitution fédérale.’ 


The Diet, commenting upon this declaration, re- 
marks : 


‘ La diéte est convaincue que la sagesse de S. M. saura prévenir 
toutes les anomalies qui pourraient résulter de cette mesure.’ 


ii. Loamburg, 1839-67 


In 1840 a revision of the Fundamental Law of Hol- 
land was necessary, owing to the separation from Bel- 
gium. No deputies were summoned from Limburg. 
The new Constitution, however, promulgated on Sep- 
tember 14, was on September 24 made to apply to that 
duchy, which became, in fact, a Dutch province. 

This double allegiance, by which the Limburgers had 
to pay contributions both to Holland and to the Con- 
federation, to furnish military contingents for two 
different sovereign authorities, and to send deputies 
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both to the States-General and to the Diet, was impos- 
sible. In 1848 a vigorous diplomatic correspondence 
arose on the subject. Petitions were sent to both the 
King and the Diet ; and both adhered to their totally 
divergent views as to the constitutional position of the 
duchy. In reply to a petition from Maastricht the 
King replied : 

‘Que les vues, intentions et desseins de §8. M. en ce qui 
concerne le Limbourg en général et la ville de Maestricht en 
particulier, lesquels ont été récemment communiqués, soit par 
S. M. elle-méme, soit en son nom, & une commission prise 
dans votre sein, n’ont pas changé depuis. ... Le conseil 
de régence pourra y trouver les marques les plus évidentes de 
Pintérét que prend S. M. & la conservation de la province, avec 
sa capitale, et de la sollicitude qui l’anime pour le bien-étre de 
ses habitants.’ 


On the other hand, by a unanimous vote, the German 
National Assembly at Frankfort passed a resolution 
(November 24, 1848), thus strongly expressed : 

‘Le pouvoir central est chargé de protester contre |’intro- 
duction de la nouvelle loi fondamentale néerlandaise dans le 


duché de Limbourg et de s’y opposer par tous les moyens qui 
lui paraitront convenables.’ 


The acuteness of the controversy, however, died 
down ; and after the troublous period of European revo~ 
lutionary movements in 1848-9, with the restoration 
of the Germanic Confederation in 1850, a modus 
vivendt was agreed upon. The double allegiance of 
Limburg continued until, with the victory of Prussia 
over Austria and her allies in 1866, the Confederation 
was dissolved. At the Conference of London, in May 
1867, upon the Luxemburg question, the Powers de- 
elared Limburg henceforth to be an integral part of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands; and the connexion 
of the duchy with Germany ceased. 


Luxenrburg 
and Lim bueg | 


APPENDIX 


EXTRACTS FROM TREATIES, CONVENTIONS, 
PROTOCOLS, &c. 


No. 1 


THE Nassau Famity TREATIES OF 1783 AND 1814. [See 
Martens, vol. ii, p. 405, and vol. xiii, p. 23] 


Lorsqu’en 1255 la maison de Nassau se partagea en deux 
lignes qu’on distingue par les noms de leurs souches, Walram 
et Otton, il fut convenu que, malgré le partage des terres, 
les possessions actuelles et futures de la maison seroient 
regardées comme un seul état, et que par conséquent il y 
auroit & jamais confraternité héréditaire entre ces branches. 
Ce principe fut confirmé et plus complétement expliqué par 
un pacte que les différentes branches conclurent en 1736, et 
qui fut renouvelé et modifié en 1783. Ce dernier recut l’ap- 
probation de l’empereur. Comme la branche ainée avoit 
ainsi un droit acquis sur la succession des possessions de la 
branche cadette, il falloit lui conserver ce droit en le trans- 
férant au duché de Luxembourg, donné & la maison d’Orange 
en échange de ses possessions nassoviennes... La Maison 
d’Orange renonga & tout ce qu’elle avoit possédé jusqu’alors 
comme branche cadette de la Maison de Nassau. Ces posses- 
sions servirent & la Prusse pour former des échanges avec la 
branche ainée de cette maison, afin de se conformer au principe 
admis & Vienne, qui vouloit, qu’exclue de la Meuse, elle seroit 
maitresse des deux rives du Rhin dans la plus grande étendue 
possible. : 


Schoell, Hist. abrégée des Traités de Paiz, vol. xi, 
pp. 122-3. 
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No. 2 


TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRIA, PRUSSIA, AND 
Russia AND THE NETHERLANDS, SIGNED AT VIENNA, 
May 31, 1815 


Art. III. La partie de l’ancien Duché de Luxembourg 
comprise dans les limites spécifiées par l’article suivant, est 
également cédée au Prince Souverain des Provinces-Unies, 
aujourd’hui Roi des Pays-Bas, pour étre possédée par Lui et 
Ses Successeurs en toute perpétuité et Souveraineté. Le 
Souverain des Pays-Bas ajoutera 4 Ses titres celui de Grand-Duc 
de Luxembourg, et la faculté est réservée &4 Sa Majesté de faire, 
elativement & la Succession dans le Grand-Duché, tel arrange- 
ment de famille entre les Princes Ses Fils, qu’Elle jugera con- 
forme aux intéréts de Sa Monarchie et & Ses intentions 
paternelles. 

Le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, servant de compensation 
pour les principautés de Nassau-Dillenbourg, Siegen, Hadamar 
et Dietz, formera un des Etats de la Confédération Germanique 
et. le Prince, Roi des Pays-Bas, entrera dans le systéme de cette 
Confédération comme Grand-Duc de Luxembourg avec toutes 
les prérogatives et DEVACEOE dont jouiront les autres Princes 
Allemands. 

La Ville de Luxembourg sera considérée, sous le rapport 
militaire, comme forteresse de la Confédération. Le Grand- 
Duc aura toutefois le droit de nommer le Gouverneur et 
Commandant militaire de cette forteresse, sauf l’approbation 
du pouvoir exécutif de la Confédération, et sous telles autres 
conditions qu’il sera jugé nécessaire d’établir en conformité de 
la Constitution future de ladite Confédération. 

Art. IV.. Le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg se composera de 
tout le Territoire situé entre le Royaume des Pays-Bas, tel 
qu’il a été désigné par l’article IT, la France, la Moselle, jusqu’a 
Vembouchure de la Sure, le cours de la Sure, jusqu’au confluent 
de l’Oure, et le cours de cette riviére jusqu’aux limites du ci- 
devant Canton Francais de St. Vith, qui n’appartiendra point 
au Grand-Duché de Luxembourg. 

Art. V. Sa Majesté le Roi des Pays-Bas renonce & perpétuité 
pour lui et ses Descendants et Successeurs, en faveur de Sa 
Majesté le Roi de Prusse, aux Possessions Souveraines que la 
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Maison de Nassau-Orange possédait en Allemagne, et nommeé- 
ment aux principautés de Dillenbourg, Dietz, Siegen et Hada- 
mar, y compris la Seigneurie de Beilstein, et telles que ces 
possessions ont été définitivement réglées entre les deux 
branches de la Maison de Nassau par le Traité conclu & la Haye 
le quatorze Juillet mil-huit-cent-quatorze: Sa Majesté renonce 
également & la principauté de Fulde et aux autres districts et 
territoires qui Lui avaient été assurés par l’article XII du recés 
principal de la députation extraordinaire de l’Empire, du 
vingt-cing Février mil-huit-cent-trois. 

ArT. VI. Le droit et ordre de Succession établi entre les 
deux branches de la Maison de Nassau, par |’Acte de mil- 
sept-cent-quatre-vingt-trois, dit Nassauischer Erbverein, est 
maintenu et transféré des quatre principautés d’ Orainge- 
N assau au Grand-Duché de Luxembourg. | 

' Art. IX. I] sera nommé incessamment par Sa Majesté le 
Roi de Prusse, et Sa Majesté le Roi des Pays-Bas, une Com- 
mission pour régler tout ce qui est relatif 4 la cession des 
possessions Nassoviennes... Une partie des susdites possessions 
étant échangée contre des possessions du Duc et Prince de 
Nassau, Sa Majesté le Roi de Prusse s’engage, et Sa Majesté 
le Roi des Pays-Bas consent, a faire transférer l’obligation 
stipulée par le présent Article sur Leurs Altesses Sérénissimes 
le Duc et Prince de Nassau pour la partie. desdites possessions 
qui sera réunie & Leurs états. 

(The Articles III, IV, V, and VI of this Treaty form Articles 
LXVII, LXVIITI, LXX, and LXXI of the Act of the Congress 
of Vienna, June 9, 1815.) 


No. 3 


CONVENTION BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND THE DUKE OF NASSAU, 
May 31, 1815 


The Orange-Nassau principalities of Dietz, Hadamar, and 
Dillenburg and part of Siegen ceded by the King of the Nether- 
lands to Prussia are transferred to the elder branch of the 
House of Nassau in eEOnAnE? for other territories possessed 
by them. 

_- Note.—The Duchy of Nassau was annexed to Prussia by 
a » royal decree dated September 20, 1866. : 
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. No. 4 

- - Lor FONDAMENTALE DES Pays-Bas pu 24 aotT 1815 
Art. Iv, ... Le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, tel qu’il est 


limité par le traité de Vienne, étant placé sous la méme souve- 
raineté que le royaume des Pays-Bas, sera rggi par la méme loi 
fondamentale, sauf ses relations avec la Confédération ger- 
manique. | 


No. 5 


BouUNDARY TREATY BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND THE 
NETHERLANDS, JUNE 26, 1816 


Art. I. Les limites fixées par le eee traité déterminent 
les frontiéres entre les deux Etats... 

ArT. II. La ligne de démarcation commencera sur la Moselle, 
au point ou sur la rive droite cette riviére quitte les limites 
de la France, descendra la Moselle jusqu’a l’embouchure de 
la Sure, remontera la Sure jusqu’a l’embouchure de |’Oure, 
suivra également en remontant le cours de l’Oure jusqu’au 
point ot ce ruisseau atteint les limites du ci-devant canton de 
St. Vith... (Cf. Act of Congress of Vienna, Art. LXVIIT.) 
Art. V. Oberbillig, situé sur la rive droite de la Moselle, 
_ appartiendra au royaume des Pays-Bas... la commune de 
Vianden, située & cheval sur |’Oure, appartiendra également 
au royaume des Pays-Bas. 

ArT. XXVIII. L’ile de Rémichen, dépendante de la com- 
mune du méme nom, appartiendra au royaume des Pays-Bas. 


No. 6 


BouNDARY TREATY BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND THE NETHER- 
LANDS, NOVEMBER 8, 1816 [Hertslet, vol. 1, p. 489] 


Art. V. His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg, concedes to His Majesty the King of 
Prussia the right of appointing the Governor and Commandant 
of that fortress [Luxemburg], and agrees that the garrison in 
general, as well as each particular description of force, shall 
be composed of three-fourths Prussian and one-fourth Belgic 
troops [J'roupes de pays-Bas], thus relinquishing the right 
of appointment secured to His Majesty by Article LXVII of 
the Act of the Congress of Vienna. | 
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No. 7 


ACT OF INDEMNITY TO PRINCE FREDERICK OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS, May 25, 1816 


_ [Bor full text see Nothomb, Essai sur la révolution belge, 
vol. i, p. 123, note.] 


Nous avons jugé convenable, dans l’intérét général du 
royaume, d’y réunir le Grand-Duché et de le placer sous les 
mémes lois constitutionnelles. | 


No. 8 


DECREE ESTABLISHING A SEPARATE ADMINISTRATION | FOR 
THE GRAND DucHy oF LUXEMBOURG, DECEMBER 31, 
1830. 


Nous, Guillaume, etc., etc. 

Prenant en considération que l’insurrection armée des 
provinces méridionales du royaume s’est étendue jusqu’au 
Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, et qu'elle s’y répand, peu a peu, 
de plus en plus. 

Qu’en conséquence il est devenu impossible de gouverner 
celui-ci, conformément a la loi fondamentale du royaume, 
conjointement avec les fidéles provinces septentrionales. Vu le 
traité de Vienne, du 9 juin 1815, par lequel le Grand-Duché de 
Luxembourg Nous a été cédé, en pleine propriété et souve- 
raineté. comme Etat faisant partie de la Confédération ger- 
manique et entiérement séparé des provinces qui composent le 
royaume des Pays-Bas, et ce en compensation de nos princi- 
pautés de Nassau-Dillenbourg, Siegen, Hadamar et Dietz, cédées 
a Sa Majesté le Roi de Prusse ; Eu égard & Notre disposition 
d’établir une administration séparée pour Notre Grand-Duché ; 
Voulant prendre les mesures nécessaires pour séparer également 
ici l’administration de Notre Grand-Duché de Luxembourg 
d’avec celle des provinces septentrionales de Notre Royaume ; 

Avons arrété et arrétons : 

Art. I. A partir du 1° janvier 1831, Notre Grand-Duché de 
Luxembourg sera gouverné par Nous, distingué et séparé du 
royaume des Pays-Bas. 
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No. 9 
_ ELEVENTH PROTOCOL OF THE CONFERENCE oF LONDON, 
JANUARY 20, 1831 


Art. I. Les limites de la Hollande comprendront ‘tous les 

Territoires, Places, Villes et Lieux, qui appartenoient a la 
ci-devant République des EeOVEnOES Unies des ayes: en 
Pannée 1790. 
' Art. II. La Belgique sera formée de tout le reste des terri- 
toires qui avoient regu la dénomination du Royaume des Pays- 
Bas dans les Traités de l’année 1815, sauf le Grand-Duché de 
Luxembourg, qui, possédé a un titre différent par les Princes 
de la Maison de Nassau, fait, et continuera & faire, partie de la 
Confédération Germanique. 


No. 10 


TWENTY-FIRST PROTOCOL OF THE CONFERENCE OF LONDON, 
JUNE 26, 1831. THE XVIII ARTICLES 


Art. III. Les 5 Puissances emploieront leur bons offices pour 
que le status quo dans le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg soit 
maintenu, pendant le cours de la négociation séparée que le 
Souverain de la Belgique ouvrira avec le Roi des Pays-Bas et 
avec la Confédération Germanique, au sujet du dit Grand-Duché, 
négociation distincte de la question des limites entre la Hollande 
et la Belgique. Il est entendu que la forteresse de Luxembourg 
conservera ses libres communications avec |’ Allemagne. 


No. 11 
TREATY oF NOVEMBER 15, 1831. Tue XXIV ArtTIoLEs 


. The articles dealing with Luxemburg ‘are textually repeated 
in the treaty of April 19, 1839. See below. 


No. 12 


TREATY OF APRIL 19, 1839, BETWEEN HOLLAND AND | 
BELGIUM © 


Art. I. ... Le territoire belge comprendra en outre, la partie 
du Grand- duché de Luxembourg indiquée dans I’art. IT. 

Art. II. 8. M. le roi des Pays-Bas, Grand-duc de Luxembourg, 

consent & ce que, dans le Grand-duché de Luxembourg, les 
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limites du territoire belge soient telles qu’elles vont étre 
décrites ci-dessous. 

A partir de la frontiére de France entre Rodange, qui 
restera au Grand-duché de Luxembourg, et Athus, qui 
appartiendra & la Belgique, il sera tiré, d’aprés la carte 
ci-jointe, une ligne qui, laissant & la Belgique la route d’Arlon 
2%. Longwy, la ville d’Arlon avec sa banlieue, et la route 
qa’Arlon & Bastogne, passera entre Messancy, qui sera sur 
le territoire Belge, et Clémancy, qui restera au Grand-duché 
de Luxembourg, pour aboutir. 4 Steinfort, lequel endroit 
restera également au Grand-duché. De Steinfort cette ligne 
sera prolongée dans la direction d’Eischen, de Hecbus, Guirsch, 
Ober-Pallen, Grende, Nothomb, Parette et Perlé, jusqu’a 
Martelange; Hecbus, Guirsch, Grende, Nothomb et Parette 
devant appartenir a la Belgique, et Eischen, Ober-Pallen, Perlé 
et Martelange au Grand-duché. De Martelange, ladite ligne 
descendra le cours de la Sure, dont le thalweg servira de limite 
entre les deux Etats, jusque vis-a-vis Tintange, d’ou elle sera 
prolongée aussi directement que possible vers la frontiére 
actuelle de l’arrondissement de Diekirch, et passera entre 
Surret, Harlange, Tarchamps, qu’elle laissera au Grand-duché 
de Luxembourg, et Honville, Livarchamps et Loutremange, 
qui feront partie du territoire Belge: atteignant ensuite aux 
environs de Doncols et de Soulez, qui resteront* au Grand- 
duché, la frontiére actuelle de l’arrondissement de Diekirch, la 
ligne en question suivra ladite frontiére, jusqu’éa celle du 
territoire Prussien. Tous les territoires, villes, places et lieux 
situés & l’ouest de cette ligne, appartiendront 4 la Belgique, 
et tous les territoires, villes, places et lieux situés 4 l’est de 
cette méme ligne, continueront d’appartenir au Grand-duché 
de Luxembourg. 

Il est entendu qu’en tracant cette ligne et en se conformant 
autant que possible 4 la description qui en a été faite ci-dessus, 
ainsi qu’aux indications de la carte jointe, pour plus de clarté, 
au présent article, les Commissaires démarcateurs, dont il est 
fait mention dans l’art. VI, auront égard aux localités, ainsi 
qu’aux convenances qui pourront en résulter mutuellement. 

Art. III. Pour les cessions faites dans l’article précédent 
il sera assigné & 8. M. le roi des Pays-Bas, Grand-duc de Luxem- 
bourg, une indemnité territoriale dans la province de Limbourg. 
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No. 13 


TREATY BETWEEN THE KiInc-GRAND-DUKE AND THE AGNATES 
oF NASSAU OF JUNE 27, 1839 


Translation from the German Original 


_ Since in consequence of the regrettable events of the year 
1830, the cession of a part of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
became a political necessity for H.M. the King of the Nether- 
lands and has actually by the second article of the Treaty 
concluded at London on the 19 April of the present year been 
ceded, His Majesty acting in conformity with the Family 
Compact of 1783 sought the consent of His Illustrious Agnates 
and therefore .. . were named as plenipotentiaries on behalf 
of the negotiations on this matter, who with the reservation 
of the ratification of their All-highest and highest courts have 
concluded the following Agreement. 
Art. I. The Duke of Nassau promises after reception of the 
recompense agreed upon in Art. II for himself and for the 
Hereditary-Prince Adolph of Nassau and the rest of his male 
descendants, and also for his brother the Prince Frederick of 
Nassau, to execute a renunciation of the Rights, which in 
conformity with the Hrbverein of 1783 and of the Vienna 
Congress Act of 9** June, 1815, belong to the Walram line.of the 
house of Nassau, to the part of the Grand Duchy which H.M. the 
King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, ceded 
by the Second Article of the London Treaty of 19 April, 1839. 
Art. If. Since it has been declared by His Netherland 
Majesty that he is not in the position to offer for it an indemnity 
in land and people, and at the same time representation has 
been made of the necessity of removing through the consent 
of the Agnates a hindrance which stands in the way of the 
regularization of general and higher interests, the Agnates 
therefore have been found ready and willing under these 
pressing circumstances not to insist upon territorial compensa- 
tion in the province of Limburg, and it has been settled that 
instead of the same H.M. the King of the Netherlands pay 
to his. Serene Highness the Duke of Nassau a sum of 750,000 
guilders (in 24 guilder-standard). 
Art. III. This sum of 750,000 guilders (in 24 guilder-standard) 
shall within three months be paid in good and heavy coinage 
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free from cost at- Wiesbaden or at Frankfurt-am-Main, and in 
return the formal deeds of consent of the Duke of Nassau, of the 
Hereditary-Prince Adolph of Nassau, and of Prince Frederick 
of Nassau shall be handed in. | | 

Art. IV. The Rights of the Walram line of the house of 
Nassau to the remaining portion of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, Town and Confederation-Fortress of this name 
therein included, remain in their original force and stand under 
the same guarantees which were granted by the Vienna 
Congress Act. 


No. 14 


CONVENTION FIXING THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN BELGIUM AND 
THE GRAND-Ducuy or LuxEmMBuRG, AUGUST 7, 1843 


Detailed report of the Boundary-Commissioners appointed 
under the Treaty of April 19, 1839. 


No. 15 
ConsTITuTION oF JULY 9, 1848 


Art. III. Les pouvoirs constitutionnels du Roi Grand-Duc 
sont héréditaires dans la famille de S.M. Guillaume II, Frédéric 
Georges Louis, Prince d’Orange-Nassau, Roi des Pays-Bas, 
Grand-Duc de Luxembourg, conformément au pacte de la 
Maison de Nassau du 30 juin 1783, et a l’art. 71 du traité de 
Vienne du 9 juin 1815. 

Art. VI. Si & la mort du Roi Grand-Duc Son Successeur est 
mineur, la Chambre se réunit au plus tard le vingtiéme jour © 
a leffet de pourvoir a la régence et, s’il y a lieu, a la tutelle. 

Art. VII. Si le Roi Grand-Duc se trouve dans l’impossibilité 
de régner, le Gouvernement, aprés avoir constaté cette impos- 
sibilité, convoque immédiatement la Chambre, qui pourvoit 
a la tutelle et 4 la régence. 

Art. LIT. Le Roi Grand-Duc peut se faire représenter par un 
prince du sang, qui aura le titre de Lieutenant (Stadholder) 
du Roi et résidera dans le Grand-Duché. 

Note.—--Prince Henry, brother of King William ITI, filled — 
this office from October 24, 1850, to May 1, 1872. 


~- 
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No. 16 
TREATY OF LONDON OF May 11, 1867 


S.M. le Roi des Pays-Bas, Grand-Duc de Luxembourg, 
prenant en considération le changement apporté a la situation 
du Grand-Duché, par suite de la dissolution des liens qui 
Vattachaient 4 l’ancienne Confédération Germanique, a invité 
l’Empereur d’Autriche, le Roi des Belges, |’"Empereur des 
Francais, la Reine du Royaume-Uni de la Grande-Bretagne 
et d’Irlande, le Roi de Prusse et |’Empereur de toutes les 
Russies, & réunir Leurs Représentants en Conférence & Londres 
afin de s’entendre, avec les Plénipotentiaires de 8.M. le Roi 
Grand-Duc, sur les nouveaux arrangements 4 prendre dans 
Vintérét général de la paix. 

Et LL. dites M.M., aprés avoir accepté cette invitation, ont 
résolu d’un commun accord de répondre au désir que S.M. le 
Roi d’Italie a manifesté de prendre part 4 une délibération 


destinée a offrir un nouveau gage de sireté au maintien du repos | 


général. En conséquence, LL. M.M., de concert avec le Roi 
d’Italie, voulant conclure dans ce but un traité, ont nommé pour 
Leurs Plénipotentiaires ... Lesquels, aprés avoir échangé leurs 
pleins pouvoirs trouvés en bonne et due forme, sont convenus 
des articles suivants : 

Art. I. §S.M. le Roi des Pays-Bas, Grand-Duc de Luxem- 
bourg, maintient les liens qui attachent ledit Grand-Duché 
& la maison d’Orange-Nassau, en vertu des traités qui ont placé 


cet Etat sous la souveraineté de 8.M. le Roi Grand-Duc, Ses 


Descendants et Successeurs. 

Les droits que possédent les Agnats de la maison de Nassau, 
sur la succession du Grand-Duché, en vertu des mémes traités 
sont maintenus. 

Les Hautes Parties contractantes acceptent la présente 
déclaration et en prennent acte. 

Art. II. Le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, dans les limites 
déterminées par |l’Acte annexé aux Traités du 19 Avril 1839, 
sous la garantie des Cours d’Autriche, de France, de la Grande- 
Bretagne, de Prusse et de Russie, formera désormais un Etat 
perpétuellement neutre. 

Il sera tenu d’observer cette méme neutralité envers tous les 
autres Etats. 

Les Hautes Parties Contractantes s’engagent 4 respecter le 
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principe de neutralité stipulé par le présent article. Ce principe 
est et demeure placé sous la sanction de la garantie collective 
des Puissances signataires du présent Traité, & l’exception de la 
Belgique, qui est elle-méme un Etat neutre. 

Art. III. Le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg étant neutralisé, 
aux termes de l’article précédent, le maintien ou |’établissement 
de places fortes sur son territoire devient sans nécessité comme 
sans objet. 

En conséquence, il est convenu d’un commun accord que la 
ville de Luxembourg, considérée par le passé, sous le rapport 
militaire, comme forteresse fédérale, cessera d’étre une ville 
fortifiée. 

S.M. le Roi Grand-Duc se réserve d’entretenir dans cette 
ville le nombre de troupes nécessaires pour y veiller au maintien 
du bon ordre. 

Art. IV. Conformément aux stipulations contenues dans les — 
art. II et III, S.M. le Roi de Prusse déclare que ses troupes 
actuellement en garnison dans la Forteresse de Luxembourg 
recevront Vordre de procéder 4 |’évacuation de cette place 
immédiatement aprés l’échange des ratifications du ‘present 
Traité ... 

Art. V. S.M. le Roi Grand-Duc, en vertu des droits de 
souveraineté qu’il exerce sur la ville et forteresse de Luxem- 
bourg, s’engage de son cété & prendre les mesures nécessaires 
afin de convertir ladite place forte en ville ouverte, au moyen 
d’une démolition . 

S.M. le Roi Grand-Duc promet en outre que les fortifications 
de la ville de Luxembourg ne seront pas rétablies & l’avenir, et 
qu'il n’y sera maintenu ni créé aucun établissement militaire. 

Art. VI. Les Puissances signataires du présent Traité 
constatent que la dissolution de la Confédération Germanique 
ayant également amené la dissolution des liens qui unissaient 
le Duché de Limbourg collectivement avec le Grand-Duché de 
Luxembourg 4 ladite Confédération, il en résulte que les 
-Yapports, dont il est fait mention aux art. 3, 4, et 5 du Traité 
du 19 Avril 1839, entre le Grand-Duché et certains territoires 
appartenant au Duché de Limbourg, ont cessé d’exister, les- 
dits territoires continuant a faire partie intégrante du Royaume 
_des Pays-Bas. 
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No. 17 


DECLARATIONS MADE BY FRANCE AND PRUSSIA TO RESPECT 
THE NEUTRALITY OF LUXEMBURG, JULY 17, 1870 


Lord A. Loftus to Earl Granville 


Beruin, July 17, 1870. 
My Lorp, 


Baron Thile informed me to-day that he had received 
a telegram from M. Fohr, the Representative of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg at this Court, stating that the French 
Government had officially notified their intention to respect 
the Neutrality of the Grand Duchy, provided it was likewise 
respected by Prussia. 

His Excellency, by order of Count Bismarck, immediately 
replied that the North German Government would also respect 
the neutrality of the Grand Duchy as long as it was respected 
by France. 


No. 18 


DECLARATION OF THE KinG-GRAND-DUKE Wri11a4mM III, 
DATED May 22, 1883 


Nous, Guillaume III, etc. Vu le traité signé & Londres, 
11 mai 1867... 

Attendu qu’aux termes de I’art. III dudit Traité la Ville de 
Luxembourg, considérée jusque-la sous le rapport militaire 
comme forteresse fédérale allemande, devait cesser d’étre une 
ville fortifiée ; que d’aprés l’art. V du méme Acte, ladite place 
forte devait étre convertie en ville ouverte au moyen d’une 
démolition ... | 

Vu les plans, rapports et documents qui Nous ont été soumis 
a diverses reprises par Notre Gouvernement du Grand-Duché, 
et aprés Nous étre assuré par Nous-méme de |’état actuel des 
lieux résultant des travaux importants qui s’étendent sur tous 
les points du{domaine de la ci-devant forteresse ; 
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Déclarons, 

En exécution des dispositions de l’art. V prévisé, qu’il a été 
pleinement satisfait aux obligations résultant pour le Grand- 
Duché de Luxembourg dudit Traité, et que les intentions des 
Hautes Parties Contractantes ont été loyalement remplies. 

Ein foi de quoi Nous avons signé les présentes et chargé 
Notre Ministre d’Etat, Président de notre Gouvernement du 
Grand-Duché, d’en faire la notification aux Puissances qui ont 
coopéré au Traité de Londres du 11 mai 1867. 

Donné en Notre chateau de Walferdange, le 22 mai de l’an de 
grace 1883. 
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QUESTION OF THE SCHELDT 
(A) HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1572 Flushing taken by the Sea Beggars. 

1585 Antwerp surrenders to Parma. 

1605 Maurice of Nassau takes Sluis. 

1644-5 Frederick Henry captures Sas-van-Ghent and Hulst. 

1648 Treaty of Minster. Dutch Flanders ceded to the States- 
General. Closure of the Scheldt. 

1676 Peace of Nymegen. Closure of the Scheldt maintained. 

1697 Peace of Ryswyck. Closure of the Scheldt maintained. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht. Closure of the Scheldt maintained. 

1748. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Closure of the Scheldt main- 
tained. 

1784 Joseph II attempts to reopen the question. 

1785 He fails. Treaty of Fontainebleau. 

1792 Austrian Netherlands conquered by the French. 

1795 Holland conquered by the French. Austrian Netherlands 
annexed by France. Scheldt declared free for commerce. 

1814 Union of Holland and Belgium. 

1830 Belgian revolt. King William I (of the Netherlands) closes 
the Scheldt. 

1839 Treaty of Peace between Holland and Belgium. The 
Scheldt made free for commerce, subject to small dues. 
1842-3 Further regulations agreed on by Holland and poems 
1863 Capitalisation of the Scheldt dues. 

1891 Convention between Holland and Belgium. 
1914 ne a invade Belgium. The Scheldt closed by the 
ute 


(i) 1550—1815 


THE River Scheldt enters the sea by two mouths— 
the Eastern Scheldt and the Western Scheldt or Hondt. 
The Western Scheldt is the waterway which gives 
the port of Antwerp access to the ocean. The “ question 
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ol the Scheldt ” arises from the fact that for the last 
forty miles of its course the Western Scheldt flows 
through Dutch territory. On the northern shore lie 
the Zeeland islands of South Beveland and Walcheren, 
on the southern, the strip of territory known as Dutch 
or Zeeland Flanders (Zeeuwsch Vlaanderen). 

In the middle of the sixteenth century Antwerp 
had become the first seaport in the world. The revolt 
of the Netherlands and the capture of Antwerp by the 
Spaniards in 1585 brought ruin upon the town. Its 
most enterprising citizens fled to Holland and to Eng- 
land; and its access to the sea was cut off by the fleets 
of the Sea Beggars (Gueux de Mer), who had made 
Flushing (captured in 1572) their naval base. The 

trade of Antwerp was transferred to Amsterdam ; and 
' from the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
closing of the Scheldt, in the interest of Amsterdam 
and of Dutch trade generally, became a fixed aim of 
Dutch policy. The conquest of a strip of Flanders on 
the southern bank of the Western Scheldt was a means 
to this end. It was begun by the capture of Sluis’ by 
Maurice of Nassau in 1605, and completed by his 
brother Frederick Henry, who in 1644 captured Sas 
van Ghent, closing the canalised River Lys connecting 
Ghent with the port of Terneuzen on the Scheldt, and 
in 1645 besieged and took Hulst, the capital of the Pays 
‘de Waes. By the Treaty of Miinster (January 30, 
1648) these conquests, forming a continuous band of 
territory along the left bank of the Western Scheldt, 
were ceded by the King of Spain to the States-General. 
Article XIV of the treaty declares :— | 

‘** Les riviéres de |’Escaut, comme aussi les canaux de Sas, 


Zwyn et autres bouches de mer y aboutissant, seront tenus 
clos du cété des Provinces Unies.’’ 


This closure of the Western Scheldt meant the 
ruin of Antwerp and the gradual decay of Belgian 
trade and industry. The action of the States-General 
in 1648 became henceforth the settled policy of the 


1 Then a seaport, now lying some miles inland. 
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Dutch, and was bitterly resented by the people of the 
Southern Netherlands as essentially selfish and unjus- 
tifiable; nor did the enforced acquiescence of their 
sovereigns in the renewal of this treaty-right in the 
subsequent treaties of Nymegen, Ryswyck, Utrecht, 
and Aix-la-Chapelle make it appear less hateful or 
oppressive. But there are two sides to every question ; 
and, whatever may be the rights and wrongs which lie 
behind the grievance, it is necessary to point out that 
the Dutch seventeenth-century policy was not, as is so 
often asserted by Belgian writers, altogether selfish 
and unjustifiable. 

The importance of the Scheldt. has been, historically, 
national as well as international. Its estuary forms 
the home-waters of the Province of Zeeland; and that 
province has been connected with the adjoining. 
Province of Holland from very early times by the 
closest bonds. It is, perhaps, scarcely realised how 
very largely the Dutch Republic owed its first existence 
and its later security and strength, as a great mari- 
time Power, to these two sea-girt provinces. The 
position of Holland and Zeeland behind their water 
defences was that of an almost impregnable fortress and 
naval arsenal; and from their harbours came the ships 
and the seamen who,by their supremacy at sea, freed the 
United Provinces from the yoke of Spain, and carried 
Dutch commerce into every ocean. It was, therefore, 
not the mere selfish desire of cutting off the Spanish- 
Belgian port of Antwerp from access to the sea that led 
the States-General in 1648 to insist on the cession to 
them by Spain of the strip of territory, since known as 
Dutch Flanders, which had been conquered by their 
forces, so as to enable them effectually to hold as 
territorial waters the estuary of the Western Scheldt. 
Its closure meant the safeguarding of the Zeeland 
Islands, and more especially of Walcheren with its 
naval bases, against the danger of a sudden attack 
from the Spanish Netherlands. | 

So matters stood when, in August 1784, the Emperor — 
Joseph II, who had visited in person his Belgian 
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dominions and was anxious to restore the prosperity 
of Antwerp, sent an ultimatum to the States-General 
demanding the opening of the Scheldt to commerce on 
pain of a declaration of war. The States refused. 
Threats were followed by action. Early in October 
1784 two vessels, by order of Joseph, set sail, the one 
from Antwerp for the sea, the other from Ostend for 
Antwerp. Both vessels were seized by the Dutch 
naval forces in the Scheldt. The Emperor, on learning 
this, despatched an army of 60,000 men to invade Hol- 
land. Active French intervention, however, prevented 
the outbreak of hostilities; and finally, under the media- 
tion of France, a treaty between the Emperor and the 
States-General was signed at Fontainebleau on 
November 8, 1785. That Joseph failed completely in 
his main object is plain from Article VIT :— 

‘‘ Les mémes Etats reconnaissent le droit de souverainetdé 
absolue de l’KEmpereur sur toute la partie de l’Escaut depuis 
Anvers jusqu’au bout du pays de Saftingen, et renoncent a la 
perception et & la levée d’aucun péage et impdt dans cette 
partie de l’Escaut. Le reste du fleuve, depuis Saftingen 4 la 
mer, dont la souveraineté continuera d’appartenir aux Etats- 
généraux, sera tenu clos de leur coté, ainsi‘que les canaux de 
Sas, de Swin et autres bouches de mer y aboutissant, con- 
formément au traité de Munster.’’ | 


With the French Revolution the old order of things 
was for a time swept away. The French armies over- 
ran the Belgian Netherlands in 1792; and a Decree of 
the National Convention declared the navigation of the 
Scheldt free. The United Provinces were in their turn 
conquered early in 1795, and became known as_ the 
Batavian Republic. The Republic was compelled by a 
treaty, dated May 16, 1795, to conclude an offensive 
and defensive alliance with France. By this treaty 
Dutch Flanders was surrendered, a French garrison 
placed in Flushing, and the Scheldt declared free for 
commerce. By a Decree of the National Convention 
on October 1, 1795, the Austrian Netherlands were 
annexed by France; and Dutch Flanders was incor- 
porated in the department of Deux-Néthes, of which 
Antwerp was the capital. This annexation was recog- . 
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nised by Austria in the Treaty of Campo Formio 
(October 17, 1797). 

In 1806 Napoleon transformed the Batavian Republic 
into the Kingdom of Holland, with his brother Louis 
. as King. Disputes arose between the brothers, and 

Louis, finding hie position of subservience unendur- 
able, abdicated in July 1810. A week later an Imperial 
Decree announced: “la MHollande est réunie Aa 
Empire.” The Scheldt thus became throughout its 
whole course a French river; and the waterway from 
Antwerp to the sea was no longer closed. 


(ii) 1815—1839 


The fall of Napoleon freed the Netherlands from the 
French yoke; and, by the preliminary Treaty of Paris 
(May 30,:4814) and the definitive Treaty of Vienna 
(May 31, 1815), the Dutch and Belgic Provinces were 
united to form the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
under the sovereignty of King William I, head of the 
House of Orange-Nassau. uring the fifteen years 
that the Union lasted there could be no question of the 
closing of the Scheldt. | 

The Belgian revolt of 1830 raised, however, all the 
old questions of the sovereign rights of Holland over 
the Western Scheldt once more. King William forth- 
with closed the river. The London Conference of the 
Five Powers, anxious to bring about a cessation of hos- 
tilities, ordered (November 4, 1830) a withdrawal of 
the Dutch and Belgian troops within their respective 
frontiers 

‘‘ derridre la ligne qui séparait, avant |’époque du traité du 

80 mai, 1814, les possessions du Prince Souverain des Pro- 

vinces-Unies de celles qui ont été jointes & son territoire pour 


former le royaume des Pays-Bas, par le dit Traité de Paris et 
par ceux de Vienne et de Paris de l’année 1815.”’ 


This language was at once seized upon by the Bel- 
gians, who contended that Dutch Flanders had been 
annexed by the French Government to Belgium, and on 
May 30, 1814, was part of the department of Deux- 
Néthes. This contention was decisively rejected by 
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the Conference, the reply being that in the period 
before the treaty of May 30, 1814, Belgium was not a 
State and had no independent existence. To avoid all 
misunderstanding, the Protocol dated January 20, 
1831 (which served as the basis for the proposed. 
Treaty of the XVIII Articles of June 26, 1831), defined 
the boundary of Holland as that of the former 
Republic of the United Provinces in the year 1790. 
Thus Holland was confirmed in its possession of Dutch 
Flanders and of both banks of the Western Scheldt. 
This same Protocol of January 20 likewise affirmed :-— 
‘‘ Tl est entendu que les dispositions de 1’Acte général du 
Congrés de Vienne, relatives & la libre navigation des fleuves et 


riviéres navigables, sont appliquées aux riviéres et aux fleuves 
qui traversent les deux contrées.”’ 


King William accepted this Protocol as firnishing a 
basis of separation, and he therefore clearly accepted 
this Article relating to the Scheldt and the waters 
which flowed into it, such as the Lys Canal from Ghent 
to Terneuzen. 

The Treaty of the XXIV Articles, which (November 
15, 1831) replaced that of the XVIII Articles, settled 
the conditions of separation between Holland and Bel- 
gium, though, for causes explained elsewhere,’ 
its actual signature was delayed until April 19, 
1839. Article IX of this treaty, relating to the Scheldt, 
was, however, in 1839 expanded, and finally stood 
thus :— 

‘“« (§ 1) Les dispositions des Articles 108 jusqu’& 117 inclusive- 

ment de 1’Acte général du Congrés de Vienne, relatives 
& la libre navigation des fleuves et riviéres navigables, 
seront appliquées aux fleuves et riviéres navigables qui — 
séparent ou traversent & la fois le territoire belge et Je 
territoire hollandais. 

‘*(§ 2) En ce qui concerne spécialement la navigation de 
l'Escaut et de ses embouchures, il est convenu que le 
pilotage et le balisage, ainsi que la conservation des 
passes de |’Escaut en aval d’Anvers, seront soumis & 
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une surveillance commune, et que cette surveillance 
commune sera exercée par des commis nommeés & cet 
effet de part et d’autre. Des droits de pilotage modérés 
seront fixés d’un commun accord, et ces droits seront 
les mémes pour les navires de toutes les nations. 

‘* (§ 3) Il sera pergu par le Gouvernement des Pays-Bas, sur la 

- navigation de l’Escaut et de ses embouchures, un droit 
unique de florin 1°50 par tonneau, savoir florin 1°12 
pour les navires qui, arrivant de la pleine mer, remon- 
teront 1’Escaut occidental pour se rendre en Belgique, ou 
par le canal de Terneuse, et de florin 0:38 par tonneau 
des navires qui, arrivant de la Belgique par |’Escaut ou 
par le canal de Terneuse, descendront |’Escaut occi- 
dental pour se rendre dans la pleine mer. . . Les 
navires se rendant d’Anvers & Terneuse et vice versa ou 
faisant dans le fleuve méme le cabotage ou la péche 
(ainsi que l’exercice de celle-ci sera réglé en conséquence 
du § 6 ci-aprés) ne seront assujettis & aucun droit. 

‘“ (§ 4) La branche de l’Escaut oriental . . . étant em- 
ployée & la navigation entre Anvers et le Rhin, celle-ci 
ne pourra étre grevée, dans tout son cours, de droits ou 
péages plus élevés que ceux qui sont percus, d’aprés le . 
tarif de Mayence, du 31 mars, 1831, sur la navigation 
de Gorcum jusqu’aé la pleine mer, en proportion des dis- 
tances. 

* (§ 5) Il est également convenu que la navigation des eaux 
intermédiaires entre l’Escaut et le Rhin, pour arriver 
d’Anvers au Rhin, et vice versa, restera réciproquement 
libre, et qu’elle ne sera assujettie qu’& des péages 
modérés, qui seront les mémes pour le commerce des 
deux pays. 

‘* (§ 6) Des commissaires se réuniront de part et d’autre 4 
Anvers, dans le délai d’un mois, tant pour arréter le 
montant définitif ef permanent de ces péages, qu afin 
de convenir d’un réglement général pour |’exécution du 
présent Article et d’y comprendre |’exercice du droit de 
péche et du commerce de pécherie dans toute l’étendue 
de l’Escaut, sur le pied d’une parfaite réciprocité et 
égalité en faveur des sujets des deux pays.”’ 


This Article represented probably as fair a compro- 
mise between the claims of the two countries in regard 
to the navigation of the Scheldt as the Conference of 
London, acting as a Court of Arbitration, could devise. 

The settlement of 1839 practically removed all the 
disabilities which pressed so heavily on Antwerp and 
Belgian trade and industries during the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries. Nevertheless, as already 
stated, public opinion in Belgium was not, and is not, 
reconciled. By the treaty of April 19, 1839 (a treaty 
imposed upon Holland and Belgium by the Great 
Powers, and placed under their guarantee) complete 
freedom of commerce was established upon the Scheldt, 
the Scheldt being declared an international river, sub- 
ject to the stipulations of Articles CVIII-CXVITI of 
the General Act of the Congress of Vienna, 7.e., placed 
on the same footing as the Rhine, the Neckar, the Main, 
and the Moselle. This was supplemented by the further 
treaties and regulations of 1842 and 1843 between 
Holland and Belgium, which resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Control, consisting of an equal 
number of Dutch and Belgian commissioners, with the 
right of regulating and supervising all matters con- 
nected with the placing of lighthouses and buoys, 
pilotage, dredging, and safe navigation. A small toll, 
payable to the Dutch Government by all vessels using 
the river, was a recognition of the territorial rights of 
the riverain Power. 


(111) 1889—1914 

No sooner, however, had the treaty of 1839 
been signed, eee dues upon all ships (ex- 
cepting those of Holland) passing up and down 
the Western Scheldt, than the Belgian Parlia- 
ment passed a law (June 5, 1839) sanctioning the re- 
payment of these dues by the Belgian State. The 
capitalisation by Denmark of the Sound dues in 1856 
suggested to Belgium the capitalisation of the Scheldt 
dues ; and, as these were charged on tonnage, it was eas 
to assess what proportion should be borne by eac 
country that used the Scheldt. The Dutch Govern- 
ment, on being approached, was quite ready to nego- 
tiate for the removal of charges which were trouble- 
some to collect; and a treaty was concluded on May 12, 
1863. The assent of Great Britain and the other 
Powers interested was obtained to the arrangement 
proposed by Belgium, that the Belgian Government 
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should pay one-third of the 17,141,640 florins indem- 
nity to Holland, and that the other States should con- 
tribute according to their tonnage. The navigation on 
the Scheldt thus became entirely free, to the great 
benefit of the port of Antwerp. 

Attention must be drawn to Article IV of the 
treaty of 1863:— 


‘* Tl est entendu que la capitalisation du péage ne portera 
aucune atteinte aux engagements qui résultent pour les deux 
Etats des traités en vigueur en ce qui concerne |’Escaut.”’ 


The Dutch Government inserted this Article lest the 
abolition of the Scheldt dues should be held to impair 
their claim to full sovereignty over the Western 
Scheldt. Certain Belgian speakers and writers have 
argued that a condominium was established by the 
treaty of 1839 and the subsequent treaty of 1842, but 
the Belgian Government have always abstained from 
putting forward such a claim. It should have been 
put forward officially, if at all, at the time of drawing 
up, in May 1843, the elaborate series of regulations for 
carrying into effect Articles IX-X of the treaty of 
1839 and of cap. 11, §§ 1, 2, 3, 4 of the treaty of 1842; 
but this was not done. On the contrary, such expres- 
sions are found as cap. i, § 33, “ les eaux néerlan- 
daises”’; cap. iv, § 10, “si les navires sont destinés 
pour Anvers, il sera loisible au Gouvernement néer- 
landais de les faire accompagner sur son territoire d’un 
garde de santé.” The admission of these phrases im-. 
plies that the Belgian Government recognised the 
Western Scheldt or Hondt between Bath and the sea 
as Dutch “ water-territory.” 

The only occasion on which the question of co- 
sovereignty was raised was in a controversy which 
arose as to the right of the Dutch to construct a dyke 
for the railway from Flushing to Rosendael, which the 
Belgians held to be a hindrance to navigation. The 
Belgian Foreign Minister in the course of this con- 
troversy made the following claim (1851) :— 

‘* En acceptant les traités, les Pays-Bas ont fait des conces- 
gions et fixé des limites & leur souveraineté . . . ce qui 
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était dans le principe une concession de la Hollande est devenu 
un droit de la Belgique, les exceptions sont devenues la régle, 
les obligations exceptionnelles constituent réellement un aban- 
don partiel du droit de souveraineté . . . les traités de 
1815, 1839 et 1842 ont créé au profit de la Belgique une servi- 
tude réelle 4 laquelle les Pays-Bas se sont soumis et dont ils ne 
peuvent s’affranchir sans un consentement mutuel.’’ 


The Dutch reply was that no such limitation of 
sovereignty was to be found in the treaties named :— 
‘* $i l’on admet que les Pays-Bas ont, par les engagements 

pris envers la Belgique, restreint leurs droits de souveraineté. 


cette restriction doit étre expressément constatée par les 
traités.’’ 


The limiting conditions, in fact, were, in the 
treaties of 1815 and 1839, expressly stated to be those 
imposed by Articles CVIII to CX VII of the General 
Act of the Congress of Vienna relating to the free navi- 
gation of navigable rivers and streams; and the X XIV 
Articles of November 15, 1831 (which became the defi- 
nitive treaty of April 19, 1839) simply applied to the 
Scheldt the regulations which the Convention of May- 
ence (March 31, 1831) had drawn up for the navigation 
of the Rhine in conformity with the General Act of the 
Congress of Vienna. The imposing of such regula- 
tions and. limiting conditions, therefore, no more 1m- 
paired the sovereignty of Holland over the Western 
Scheldt than they impaired the sovereignty over the 
Rhine of the various States through which it flowed. 
In other words, the “ servitude” imposed by Article 
IX of the treaty of 1839 converted the Western 
Scheldt into an international waterway for commerce 
in normal times of peace, but in no wise restricted the 
full sovereignty of Holland over this “ water-terri- 
tory ” in time of war. The insertion of Article XIV 
in the treaty of 1889— 

‘‘Le port d’Anvers, conformément aux stipulations de 
l’Article XV du Traité de Paris du 30 mai, 1814, continuera 
d’étre uniquement un port de commerce *’— 


would be meaningless except on this interpretation. 
Indeed, it has been held to be more than. doubtful 
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whether the presence in these treaties of that word 
uniquement did not debar the Belgians from 
making Antwerp an ‘entrenched camp’”’ (see 
below) . . 

On March 25, 1891, a Convention was signed 
between Holland and Belgium concerning the placing 
of buoys and lights in the river; and the Dutch Govern- 
ment agreed not to remove such buoys or lights “ with- 
out the consent of Belgium.” But in an additional 
Article, signed on November 30, it was stipulated that 
this Agreement “does not contemplate (ne vise pas) 
the case of war or the eventual danger of war.” That 
Belgium signed this additional Article without 
raising any objection may be taken as a con- 
vincing proof that the Belgian Government did 
not dissent from the Dutch view that full 
sovereignty over the Western Scheldt reverted to 
Holland in time of war. Such an admission does 
not, however, imply that official Belgium is satisfied 
with the existing state of things, or that the grievances 
of which complaint is made are not recognised as 
legitimate. 

These grievances may be briefly stated as follows: 
(1) As regards the lighting and buoying of the river, 
all changes and improvements are subject to the con- 
sent of the Dutch Commissioners on the Board of 
Control. Their veto can bring everything to a stand- 
still, and seriously compromise the interests of naviga- 
tion to and from Antwerp. (2) The constant dredg- 
ing of the channel (fairway) of the Western Scheldt 
is absolutely necessary, but not a single cubic yard can 
be dredged without the consent of the Dutch. (3) The 
Dutch engage in damming operations in their section 
‘of the river without any regard to its effect upon the 
navigation higher up. (4) The contention of the 
Belgians is that Antwerp has been converted into an 
entrenched camp, intended to be a safe refuge for the 
Belgian forces, and the base of military defence of 
Belgium against an invader. The creation of such a 
fortified base, however, would clearly be useless unless 
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the river were open to the ships of a friendly Power. 
If reinforcements, munitions, and supplies were 
debarred from reaching Antwerp, the entrenched camp 
would prove to be a trap, and the whole scheme of 
defence would fall to the ground. (5) Under present 
conditions, Antwerp could not become a naval base, 
though this is a necessity for a colonial Power. 

To take the last two of these grievances first (and 
that they are real grievances cannot be denied), there 
can be no remedy without expunging from the Funda- 
mental Treaty, to which Belgium owes its existence as 
an independent State, Article XIV, which expressly 
declares :— 

‘‘Le port d’Anvers, conformément aux stipulations de 
l’Article XV du Traité de Paris du 30 mai, 1814, continuera 
d’étre uniquement un port de commerce.” 


How far it was legitimate for the Belgian Govern- 
ment to make Antwerp into an entrenched camp is 
discussed in a supplementary Note. It must be 
granted, however, that this Article, as it stands, for- 
bids the conversion of this commercial port into a 
naval base. After the war the treaty of 1839 
may in many respects be considerably modified ; 
but, until that takes place, the question of the 
Scheldt and of Antwerp is not simply a Dutch- 
Belgian question. Both Holland and Belgium are still 
bound by the terms of settlement imposed upon them by 
the Five Powers of the Conference of London. Events 
since 1914 have further shown that the strict mainten- 
ance by the Dutch of their rights and duties, as a 
neutral Power, has been on the whole advantageous to 
the Allied cause, since they have prevented Antwerp 
from serving as a base for German submarines and 
destroyers. | 
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(B) SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


(a) The Treaty Status of Antwerp 


Lord Castlereagh, when he left London to attend the 
Congress of Chatillon, took with him a memorandum 
of secret instruction dated December 26, 1813. One 
of the conditions, on which he was instructed to insist, 
as a sine qua non for the relinquishment by Great 
Britain of her conquests, was the absolute exclusion of 
France from any naval establishment on the Scheldt, 
and especially at Antwerp. 

This insistence took definite shape in Art. XV of 
the Preliminary Treaty of Paris, May 30, 1814, which 
declares :— 

‘* Dorénavant le port d’Anvers sera uniquement un port de 
commerce.’’ 

At the Congress of Vienna a Commission was 
appointed to deal, inter alia, with the conversion of 
Antwerp into a commercial port. The British Plenipo- 
tentiary, the Duke of Wellington, was opposed to the 
demolition of works which were essential for the 
defence of the town. It was resolved, therefore, that 
the matter should be referred to the consideration of 
British and Dutch Commissioners chosen for the pur- 
pose; and the following instructions were given to them 
in a Protocol of the General Congress, March 29, 1815, 
for their guidance :— 

‘* Que les Gouvernements de |’Angleterre et des Pays-Bas 
seront tous les deux invités & nommer immédiatement chacun 


un commissaire, qui se réuniront sans délai & Anvers, et 
arrangeront entre eux: 

‘* 1. Lesquels seraient les objets & détruire totalement, | 
comme le camp retranché et autres, pas nécessaires pour la 
défense de la place. 
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‘* 2. Quels sont ceux & conserver, comme essentiels & cette 
défense. 

‘* 3. Quels sont ceux qui, en méme temps qu’ils pourraient 
étre maintenus comme utiles au commerce, pourraient étre 
également rendus inapplicables au service marine maritime. 

‘* 4, Que les commissaires procéderont sans délai 4 diriger 
la destruction, totale ou partielle, selon leurs arrangements de 
tous les ouvrages destinés par leur accord & cet effet.’’ 


The revolt of Belgium and the erection of Belgium 
into an independent kingdom in no way a hee | the 
views of the Great Powers in regard to Antwerp. 
Article XIV of the treaty of April 19, 1839, is quite 
clear on this point :— | 
‘Le port d’Anvers conformément aux stipulations de 
l’article XV du Traité de Paris du 30 mai, 1814, continuera 
d’étre uniquement un port de commerce.”’ 


The action taken by the Congress of Vienna may 
therefore be held to sanction the maintenance of forti- 
fications necessary for the defence of Antwerp; but it 
is more than doubtful whether the conditions laid down 
by the Congress for the guidance of the British and 
Dutch Commissioners can be interpreted as sanction-_ 
ing the creation of a vast entrenched camp round the 
city. 

The words “ continuera d’étre uniquement un port 
de commerce ’’ plainly forbid the conversion of Ant. 
werp into a naval arsenal. The following extract from 
the Protocol of the Congress of Vienna (March 29, 
1815), a portion of which has been already quoted, 
confirms this statement :— 

‘¢ Les Puissances ayant stipulé dans le XV° Article du Traité 
de Paris que, dorénavant, le port d’Anvers sera uniquement un 
port de commerce, le mode le plus simple pour l’exécution de 
cette stipulation sera sans doute de résoudre la destruction 
totale de tous les ouvrages, les fortifications, les quais, les bas- 
sins, &c., qui ont été construits sous les ordres de Bonaparte, 
dans la vue de rendre le port d’Anvers un arsenal de guerre 
maritime et une place pour la construction, l’équipement et le 
maintien des vaisseaux de guerre. Mais la Commission a 
l’honneur de soumettre au jugement éclairé de leurs Excel- 
lences Messieurs les Plénipotentiaires des Hautes Puissances 
signataires du traité que quelques-uns de ces ouvrages pourront 
étre jugés eesenticls pour la défense de la place, et que parmi 
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les autres il pourrait s’en trouver qui, utiles toutefois au com 
merce, en méme temps qu'il serait peut-étre praticable de les 
rendre inapplicables aux objets d’une marine militaire, pour- 
raient étre maintenus pour tous les objets légitimes d’une 
marine commercielle. . . .’’ 


(b) T'he Case of the “ Pheniz ” 


In 1875 a Danish vessel, the ‘‘ Phoenix,’’ ran down a 
Dutch ship, and, on the refusal of the owners to pay 
damages, was seized by a Dutch gunboat in the Schelde. 
_ The Danish Government settled the matter amicably, 
but the Belgian Government were uneasy at this 
assertion of Dutch sovereignty, and addressed an 
appeal to the Powers. They questioned the legalit 
of the Dutch action in seizing a vessel not in a Dutch 
port, but in the channel of the S8cheldt forming the 
communication between Antwerp and the sea-—an 
international waterway whose freedom was safe- 
guarded by treaty. No definite action was taken by 
the Powers, and this may be regarded as a silent 
acknowledgment that there was no case against the 
Dutch. The seizure of the “ Phoenix ” was an act of 
police, such as a riparian Power had the right to 
exercise, according to the General Regulations drawn 
up by the Congress of Vienna (March, 1815) for the 
free navigation of rivers. 

Art. II of these General Regulations runs as 
follows :— : 


‘* The navigation of rivers along their whole course from the 
point where each of them becomes navigable to their mouth, 
shall be entirely free, and shall not, in respect of commerce, be 
prohibited to anyone; it being, however, understood that the 
negotiations established with regard to the police of this naviga- 
tion shall be respected, as they will be framed alike for all and 
as favourable as possible to the commerce of all nations.’’ 


By Article IX of the treaty between Holland and 
Belgium, April 19, 1839, under the guarantee of the 
Five Great Powers, these Regulations of the Act- 
General of the Congress of Vienna are specifically 
applied to the rivers and streams which traverse Hol- 
land and Belgium. 
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A number of detailed regulations were drawn up by 
the Dutch and Belgian Governments in 1842 and 1843. 
One of these, dated May 20, 1843, deals with the execu- 
tion of Article 1X of the treaty of 1839 in regard to 
' the waters intermediate between the Scheldt and the 
Rhine. 

Article I runs as follows :— 

‘‘ The navigation and the transit of the intermediate Dutch 
waters between the Western Scheldt and the Rhine shall be, 
from Belgium to the Rhine, or vice versa, reciprocally 
free, it being well understood that it will be in conformity with 
the police regulations demanded for the maintenance of general 
security,! and with the dispositions laid down by the present 
regulation.’’ 


(c) The Fortification of Flushing 


The proposal of the Dutch Government in November, 
1910, to spend 38,000,000 florins upon the fortifica- 
tions of Flushing aroused a considerable amount of 
controversial criticism in the press of Belgium, 
France, and England, on the alleged ground that such 
fortification, if carried out, was intended to prevent (in 
the possible event of the outbreak of an Anglo-German 
war) the sudden seizure of this important seaport at 
the mouth of the Western Scheldt by a British naval 
force. Public opinion was the more disposed to 
criticise adversely the action of the Dutch Government, 
because it was believed that this action was taken 
under secret pressure on the part of Germany. 

The agitation met with no response from responsible 
Statesmen. In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, Sir Edward Grey (February 10, 1911) 
replied : ‘‘ That the British Government thought it 
undesirable to state its views upon a measure taken by 
a foreign State to protect its own territory.’’ The 
French Foreign Minister and the German Chancellor 
used words to the same effect. The subject was, in fact, 


1‘* Bien entendu que l’on se conformera aux réglements de 
police exigés pour le maintien de la streté générale.”’ 
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allowed quietly to drop. No fortifications at Flushing 
had been begun at the end of 1911. In the following 
year (1912) a Bill was introduced in the States- 
General, in which the proposal of 1910 was very much 
modified, for the improvement of the defences of various 
seaports of the Netherlands, including Flushing. 

Whatever may have been the motives (pressure from 
Germany or otherwise) which influenced the Dutch 
Government in 1910, the extremely difficult position of 
Holland in the event of an Anglo-German war fully 
justified the Dutch in taking every reasonable pre- 
caution beforehand for the maintenance of the 
neutrality of a small country exposed to military 
invasion from the East and to naval attack from the 
West. This particular precaution was reasonable; 
and in taking it the Dutch Government was acting 
- strictly within its rights. 

The seaport of Flushing occupies a key-position, 
owing to its command of the entrance to the Western 
Scheldt, for the defence of the province of Zeeland. It 
has for centuries been strongly fortified. Its capture 
by the Sea Beggars in 1572 was the turning-point in 
the early history of the revolt of the Netherlands. It 
became the chief naval base of the rebel cause under 
William of Orange. In 1585, when Queen Elizabeth 
sent an English force to the Netherlands, Flushing was 
the chief of the cautionary towns handed over to her as 
a pledge for the repayment of her costs, and it received 
an English garrison. The debt was settled in 1614; 
and Flushing thenceforth, during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, was the naval base of the Zeeland squadrons 
of the Dutch fleet, an arsenal and seaport of great im- 
portance. When the French conquest in 1795 led to the 
formation of the Batavian Republic, one of the condi- 
tions imposed upon the Dutch, in the treaty which 
recognised their independence, was the right of the 
French to place a garrison in Flushing and to use the 
harbour in common with its nominal possessors. | 

In 1809 Flushing was taken by the British expedi- 
tionary force under Lord Chatham, and its fortifica- 
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tions were destroyed. One of the first cares of Napoleon 
after the retreat of the British was to order the 
restoration of the fortress. In 1810, after the French 
annexation of Holland, the Emperor visited Flushing 
(September 26-29), and in person carefully examined 
the state of its defences. When restored to Holland in 
1814 Flushing was a strong fortress. In the Treaty of 
Paris (May 30, 1814), and in the General Act of the 
Congress of Vienna a year later, it was declared that 
Antwerp was to be “uniquement un port de com- 
merce’; 1n the treaty between Holland and Belgium 
(April 19, 1839) this declaration was repeated, and at 
the same time elaborate regulations were made for 
securing freedom of commerce in the Scheldt; but in 
none of these treaties, which were drawn up and signed 
by the representatives of all the Great Powers, was - 
any mention made of Flushing or its fortifications. 
The right of the Dutch to protect their ports on the 
Western Scheldt was not raised, still less disputed. 

Considerable sums were spent on the improvement 
of Flushing as a commercial harbour in 1865-73, and 
a large floating dock was added to the Royal Dock- 
yard in 1875. The proposal of 1910 was not to create 
a fortress where none previously existed, but to bring 
obsolete defences up to date. | 
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APPENDIX 
(Extracts from Treaties, Conventions, &c.) 


GENERAL ACT OF THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA, 
JUNE 9, 1815 


Arts, CVITI-CXVII 


Art. CVIII.—Les Puissances, dont les Etats sont séparés ou 
traversés par une méme riviére navigable, s’engagent & régler d’un 
commun accord tout ce qui a rapport & la navigation de cette 
riviére. HKlles nommeront 4 cet effet des Commissaires qui se 
réuniront au plus tard six mois aprés la fin du Congrés, et qui 
prendront pour bases de leurs travaux les principes établis dans les 
articles suivants. 

Art. CIX.—La navigation dans tout le cours des rividres in- 
diquées dans l'article précédent, du point ot chacune d’elles 
devient navigable jusqu’& son embouchure, sera enti¢rement libre, 
et ne pourra, sous le rapport de commerce, étre interdite & per- 
sonne, bien entendu, que l’on se conformera aux réglemens relatifs 
& la police de cette navigation, lesquels seront concus d’une 
maniére uniforme pour tous, et aussi favorable que possible au 
commerce de toutes les nations. - 

Arts. CX, CXI, CXII, CXITI, CXIV, CXV, and CXVI treat of 
details. 

Art. CXVII.—Les réglemens particuliers relatifs 4 la naviga- 
tion du Rhin, du Neckar, du Mein, de la Moselle, de la Meuse, 
et de l’Escaut, tels qu’ils se trouvent joints au présent Acte, 
auront la méme force et valeur que s’ils y avaient été textuelle- 
ment insérés. 


TREATY OF PARIS, MAY 30, 1814 
Art. XV.—Dorénavant le Port d’Anvers sera uniquement un 
Port de Commerce. 
PROTOCOL OF THE CONFERENCE OF LONDON, 
| JANUARY 27, 18381 


Tue XVIII ARTICLES 


Arr. ITI.—I est entendu que les dispositions des Articles CVITI 
jusqu’A CXVII inclusivement de 1’Acte général du Congrés de 
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Vienne, relatives & la libre navigation des fleuves et riviéres navi- 
gables, seront appliquées aux riviéres et aux fleuves qui traversent 
le Territoire Hollandais et le Territoire Belge. 

Art. VIII.—Le Port d’Anvers, conformément au Traité de 
Paris, du 30 mai, 1814, continuera d’étre uniquement un Port de 
Commerce. | 


LAW PROMULGATED BY THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT, 
JUNE 5, 1839 


Art. I.—Le péage & percevoir par le gouvernement des Pays- 
Bas sur la navigation de l’Escaut, pour se rendre de la mer en 
Belgique ou de la Belgique & la mer, par 1’Escaut ou le Canal de 
Terneuze, sera remboursé par l’Etat aux navires de toutes les 
nations. 


TREATY BETWEEN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM, COM. 
PLEMENTARY TO THAT OF APRIL 19, 18389; NOVEM- 
BER 5, 1842; FOLLOWED IN 1843 BY A SERIES OF 
CONVENTIONS 


Convention réglant l’exécution de l’Article 9 du traité du 19 
avril, 1839, et du Chapitre II, § 1, du traité du 5 rovembre, 1842, 
relativement & la navigation de l’Escaut et de ses embouchures, 
21) mai, 1843. 

Convention réglant l’exécution de l’Article 9 du traité du 19 
avril, 1839, et du Chapitre II, § 2, du traité du 5 novembre, 1842, 
relativement au pilotage et & la surveillance commune, 20 mai, 
1843. . 


TREATY FOR THE CAPITALISATION OF THE SCHELDT 
DUES, MAY 12, 1863 


Art. I.—Sa Majesté le roi des Pays-Bas renonce & jamais, 
moyennant une somme de dix-sept millions cent quarante-un mille 
six cent quarante florins des Pays-Bas, au droit percu sur la navi- 
gation de l’Escaut et de ses embouchures en vertu du § 3 de 
)’Article 9 du traité du 19 avril, 1839. 

Art. II.—Cette somme sera payée au gouvernement néerlandais 
par le gouvernement belge. : 

ArT. ITI.—A dater du paiement du dernier tiers, le péage cessera 
d’étre percu par le gouvernement des Pays-Bas. . .. . 

Art, IV.—TII est entendu que la capitalisation du péage ne por- 
tera aucune atteinte aux engagements qui résultent, pour les deux 
Etats, des traités en vigueur en ce qui concerne |’Escaut. 
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NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE, 1830-39, AND THE 
_GUARANTEE OF BELGIAN NEUTRALITY 


(1) Introductory 


_ German historians and lawyers have tried to excuse 
or even to justify the violation of Belgian neutrality by 
publishing the theory that, in its origin and in its 
character, Belgian neutrality differs from that of 
Switzerland.’ With this object, they refer to the text 
of the diplomatic documents and to the authority of a 
distinguished Belgian lawyer, E. Nys, the author of in- 
teresting works on the history of International Law. 
The Germans appear to have adopted his views without 
criticism and without any independent investigation of 
the meaning of the texts on which those views are 
based. They have, moreover, interpreted the state- 
ments of fact of this learned Belgian lawyer so as to 
support a theory of neutrality which he would probably 
be the first to repudiate. 

In 1901 Nys drew the attention of statesmen in his 
country to the circumstance that the treaty of Novem- 
ber 15, 1831, determining the international status of 
Belgium, did not contain the words “ integrity and in- 
violability of territory,” which occurred in the peace 
preliminaries agreed on some months previously. The 
one conclusion which he drew from this was that the 
guarantee given by the Powers was weakened, and 
that “ the scope of this guarantee was reduced ”’—so, at 

1A. Schulte, Von der Neutralitat. Belgiens ; Bonn, 1915; p. 66. 
J. Kohler, Not kennt kein Gebot; Berlin and Leipzig, 1915; p. 387. 
H. Wittmaack, Die Neutralitat Belgiens, in Deutsche Revue, Feb- 


ruary 1915. A.J. Rosenberg, Der deutsche Krieg und der Katho- 
lizismus; Berlin, 1915; p. 87. F. Norden,: La Belgique neutre et 


l’Allemagne d’aprés les hommes d’Etat et les juristes belges; 
Bruxelles, 1915. | 
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least, we translate the words used by him in his treatise 
on International Law.’ 

German writers read this as meaning that Belgian 
neutrality might, therefore, be violated;? for Nys 
declares in the same passage: “ Belgium obtained the 
“ guarantee of its neutrality, but the Five Powers did 
“not allow her the guarantee of the integrity and 
“inviolability of her territory.” This interpretation 
of neutrality, founded on a mere comparison of diplo- 
matic texts, seems hardly compatible with the appli- 
cation of the principle of neutrality;? we shall try, 
however, from the purely historical point of view, to 
examine whether it harmonises with the circumstances 
in which those texts were drafted, and with the 
principles and aims pursued by the members of the 
London Conference; whether, in short, by the treaty 
of November 15, 1831, the Powers did actually restrict 
the scope of Belgian neutrality, and protect it by 
guarantees less valid than those by which Swiss 
neutrality had already been secured. We shall, at the 
same time, try to throw light on the texts from the 
context, and from other contemporaneous documents. 


(11) Aims of the London Conference 


At first sight, the work of the London Conference, 
which led to the recognition by the Powers of Belgian 
independence, appears to be a breach in the work of 
the Congress of Vienna. It did, indeed, split up 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, one of the essential 
creations of the Congress; but we should not therefore 
ignore the principal aim of the Conference—the wish 


1B. Nys, La Belgique et la garantie des cing Puissances (in 
Revue de Droit international et de Législation comparée, 1901; 
p. 44). E. Nys, Le Droit international, I, pp. 889-892. 

2 A. Schulte, Von der Neutralitat Belgiens; p. 68. P. Ehlers, 
England, Antwerpen und die Belgische Barriere; Hamburg, 2nd 
edition, 1916; p. 27. 

° The fifth Convention at The Hague in 1907 expressly declares 
neutral territory inviolable. This was done on the motion of Bel- 
gium, presumably to meet Nys’ point. 
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to preserve the balance of Europe as settled in 1815. 
Far from attempting to recast the map, the Conference 
was extremely conservative, and strove to maintain the 
foundations of the international system established by 
the Congress of Vienna. At the very time when the 
principle of Belgian independence was settled (protocol 
of December 20, 1830), the Conference was careful to 
declare that its foremost task would be 
‘* to combine the future independence of Belgium with the 
stipulations of the treaties, with the interests and safety of 
other Powers, and with the maintenance of the balance of 
Europe.”’ 
And, in order to give still better evidence of its respect 
for the treaties of 1815, it added :— 


‘* These arrangements must in no way affect the rights of 
the King of the Netherlands and of the German Confederacy 
over the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg.’’! 

The principle of the independence of Belgium, which 
was settled even before the frontiers of the new State 
had been fixed, had been advocated chiefly by Palmer- 
ston. Talleyrand, who worked loyally with Palmerston 
throughout, hastened to agree; but the represen- 
tatives of the autocratic Courts only yielded 
' under the pressure of circumstances, and from 
a belief that this independence would hence- 
forth prevent any extension of France towards 
the north. Lieven, the principal Russian _re- 
presentative, only consented to affix his signature to the 
protocol of December 20 in the conviction that Belgium 
would continue ander the House of Nassau in the 
person of the Prince of Orange; such were the express 
orders of his master, Nicholas I.’ 


1 Martens, Nouveau Recueil de Traités, X, pp. 125-6. 
? Princess Lieven wrote to her brother Alexander, Decem- . 
ber 22, 1830 :— 

“This . . . is what he has been brought to by force of 
circumstances ; it was imperative to move with them, or to see 
Belgium lost to Europe. He has moved—but he was the last 
to do so; the union of the five [Powers] subsists, and the 
union of four is assured, and now, unless we do not care to 
have her on our side (which is not likely), we have England 
with us.”’ 
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(111) Neutralisation Proposed 


Lieven’s colleague Matuszewic, indeed, had already 
drafted a proposal by which it would be wholly impos- 
sible for France to annex any part of the Belgian 
territory, and for Belgium to resume the war against 
Holland. This was the neutralisation of Belgium 
under the guarantee of the Powers. Soearly as Novem- 
ber 15, 1830, he had laid this scheme before Nesselrode, 
the Russian Chancellor, and insisted that it was the 
only means of “ preserving Belgium from France and 
Holland from Belgium.” While dwelling on the neces- 
sity of raising the Prince of Orange to the throne of 
Belgium, he suggested that 


‘‘ the Five Powers should jointly, and by protocol or treaty, 
guarantee the existence of the Belgian Kingdom, and declare 
that no one of them might in any case invade or occupy it 
without the consent of the other four; moreover, they should 
also guarantee Holland from any invasion by Belgium.’’! 


This amounted to applying to Belgium the system of 
Switzerland, as Falck, the Dutch Minister in London, 
informed one of his friends on January 24, 1831.’ 
Swiss neutrality had been set up as a protection 
against France in 1815. Therefore it is not surprising 
that the representatives of the autocratic Courts should 
have willingly embraced Matuszewic’s suggestion. 
They were thus remaining faithful to the line of con- 
duct followed by the Congress of Vienna, in which 
several of the members of the Conference had taken an 
active part. One of the warmest advocates of the 
neutralisation of Belgium was the Prussian delegate 
at the Conference, Baron Heinrich von Bilow. He was 
the first, to propose its adoption officially, at the meeting 
of the Conference held on January 20, 1831.° He also‘* 
supplied the elements for the memorandum or explana- 


1 Martens, Reoueil des Traités conclus par la Russie, XI, 
p. 442. 
» . 2 Falck, Brieven, p. 297. Letter to van Lennep. 
° A. Stern, Geschichte Huropas, IV, p. 225. 
; “J. B. Nothomb, Essai historique sur la révolution belge, 
, p. 189. | 
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tory protocol (February 19) in justification of certain 
clauses contained in the protocol dated January 20—a 
memorandum which, as we shall see, starts from the 
principle that the sacredness of treaties, the mainten- 
ance of the “ rights of Europe,” must be the “ maxim 
of all civilised peoples.’’* Biilow was anxious to. put 
a stop to any attempt on the part of France to secure 
special advantages, especially of a territorial kind, in 
Belgium or through Belgium. 

The “ party of movement ” in France was clamouring 
for the total or partial annexation of Belgium, and kept 
alive an agitation in that country, thus causing great 
alarm in England and at the autocratic Courts. 
In order to check these manceuvres, and to ‘secure 
peace and the balance of Europe, the Conference 
adopted the system suggested by Matuszewic and 
Biilow. The latter, therefore, made his formal proposal 
at the meeting of January 20. Talleyrand’s account of 
this meeting is incorrect, or at least incomplete.” He 
dwells on the heated argument which he had with 
Bulow; but that argument bore on the extension of 
neutrality to Luxemburg, which Talleyrand desired. He 
even threatened to leave the protocol unsigned if this 
neutrality were not granted, and, to quote Palmerston’s 
phrase, he fought like a dragon. Talleyrand regarded 
the neutralisation of Belgium as a success for his diplo- 
macy, and informed his Government of the agreement 
between him and Palmerston on the subject. So early 
as January 16 he had communicated the plan of 
neutralisation to his Government as an idea of his own, 
or at least as part of a combination imagined by him, 
and as tending to turn Belgium into a Confederac 
similar to Switzerland, “ with recognised neutrality.’” 
When forwarding the protocol of January 20 to his 


1 Martens, Nouveau Recueil, X, p. 199. 

? Talleyrand to Sebastiani, January 21, 1831 (G. Pallain, Am- 
bassade de Talleyrand 4 Londres, I, p. 181; Mémoires de Talley- 
rand, IV, p. 488). | 

5 Talleyrand to Sebastiani, January 16, 1831 (G. Pallain, ‘op. 
cit., I, p. 178). | 
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Government, he dwelt on the advantages procured for 
France by the neutralisation of Belgium :— 

‘*The recognised neutrality of Belgium puts that country in 
the same position as Switzerland, and consequently reverses 
the political system adopted by the Powers in 1815 through 
hatred of France. The thirteen fortresses of Belgium, by 
means of which our northern frontier was constantly threat- 
ened, may be said to fall as a result of this resolution, and we 
are henceforth freed from troublesome fetters.’” 


The next and essential advantage discovered by him in 
Belgian neutrality was, as he said in his memoirs, that 


‘‘ it put an end to the hopes of the revolutionary party in 
Belgium and in France, no less than to the reactionary 
tendencies of King William.’’? 


His views, therefore, did not differ so much as might 
be imagined from those of his colleagues at the Confer- 
ence. He was in agreement with them in “ isolating *’ 
the Belgians, and in preventin them from “ disturbin Ing 
Europe ” by joining the French “ party of movement 
(called “ ardent’ by Princess Adélaide), which wanted 
to “drag France into war by causing reunion to be 
“demanded from Belgium and the French tricolour 

“ cockade to be displayed there.” 

With regard to the neutralisation of Belgium, how- 
ever, Talleyrand acted largely on his own initiative; in- 
deed, Louis Philippe complained that such a decision 
ought not to have been taken without previous consulta- 
tion with him. On February 11 the King wrote to 
Sebastiani:— 

‘* We should never have thought that the Conference would 
have believed itself empowered . . . to decide upon the 
future neutrality of Belgium, about which not a single word 
had been said to us [the King means officially], and which was 
a question of such great importance, that M. de Talleyrand 
should have reserved it ad referendum, for consultation with 
us.” 


1 Talleyrand to Sebastiani, January 21, 1831 (G. Pallain, op. 
cit., I, p. 181). 

2 Mémoires de Talleyrand, IV, p. 17. 

> Revue des Deux Mondes, January 15, 1910, p. 805. 
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One of Talleyrand’s reasons for representing Belgian 
neutrality in the light most favourable to France was 
his anticipation of the discontent which that measure 
would raise in the “ party of movement” at home. 
That party saw quite well what was the aim of the Con- 
ference—to keep Belgium quiet in order to preserve 
peace and the international settlement arranged by the 
Congress of Vienna. 

Palmerston and other English statesmen looked upon 
Belgian neutrality as 

‘‘ the best barrier that existing circumstances afforded against 

France, and one that united the other four Powers against her 

if she crossed it.’”? 

If Lieven is to be believed, Palmerston recommended 
the keeping of Belgium quiet through neutrality by 
alleging that “the Belgians had ever been a restless 
and turbulent nation,’ and remarked that it 

‘ seemed necessary to condemn them, in a way, to a peaceful 

existence, and to compel them to turn their whole attention to 


trade and industry, which would every day increase their 
rivalry with France and their friendship towards Holland.’’? 


(iv) N eutralisation Accepted 


The neutralisation of Belgium, then, was essentially, 
in the opinion of all the members of the Conference 
except Talleyrand, a means of “ repressing French lust 
of conquest,” to use the phrase of Wessenberg, one of 
the Austrian representatives.* One of these represen- 
tatives (perhaps Wessenberg himself) objected that “ by 
“this measure the points from which attack might be 
‘ directed against France were removed to a distance 
“from her frontier ”; this was an advantage pointed 
out by Talleyrand in one of his letters. But it was 


1 Grey to Princess Lieven, January 30, 1831 (Correspondence of 
Princess Lieven and Earl Grey, edited by G. Le Strange, I, 
p. 150). Palmerston to Granville (Bulwer, Life of Palmerston, 
II, pp. 29-30). 

2 Lieven to hig Government, January 22, 1831 (Martens, 
Recueil des Traités conclus par la Russie, XI, p. 451). 

3 A. von Arneth, Johann Fretherr von Wessenberg, II, p. 105. 
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answered that ‘“‘ the very position of the fortresses re- 
duced them to a merely defensive action.’’* Therefore 
the Conference was unanimous in its approval of the 
principle proposed by Biilow; and by the protocol of 
January 20 it settled, on its own authority, the ‘‘ bases 
of separation,” declared them to be final and irrevocable, 
and added the declaration of neutrality, which it 
prefaced with a short preamble in the following 
terms :— 

‘‘ The plenipotentiaries . . . are unanimously of opinion 
that the Five Powers owe it to their real interests, to their 
common friendship, to the tranquillity of Europe, and to the 
fulfilment of the views laid down in their protocol of December 
20, to issue a solemn testimony, an undeniable proof of their 
firm resolve to seek no increase of territory, no exclusive in- 
fluence, no single advantage from the arrangements regarding 
Belgium or from any circumstances that may supervene, and 
to afford to that country itself and to all the States surrounding 
it the best guarantees of tranquillity and safety. . . .’” 
It will be observed that the principal aim pursued by 

the Conference in the arrangements that followed is the 
safeguarding of Belgian territory. It is also signifi- 
cant that the principle of neutrality should be stated 
in the very deed in which the frontiers of the new State 
were settled. The two Articles bearing on neutrality 
are here translated :— 
‘*Art, V.—Belgium, within the limits which will be settled and 
drawn up in agreement with the bases laid down in Articles 

I, II, and IV of the present protocol, will be a perpetually 

neutral State. The Five Powers guarantee this perpetual 

neutrality and the integrity and inviolability of its territory 
within the above limits. 

“Art. VI.—By a just reciprocity Belgium will be bound to 
observe this neutrality towards all other States, and in every 
way to respect their internal and external tranquillity.’’ 


(v) Neutrality and Territorial Integrity 
It is self-evident that the principle of neutrality 
applies in the first place to that which is the very 


1 Letter of Lieven quoted in Note on previous page. 
? Martens, Nouveau Recueil, X, pp. 159-160. 
* Ibid. | 
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foundation of the State, viz., its territory. The docu- 
ments of the time sometimes speak of “ neutrality of 
territory ” to stress the absolutely inviolable character 
of the latter. The most decisive in that respect is the 
declaration made on January 16, 1815, by the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Congress of Vienna for the 
settlement of Swiss affairs, which runs as follows :- — 

‘‘ The Allied Powers have bound themselves to recognise the 


perpetual neutrality of the Helvetic body, . . . but to con- 
sider thesc undertakings as obligatory only in so far as 
Switzerland . . . will offer to Europe .. . a sufficient 
guarantee . . . that it will ensure respect for the neutrality 


of its territory.’’! 


It is thus evident that, even before the principle of 
Belgian neutrality was formally recognised by the 
Governments of the Great Powers (this recognition only 
took place through their adhesion ‘to the Treaty of 
November 15, 1831),’ their representatives at the Confer- 
ence proclaimed that Belgian neutrality was placed 
under the guarantee of the Powers, with the inviolability 
of its territory as a consequence. The wording of this 
protocol did not greatly differ from that of the “ Act of 
Swiss neutrality ’ (November 20, 1815), and from the 
other Acts of the Congress of Vienna preparatory to it. 
The declaration of this Congress, dated March 20, 1815, 
is as follows:— 

‘‘ An Act will be passed containing the recognition and 


guarantee by all the Powers of the perpetual neutrality of 
Switzerland within its new frontiers.’’* 


The Act of Neutrality itself is headed : “ Act bearing 
“the recognition and guarantee of the perpetual 
“ neutrality of Switzerland and of the inviolability of 
“its territory.” Its’ preamble also mentions ‘ recogni- 
“tion. and guarantee of neutrality,’ without adding 


_ 1—, Schweizer, Geschichte der schweizerischen Neutralitat, 
p. 552. fa 
2 William IV and Lord Grey use the words ‘future neu- 
trality ’’ on January 24 (Correspondence of Earl Grey with King 
William IV, I, pp. 80, 82). ._# 
* P. Schweizer, op. cit., p. 554, 
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territorial inviolability. The two words “recognition ” 
and “ guarantee” are, therefore, regularly connected 
and applied, now to neutrality alone, now to neutrality 
and inviolability of territory. It is true that the dis- 
positif (or enacting clause) of the Act of Swiss 
neutrality separates the two words in declaring that 
the Powers grant , 

‘* a formal and authentic recognition of the perpetual neutrality 


of Switzerland, and . . . guarantee the integrity and inviola- 
bility of its territory within its new frontiers.’’ 


But the same dispositif unites the words again, and 
adds: 


‘The Powers also recognise and guarantee the neutrality of 
those parts of Savoy which are incorporated in Switzerland.’”? 


The fact that only the word “ guarantee ” occurs in 
the protocol by which the principle of Belgian 
neutrality is decreed is due to the fact that the London 
Conference acted wholly on its own initiative in the 
name of the Powers, without Belgium’s request. It 
has been maintained’ that the promises of the Powers 
to Belgium are all the more sacred. A guarantee can 
only come after the recognition, as clearly appears from 
the following extract from the Convention of April 17, 
1831, regarding the Belgian fortresses :— 


‘‘ The plenipotentiaries of the four Courts (Austria, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia) have agreed unanimously that 
the new situation in which Belgium would be placed and its 
neutrality recognised and guaranteed by France must change 
the system of military defence adopted by the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. ’’® : 


It is interesting to notice that Talleyrand from the 
first uses the phrase “ recognised neutrality.’’* 


1 P. Schweizer, op. cit., p. 593. 

7Ch. De Visscher, Belgium’s Case: a juridical Enquiry, 
pp. 78-79. . 

* Martens, Nouveau Recueil, X, 243. St : 

“ Talleyrand to Sebastiani, January 25, 1831: ‘‘ La neutralité 
reconnue . . . m’a permis de reprendre avec avantage la ques- 
tion du Prince de Naples *’ (G. Pallain, op. cit., I, p. 186). . 
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As for the guarantee of the Powers, it protects 
Belgium in the same way as Switzerland. It results 
from the neutrality applied to either country. It has 
sometimes been argued from the fact that neutrality was 
demanded by Switzerland, while it:- was imposed on 
Belgium, that their international status is different. 
This is a mistake. Neither in the case of Switzerland 
nor in that of Belgium is neutrality the result of a 
convention between the neutralised country and the 
guaranteeing Powers. It is the act of the Powers, 
based on their claim to maintain the “ law of Europe.” 
They officially hold the initiative, and act on behalf of 
‘ Europe’s common interest. This is clearly stated in the 
Preamble to the Treaty of 1831. Their guardianship of 
Switzerland has been stricter than in the case of Bel- 
gium; and they have interfered in the internal 
government of that country instead of merely settling 
its international status. The Committee appointed by 
the Congress of Vienna to settle the affairs of Switzer- 
land declared (January 16, 1815) that the Allied Powers 
would only grant neutrality if Switzerland 

‘‘ in return for the advantages allowed to it, would, both by its 

cantonal institutions and by the character of its federal system, 

offer to Europe a sufficient guarantee of the ability of the new 


Confederation to preserve its internal peace, and by those 
means to ensure respect for the neutrality of ite territory.’’? 


Moreover, the Powers for some time claimed a kind of 
protectorate over Switzerland; so much so that 
Schweizer devotes a whole chapter of his book to show- 
ing that between 1815 and 1848 they interfered in 
Swiss affairs through a false interpretation of the 
Act of Neutrality; while another chapter deals with 
“the struggle against the protectorate of the Powers.’’* 

In conclusion, the neutralisation of Belgium was 
identical in method with that of Switzerland, except for 
some formal differences due to the fact that in Switzer- 
land’s case the recognition of neutrality came with the 


1 P. Schweizer, op. cit., p. 552. (As we have pointed out 
before, neutrality here applies to the territory.) 
* P, Schweizer, op. cit., pp. 621-702, 703-805, ‘ 
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guarantee, while in that of Belgium the guarantee had 
been decided upon from the first, without any mention 
of the recognition; and the latter was fully carried out 
only by the adhesion of the Governments of the Powers 
to the treaty of November 15, 1831. 


(v1) The XVIII Articles 


~The drafting of the preliminaries of June 26, 1831 — 
(the XVIII Articles) was preceded by laborious 
negotiations, the outcome of which was that the bases 
of separation were modified in favour of Belgium. 
The note handed to the Conference on June 15 .by 
Prince Leopold contained certain proposals regarding 
neutrality put forward by the Belgian negotiators. 
Neutrality would give the Five Powers “neither right 
nor claim to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
country.’’ The Conference agreed to this wish by in 
serting in the first of the two Articles referring to 
neutrality the statement that the Five Powers had 
no desire ‘‘ to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Belgium.’’* 
(vii) The XXIV. Articles 


Articles V and VI of the bases of separation, there- 
fore, passed without material change into the pre- 
liminaries of the XVIII Articles, where they are num- 
bered IX and X. The King of Holland refused his 
assent to those preliminaries ; but, as he had accepted the 
bases of separation, he was thereby bound to respect the 
decision of the Powers on Belgian neutrality. He 
nevertheless declared himself freed from this obligation 
‘by the fact that the Conference had altered those bases; 
indeed, he let it be known that he would treat as an 
enemy any prince who should accept the Belgian Crown 
without having previously assented to the original bases 
of separation, and subsequently announced that he 
would support his diplomatic action by force of arms. 
Early in August he attacked Belgium, and thus 


1Th. Juste, Histotre du Congres, IT, p. 251. — 
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alienated all the members of the Conference, including 
those who were most favourably inclined. 

The Belgian Government at once directed its repre- 
sentative in London to request, first, the English Cabi- 
net, and afterwards the Five Powers which had signed 
the preliminaries, to act upon “ the guarantee of Bel- 
gian neutrality agreed to in those preliminaries, where- 
by the Five Powers had become sureties of that 
neutrality.’’* Only France and England had, so far, 
recognised King Leopold; application was therefore 
made, in the first instance, to those Powers. The French 
Government immediately informed the Cabinet of 
Berlin that its intervention in Belgium might perhaps 
be painful to the “ magnanimous soul of the King of 
Prussia,” but that it proceeded “from the wish, 
“cherished in Berlin as well as in Paris, of securing 
“ the neutrality of Belgium and the peace of Europe.” 
Palmerston put forward the same argument in favour 
of French intervention; the French, he said to the 
British Minister in Paris, 


““came in at the invitation of an Allied Sovereign, whose 
neutrality and independence they have agreed to guarantee; 
and their action was directed to the accomplishment of the 
objects at which the Five Powers have all been aiming.”’ 


The results of the ten days’ campaign, however, 
restored the prestige of the King of Holland, and even 
made him hope for a partition of Belgium, in which he 
might gain most of its northern provinces. 

But the Conference set aside all thoughts of a parti- 
tion, and drew up in XXIV Articles new preliminaries, 
which were declared to be final and irrevocable. They 
were drawn up in the form of a treaty to be concluded 
between Holland and Belgium, together with a treaty 
between the latter and the Great Powers. 

In this treaty the two Articles referring to Belgian 
neutrality were compressed and united into one; and 
the clause on the guarantee was transferred into an 
additional Article for the treaties to be concluded 


1 Ibid., p. 63. 
[2CC5] | C 
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between Belgium and the Five Powers. This clause 
naturally was not intended to stand in the principal 
treaty which the Conference arranged between Belgium 
and Holland. The necessity of transferring the clause 
of guarantee to an additional Article accounts for the 


famous change in the drafting of the formula on neu- 


trality. The two texts are as follows :— 


Preliminaries of the XVIII 
— Articles 
‘‘Art. [X.—Belgium, within its 
limits, as they will be fixed in 
agreement with the principles 
laid down in the present pre-. 
liminaries, will form a per- 
petually neutral State. The 
Five Powers, which have no 
wish to interfere in the internal 
administration of Belgium, 
guarantee to it this perpetual 
neutrality, and also the integ- 
rity and inviolability of its ter- 
ritory, within the limits men- 


Treaty of November 15, 1831 


“Art. VII.—Belgium, within 
the limits mentioned in Articles 
I, II, and IV, will form an 
independent and _ perpetually 
neutral State. It will be bound 
to observe this same neutrality 
towards all the other States. 

“Art. XXV.—The Courts of 
Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Russia guarantee 
to His Majesty the King of the 


Belgians the execution of all the 


Articles that precede.” 3 


tioned in the present Article. 
“Art. X.—By a just reciprocity 
Belgium will be bound to ob- 
serve this neutrality towards all 
the other States, and in no way 
to endanger their interior and 
exterior tranquillity.’”? 

The words in the preliminaries, “‘ which have no wish 
“to interfere in the internal administration of Bel- 
“ gium,” are replaced in the treaty by the single word 
‘“ independent,” which means the same thing. As to the 
words “integrity and inviolability of its territory,” 
they were perhaps regarded as redundant; they served 
only to explain “neutrality” and to deduce its 
consequences, as was done by the second phrase of 
Article X of the first preliminaries (XVIII Articles) 
regarding the duties of Belgium towards other States. 

If it is maintained that the disappearance of the 
words “integrity and inviolability of its territory ” 


1 Martens, Nouveau Recueil, X, p. 289. 
2 Ibid., XI, pp. 394 and 404, 
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reduces the obligations of the Five Powers towards Bel- 
gian neutrality, it ought at the same time to be 
acknowledged that Belgium is relieved of part of its 
duties as a neutral in consequence of a similar omission 
in the agreement defining these duties; for the Article 
of the final treaty (XXIV Articles) no longer contains 
the provision contained in the XVIII pee for 
securing that Belgium should not become a danger to 
“ the internal or external tranquillity ” of other States. 

Did the authors of the XXIV Articles compress 
the references to neutrality that had been included in 
the preliminaries with any intention of modifying the . 
meaning of the text ? Banning, who used the notes of 
Van de Weyer, the Belgian plenipotentiary, was under 
that impression; but he by no means concluded that the 
guarantee or the principle of neutrality was restricted.’ 
He merely inferred from the compression of the two 
Articles regarding the latter that the Powers wanted to 
regulate their intervention for the defence of the 
neutralised State according to the manner in which 
that State itself performed the duties of neutrality. 
What the Powers expected of Belgium was that it 
should give up the military occupation of the part of 
Luxemburg included in the German Confederation; in 
other words, that this territorial question should be 
settled in agreement with the obligations contracted by 
a neutralised State. Respect for the territory of a 
neutralised State is so necessary a consequence, and so 
essential a condition, of neutrality, that on Septem- 
ber 28, when the Conference handed the first Articles 
of the draft treaty to the plenipotentiaries of Belgium 
and Holland, Van de Weyer asked only for an addi- 
tional provision regarding “the independence and 
“neutrality of Belgium.” “ Although its recognition , 
““has already been effected,” he said, “it should be 
“ placed at the beginning of the treaty.” It will be 


1'Van de Weyer [and Banning], Histoire des relations ex- 
vérieures depuis 1830, in Patria belgica, II, p. 334. 

* Martens, Nouveau Recueil, XI, p. 318; Van de Weyer to the 
Conference, October 1, 1831. 
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noticed that Van de Weyer did not think it necessary 
to add the reference to inviolability of territory. 


The guarantee of the territory, no less than that of 
neutrality, remained unreservedly compiete. It was 
neither restricted nor altered by the disappearance of 
the two words “ integrity ” and “ inviolability ” from 
the text of the XXIV Articles, which were the bases of 
the treaty of November 15. 7 

The Conference had substituted the barrier of Bel- 
gian neutrality for that created in 1815 by the forma- 
tion of the Kingdom of the Netherlands; and the three 
autocratic Powers combined with England, having 
regard to ‘‘the changes which the independence and 
“neutrality of Belgium have produced in the military 
‘“ position of the country,” entered into a convention 
with Belgium (December 14, 1831) for the purpose of 
‘dismantling the fortresses, ‘“ whose upkeep henceforth 
was only a useless expense.’’* 

The dismantling of the fortresses had already been 
discussed by the Four Powers (Great Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia) on April 17, 1831, and, in a 
protocol of that date, they thus announced their 
decision :— 

_** Aprés avoir mirement examiné cette question, les pléni- 
potentiaires des quatre cours ont été unanimement d’opinion 
que la situation nouvelle ot la Belgique serait placée et sa 
neutralité reconnue et garantie par la France devaient 
changer lé systéme de défense militairé adopté pour le royaume 
des Pays-Bas ; que les forteresses dont il s’agit seraient trop noin- 
breuses pour qu’il ne fat difficile aux Belges de fournir 4 leur 
entretien et & leur défense ; que d’ailleurs l’inviolabilité unanime- 

_ ment admise du territoire belge offrait une streté qui n’existait 

' pas auparavant; qu’enfin une partie des forteresseg construites 


_ dans des circonstances différentes pourrait désormais étre 
rasée.”’ | cette 


The principle here set. forth was definitely carried 
into effect by the Convention of December 14, 1831. 
The protest of the Dutch Government that ‘‘the 
Barrier System ’’ was abolished by this Convention 


' Martens, Nouveau Recueil,. XI, p. 410. 
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met with the following response from the Conference— 


‘‘ La neutralité de la Belgique, garantie par les cing cours, 
offre & la Hollande le boulevard que devait lui assurer le 
‘ systéme de barritre,’ avec cette différence que le ‘ systéme 
de barriére ’ lui imposait l’obligation cotiteuse d’entretenir des 
garnisons, tandis que la neutralité de la Belgique, placée sous la 
garantie des principales Puissances de 1’Kurope, lui laisse le 
moyen de réduire sans danger son état militaire.’” 


Lest it be said that this refers rather to the neu- 
trality which Belgium was bound to observe towards 
other countries than to her own inviolability, 1t should 
be added that the Preamble of the Convention of 
December 14 speaks expressly of “the perpetual 
neutrality which has been guaranteed to her.” 


(viii) Confirmation by Prussia in 1870 


On August 9, 1870, Prussia renewed her promise to 
respect Belgian neutrality. Having regard to the 
interpretation now placed by German writers upon the 
meaning of this expression, it 1s important to note 
that in 1870 Prussia evidently regarded the inviola- 
bility of Belgian territory as involved in the terms of 
the Treaty of November 15, 1831. The whole object 
of the diplomatic proceedings in 1870 was to confirm 
and secure that inviolability. In seeking this object, 
the contracting Powers express themselves, in the 
Preamble, as “being desirous at the present time of 
recording in a solemn Act their fixed determination to 
maintain the Independence and Neutrality of Belgium, 
as provided in Article VII of the Treaty signed at 
London on the 19th April, 1839.” (The Article here 
referred to is identical in language with that of 
Article VII of the Treaty of 1831, which was merely 
transferred, without alteration, to the later Treaty.) 
No other reason is suggested, in the Treaty of August 
9, 1870, for preserving Belgian territory inviolate; the 
pledge of 1831 was evidently regarded as suflicient for 
the purpose. It may be remarked in this connection 
that Bismarck, in a protest dated December 3, 1870, 
considered the alleged passage of French soldiers 
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through Luxemburg, after the surrender of Metz, “a 
“flagrant violation of the neutrality of the Grand 
* Duchy.’ The neutrality of Luxemburg was secured 
by Article II of the treaty of May 11, 1867, in terms 
identical with those of the Belgian treaty, without any 
mention of integrity or inviolability of territory.’ 


(ix) The Violation in 1914 

So late as April 29, 1914, von Jagow stated in the 
Reichstag that “ Belgian neutrality is provided for by 
International Conventions, and Germany is determined 
to respect those Conventions.’’* On August 3, 1914, 
German troops were reported to have entered Belgium,* 
and by August 4 they had certainly done so. It does 
not appear to have occurred to any of the responsible 
statesmen of Germany that any legal justification of 
this act could be attempted. It was indeed asserted by 
von Jagow that he had unimpeachable information of 
an intention on the part of France to attack Germany 
through Belgium, though, so early as July 31, the 
French Government had given the most explicit pledge 
of their intention to respect Belgian neutrality." He 
does not seem to have taken the point in his interview 
with the British Ambassador on August 4, when he 
said merely that Germany had to advance into France 
by the quickest and easiest way. Violation of Belgian 
neutrality by French military aviators was also alleged ; 
but this accusation, which was at once denied, seems to 
have been used rather as part of the casus belli against 
France than in justification of the German action. The 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, in hig speech to the 
Reichstag on August 4, was perfectly candid as to his 
view of the invasion of Belgian territory. 

“We are now in a state of necessity (Notwehr),” he 
said, “and necessity (Not) knows no law. Our troops 


1 Hertslet, Map of Hurope by Treaty, III, p. 1902. 

2 See Luxemburg and Limburg, No. 27 of this series. 
‘ Belgian Grey Book, No. 12, enclosure. 

«French Yellow Book, No. 151. 

5 British Blue Book, Nos. 157, 125. 
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“ have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps have already 
“entered Belgian territory. Gentlemen, this is a 
“ breach of international law.” And again, “ The 
‘“ wrong—I speak openly—the wrong we thereby com- 
“mit we will try to make good as soon as our military 
‘aims have been attained.” 


(x) The Brussels Documents 


After the occupation of Brussels, certain documents, 
said to be the contents of a portfolio bearing the in- 
scription “Intervention anglaise en Belgique,’ fell 
into German hands. These, which were published in 
facsimile in the “ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung ”’ 
of November 25, 1914, and subsequently issued as a 
pamphlet, consistof reports of conversations which 
took place between representatives of the British and 
Belgian military authorities on the subject of English 
assistance to Belgium in the event of a German violation 
of the neutrality of that country. 

The documents were used. by Germany not so much 
in defence of their own action in invading Belgium— 
for which, indeed, seeing that their existence was not 
known at the time, they could provide no excuse—as to 
establish that the violation of Belgian neutrality by 
England had long been contemplated; that Belgium, 
disregarding her obligations as a neutral, was a con- 
senting party; and, in fact, that the outcry raised 
against the German action was a piece of the merest 
hypocrisy. Do the documents themselves bear out these 
contentions ? 

In the first place, they cannot in any case be regarded 
as embodying a concluded agreement. This — point 
would perhaps be of no great importance if the Ger- 
man contentions were otherwise sound; but it needs 
emphasizing in view of the fact that Germany has left 
no stone unturned to represent the documents to the 
world in the light of an Anglo-Belgian convention. 
The facsimile of the documents appears to be authentic, 
but that of the wrapper in which they are said to have 
been contained is inscribed “Conventions Anglo-belges”’ 
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in an obviously German handwriting, entirely different 
from that of the documents themselves. Moreover, 1n 
translating a passage which reads “ notre conversation 
était absolument confidentielle,’’ the ‘“‘ Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung ’’ did not hesitate to use the ex- 
pression ‘‘ unser. Abkommen [agreement] absolut ver- 
traulich sein sollte.’ A glance at the contents is suffi- 
cient, however, to prove that the alleged title is a 
German addition. -The non-existence of any such 
agreement as is alleged does not rest merely upon 
official denials; it is conclusively proved by a despatch 
from the Belgian Minister at Berlin, dated December 
23, 1911, which was published by the Germans them- 
selves in the ‘‘ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
October 18, 1914. 

The first document consists of a report to the 
Minister of War by General Ducarne, of the Belgian 
army, with reference to discussions which he had with 
Colonel Barnardiston, the British Military Attaché, in 
the early part of 1906. They deal with military 
arrangements to be made for British assistance in the 
event of a violation of Belgian neutrality; and, though 
the first interview merely stated that, “‘ should Belgium 
be atacked, it was proposed to send about 100,000 men, ’’ 
it is clear from the context ‘that the only aggressor 
contemplated was Germany. Having regard to the 
widespread apprehension which prevailed at the time 
as to the likelihood of an attack by Germany on France 
through Belgium, it seems natural that some discussion 
on military possibilities should have taken place; but it 
is explicitly stated in a marginal note to the document 
that ‘‘ the entry of the English into Belgium would only 
“take place after the violation of our neutrality by 
“Germany.” It was quite understood, moreover, that 
the parties to the conversation had no authority to deal 
with the political aspects of intervention, which were 
fully recognised to exist. It was merely an informal 
discussion of militarv points which. might become 
material in circumstances which at the time were hypo- 
thetical, 7 | | 
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The second document published is a short memo- 
randum of a discussion between Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bridges and General Jungbluth, chief of the 
Belgian General Staff, which took place on April 23.’ 
The point emphasised by Germany is a statement 
by Colonel Bridges that “the British Government, 
*“ at the time of the recent events, would have 1m- 
““ mediately landed troops on our territory, even if 
‘“* -we had not asked for help.” At worst, in view of 
the fact that there is no note of any of these conversa- 
tions at the British War Office or Foreign Office,’ this 
must be regarded as an informal expression of Colonel 
Bridges’ private opinion as to a past contingency. 
General Jungbluth, moreover, at once demurred, pro- 
testing that Belgian consent was necessary; and he 
added that Belgium was, after all, perfectly able to pre- 
vent the Germans from going through——-another expres- 
sion of a private opinion. | 
When all is said, there is no suggestion in either 
document of any action on the part of Great Britain 
unless and until Belgian neutrality had already been 
violated. If, as there was ample reason to suspect 
there was a prospect of the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality, it was the duty of the British military autho- 
rities to prepare for the execution of their function as 
guarantors of that neutrality; and nothing was ever 
arranged which went beyond the scope of that duty. 
That Great Britain never intended to violate Belgian 
neutrality 1s made plain not only by Sir Edward Grey’s 
letter to the British Minister at Brussels on April 7, 
1913, wherein he reiterates the intention of this 
country to respect her treaty obligations, but by the 
circumstance that, when violation by Germany became 
an accomplished fact, it was not until August 5, more 
- than 60 hours after the presentation of the German 


ultimatum, that Great Britain promised her assistance 
to Belgium.’ 


1“* Vermutlich 1912,’’ according to the German publication. 
7 Belgian Grey Book, No. 2. No. 102, enclosure. 
* Belgian Grey Book, No. 48. 
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T'HE question of the guarantee of Belgian neutrality was first 
exhaustively dealt with by J. B. Nothomb, Essai historique ct 
politique sur la révolution belge, 1st edition, Bruxelles, 1833; 4th 
edition, 1876, 3 vols.; but he did not state the formal differences 
between the XVIII Articles and the XXIV Articles. These dif- 
ferences were pointed out by Van de Weyer, or rather by Banning, 
who used the notes of Van de Weyer in the Histoire des relations 
catérieures depuis 1830 (in Patria belgica, II (1873), p. 334). The 
author of this article, however, did not infer from these formal 
differences an alteration of the character of the neutrality. E. 
Nys took another view; and, although lawyers such as J. Westlake 
(Notes on Neutrality, in Revue de Droit international et de Légis- 
lation comparée, 1901) showed from the beginning the weakness 
of his view, and maintained that neutrality covers integrity and in- 
violability of territory, most of the authors who explained the 
origins of the Belgian Kingdom were struck by Nys’ arguments. 

In 1902 Ed. Descamps published a volume entitl:d La 
Neutralité de la Belgique (Bruxelles—Paris). He tried to refute 
Nys’ theory, but he seems to have worked too hastily. His ex- 
haustive book contains, side by side with judicious remarks, rash 
presumptions ; as, for instance, that the words ‘* integrity ’’ and 
‘* inviolability *’ of the XVIII Articles were replaced by the more 
comprehensive term ‘‘ independence "’ in the XXIV Articles. In 
consequence of this strange statement, Nys believed himself to be 
right in maintaining his theory in the new edition (1912) of his 
treatise on International Law. fF. de Lannoy, Les origines diplo- 
matiques de l’indépendance belge (Louvain, 1903), deals only inci- 
dentally with the question, quotes Descamps and Nys, and seems 
to adopt the view of Banning. The same author wrote o paper 
in 1913, La neutralité est-elle encore utile d la Belgique et 4 
l’Europe? (Lierre). He concludes that this neutrality is no longer 
useful, as the dangers which were the cause of its creation nd 
longer exist. Charles De Visscher, Belgium’s Case: a jurtdical 
Enquiry (London, 1916), collects a good deal of information, con- 
tains many -useful remarks, but does not study the question from 
the historical point of view. 

The chief work on Swiss neutrality is still that of Schweizer, 
Geschichte der schweizerischen Neutralitat (1893-95). It is based 
on first-hand study of the sources, and supplies the essential texts. 
The commentary is sometimes confused and over-subtle. : 
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Africa, Central, International Associa- 
tion for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade in, 26, 74. 

Agricultural industry, Belgium, 26, 
106-16, 169. 

Aire, ceded to F rance, 1678, 26, 179 
note. 

Aiseau zinc-works, 26, 140. 

Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), area be- 
tween Limburg and, language, 26, 
9; Peace of, 1748, 25, 31; railway 
communications, 26, 91, 92; Treaties 
of, 1668, 25, 21, 26, 178-9, 1748, 
28, 3, 1816, 26, 43 note, 210, 27, 
14, 40. 

Aix-la-Chapelle district, coalfields, 26, 
123. 

Albert and Isabel, joint Sovereigns of 
the Netherlands, 25, 12, 26, 23-4, 
32, 191-2, 27, 6. 

Albert I, King ot Belgium, 26, 76. 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, 25, 
41, 26, 36, 181. 

Alexander, Prince of Orange, death, 
1884, 25, 60. 

Alost, industrial district, 26, 11, 141, 

143, 


Altenburg, 26, 186. 

Alva, Duke of, in the N siienandic 
25, 4, 5. 

Ambacht-Furnes Canals, 26, 85. 

Amblave River, 26, 5. 

American Independence, war of, 25, 


Amiens, 26, 177; Treaty of, 1802, 
25, 36, 45. 


Amsterdam, 26, 216, 28, 2; capitu- 
lation to French, 1795, 25, 35; 

_ rising against the French, 1813, 
25, 40; as third city in "French 
Empire, 25, 39; University, 25, 
73-4 


Anabaptists, 25, 4 


Andrimont, Léon a’, 26, 153. 
Angleur zinc-works, 26, 140. 


| Anglicans, Belgium, 1891, 26, 77. 


Anjou, Duke of, as sovereign of the 
Netherlands, 25, 8; death, 1584, 
25, 8. 

Anne, Princess, marriage with Wil- 
liam IV, 1734, 25, 30; regency 
of, 1751-9, 25, 31; death, 1759, 
25, 31. 

Anseele, Belgian Socialist leader, 26, 
200, 202. 

Anthracite coal, Belgium, 26, 124. 

Antoing-Pommereil canal, 26, 89. 

Antwerp, 26, 25, 32, 33, 214; am- 
biguous position as Belgian port, 
25,4; as Burgundian State under 
Charles V, 26,19; canals, 26, 85, 
86, 88, 89; capture by Spaniards, 
1585, 25, 9, 28, 2; Chamber of 
Commerve, 26, 151; commercial 
and industrial organisations, 26; 
152; communal schools, 26, 81; 
Crédit Anversois, 26, 175, -176,; 
as entrenched camp, 28, 11, 12; 
Flemish movement, 26, 195, 196, 
fortifications, 26, 73; German 
activities in, 26, 159, 162; indus- 
tries, 26, 135, 136, 137, 138, 148, 


| 151; language and dialects, 26, 


90, 197-8; Prince of Orange at, 
Sept. 1830, 25, 50, 26, 49 ; Orangist 
sympathisers in, 26, 49, 190; 
population, 26, 10; port, 26, 98, 
105-6 ; prosperity "revived under 
William I, 26, 44; railway 
communications, 26, 90, 91; refusal 
of King William to evacuate, 1831, 
25, 53; Royal Athénée, 26, 83 5 
shipbuilding, 26, 139-40; shipping 
trade, 26, 101-4; siege by French 


' and capitulation of Dutch, 1832, 


25, 54, 26, 59; |State School of 
Navigation, 26, 150 ; transit traffic, 
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26, 86; Treaty of, 1714, 27, 7; 
Trent signed at 1715, 25, 27, 26, 

reaty status of, 26, 212, 216, 
ee 13-5, 18. 


Antwerp province, agricu:tural labour, . 
107. 


26,1 

Angin coalfield, 26, 122-3. 

Ara on, 26, 18. 

Archies, 26, 177, 

Ardennes, agricultural sds 26, 
115; communal land, 26, 121; 
description, 26, 3, 5; forestry, 26, 
117; industries, 26, 148, 150; 
population density, 26, ll; potte 
and fire-proof clays, 26, 129 ; ; small 
proprietors, 26, 119. 

Argentine, Belgian trade with, 26, 
164, 166, 167. 

Argfeld, annexation by Prussia, 1815, 
26, 186. 

Arlon, 26, 180; arable land, rent, 26, 
119, note ; language, 26, 9; Royal 
Athénée, 26, 83. 

Armenians, 25, 138. 

Armentiéres, ceded to France, 1668, 
26, 179 note. 

Army, Holland, 25, 29, 40; Luxem- 
burg, 27, 28 ; Army reform, Bel- 
gium, 1909, 26, 73. 

Arras, 26, 177; ceded to France, 
1659, 26,178 note; League of, 1579, 
25, 1, 26, 28 ; Treaty of, 1435, 26, 
20 


Arsenic, 26, 146. 
Articles (XVIII), 1831, 28, 60-8, 26, 
| 54-5, 27, 16, 31, 42, 28, 6, 29, 1-2, 


Artistes (XXIV), 1839, 25, 53-5, 26, 
55-8, 183, 27, 16-17, 31-3, 43, 28, 

—668, 9-11, 14-15, 29, 12-17- 

Artois, 26, "7, a8 ’ Burgundian State, 
26, 19, 177; as Fief of France, 
26, 177, 26, 19, renunciation of 
claims by French King, 1435, 26, 
20; League of Arras, 1579, signed, 
25, 7; part of, ceded to France, 
1659, 26, 178 note, 179. 

Asch, coal-mines near, 26, 157. 

Asche, Marquis d’, deputation to Chau- 
mont, 1814, 26, 88 note. 

Ath, 26, 11,180; canal, 26, 88 ; ceded 
to France, 1668, 26, 179 note, and 
surrender by, 1678, 26, 179 note; 
Royal Athenée, 26, 83; silk in- 
dustry, 26, 143. 

Athus, iron and steel industry, 26, 
127, 133; railway, 26, 95. 

Aubel, Francois d’, 26, 208. 

Augsburg, Treaty of, 1548, 26, 21,27, 
5-6. 


Austrian succession, war of, 


Austerlitz, 1805, 25. 37. 

Australia, Belgian trade with, 26, 167. 

Austria, and Belgian neutrality, 26, 
57 note ; defensive alliance with 
United Provinces, 1686, 25, 24; 
“Hight Articles of London ” ac- 
cepted by, 1814, 27, 12:13; grand 
alliance, 25, 25, 26, 27; guarantee 
of neutrality of Luxemburg, 1867, 
27, 22, 46; London Conference, see 
that title ; "war with Prussia, 1866, 
26, 66, 27, 20, 36. 

Austria-Hungary, Belgian trade with, 
26, 164. 

1744-8 

25, 30, 26, 180. 


; Avesnes, ceded to France, 1659, 26, 


178 note. 
Axal, retained by Dutch, 1648, 26, 
181. 


B. 


Baden, Treaty of, 1714, 25, 27, 26, 30. 

Baelen-usines, zinc works, 26, 140. 

Bailleul, ceded to France, 1678, 2 
179 note. 

Baltic, efforts of Charles Gustavus of 
Sweden to become master of, 25, 19. 

Banca, Island, cession to the Nether- 
lands, 1814, 26, 206. 

Banque Belge de Chemin de Fir, 26, 
155 


Banque Belge de Préts Forniers, 26, 
155 


Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, 
26, 155. 


| Banque, Nationale de Belgique, 26, 


173-4, 


- Banking, 26, 152, 173-6. 
; Bapaume, ceded to France, 1659, 26, 


178 note. 


' Barley, 26, 108, 113, 115. 
| Barnardiston, Colonel, British military 


attaché in Belgium, negotiations 
with Belgium, 1906, 29, 19-20. 


_ Barrier Towns, conquered by French, 


1747, 25, 30; evacuation by the 


| ¢ States, 1781, 25, 33, 26, 38; return 


to Dutch, 1748, 25, 31; by Treaty 
of 1715, 26, 28. 


: Barrier Treaties, 25, 27, 28, 26, 30, 


32, 27, 12. 
Barthels, journalist, banishment, 1830, 
26, 48, 


INDEX ill 


Bary, H. Albert de, & Co. (now 

_ Compagnie Commerciale Belge) 26, 
155; activities and interests in 
Belgium, 26, 159-60. 

Basic slag, 26, 146. 

Basse-Sambre coalfiela, 26, 123, 124. 

Baudour, industries, 26, 148, 150; 
phosphates, 26, 129; pottery and 
fire-proof clay, 26, 129. 

Bauwens, Lievin, 26, 141. 

Bavai, ceded to France, 1678, 26, 179 
note. 

Bavaria, 27, 24; elector of, 26, 25, 28,30 

Batavian Republic, 25, 85, 28, 4, 17. 

Beaufort, Duke of, deputation to 

- Chaumont, 1814, 26, 38 note. 

Beauharnais, Eugéne de, 26, 52. 

Beauharnais, Hortense de, wife of 
Louis Napoleon, 25, 37. 

Beerenbrouck, Ruys de, 
formed by, 1918, 25, 65. 

Beet industry, 26, 114. 

Beho, language, 26, 9. 

Belgium, see also 26 and 29, contents ; 
annexation, French “ Party of Move- 
ment” agitation for, 1830, 29, 5, 6, 
proposal by Bismarck, 26, 66; 
fortresses, dismantling of, by Con- 
vention of 1881, 29, 10, 16-17; 
French secret negotiations with, 
for cession of Luxemburg, 1867, 
27,21; grievances during union, 25, 
48-9, 26, 44-8; neutrality, accept- 
ance of by London Conference, 29, 
7-8; XXVIII articles, 29, 12-7; 
XXIV _ articles, 29, 12, British 
intention to respect, reiterated 
April 1913, 29, 21, confirmation b 
Prussia, 1870, 29, 17-18, Englis 
attitude, 29, 7, alleged French 
violation of, 29, 18; German viola- 
tion of, 1914, 29, 18-9, German 
justification, 29, 1-2, guarantee, 
by Powers, 29, 9-12, 14-7, inter- 
ference by Powers in internal affairs 
not involved, 29, 11, 12, 14, policy 
of M. de Talleyrand, 29, 5-7, 
proposals, 25, 51, 26, 51, 29, 4-7, 
protection of, 1870, 26, 67-8, 
territorial integrity, 29, 9-17, 
violation, British assistance in event 


Cabinet 


of conversations, re, 29, 19-21; | 
- Brabant, 25, 36, 26, 181; Act of 
26, 48-50, 190, 27, 14-15, 28, 5, | 
14; separation from Holland, see | 


revolt against Dutch rule, 25, 49-51, 


under Holland; Treaties with 
Holland, 26, 214-6; Union with 
Holland, see under Holland. 

Benedetti, Count, French Ambassador 
in Prussia, 26, 66, 27, 21. 
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Berbice, surrendered to Great Britain, 
1814, 25, 45, 26, 205, 206-7. 

Berchem, oilcloth, &c., industry, 26, 
145. 

Bergeret, 26, 213. 

Bergues, added to France, 1668, 26, 
178 note. 

Berlin, African Conference, 1884, 26, 
75; Devree, 1806, 25, 38. 

Bertrix quarries, 26, 129. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, Herr von, German 
Imperial Chancellor, protest to, 
by leaders of the Flemish move- 
ment, 1917. 26, 199 note; on 
violation of Belgian neutrality, 29, 
18-9. | 

Bethune, ceded to France, 1659, 26, 
178 note. 

Beveland, South, Island, 28, 2. 

Binche, ceded to France, 1668, 26, 
179 note, surrendered, 1678, 26, 
179 note; clothing industry, 26, 
144; glass-sand, 26, 129. 

Bismarck, Prince, 26, 66, 27, 21, 48, 
29, 17-8. 

Bitbourg, annexation by Prussia, 
1815, 26, 186. 

Bituminous coals, 26, 124. 

Blankenberghe port, 26, 100. 

Blaton-Ath Canal, 26, 88, 

Bleyberg, zinc and lead deposits, 26, 
128 


Boer War, see South African War. 
Bois-le-Duc, see ’s Hertogenbosch. 
Bonn, capture by William III, 1673, 


, 22. 

Boom, brick earth and pottery clays, 
26, 129; industries, 26, 136, 148, 
149, 150. 

Borinage coalfield, 26, 123, 124. 

Bos, Dr., failure to form Cabinet, 
1913, 25, 65. 

Bosse, P. van, Ministry of, 25, 59. 

Bouillon, Duchy of, 26, 180; Dutch 
ownership, 25, 47, 26, 43, 184-5; 
French ownership, 1591-1642 and 
from 1676, 26, 178, 179 and note; 
joined to Luxemburg, 1815, 26, 181, 
210. 

Boulonge, county of, 26, 177. 

Bourbourg, ceded to France, 1659, 
26, 178 note. 


Abjuration, 1581, 25, 8, 9; agri- 
cultural industry, 26, 107, 114; as 
Burgundian State under Charles V, 
26, 19; cession of part to France, 
1810, 25, 39; conquests in north, 
concession to the Dutch, 1648, 25, 
15, 26, 25; Dukes of, supremacy 
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after battle of Woeringen, 27, 3-4; 
as fief of the Empire, 26, 19; 
Joyeuse Entrée, charter, 1355, 27,4; 
oath of allegiance to Albert and 


Isabel, 1598, 27, 6; opposition to — 


Joseph II, 26, 33-4; paper indus- 
try, 26, 150; part of cost of garri- 
sons of barrier towns to be mortgage 
on revenues of, 25, 28; population 
density, 26,10, 11; religion, 25, 66. 

Brabant and Limburg, Anthony, 
Duke of, 1406-15, 27, 4. 

Brabant, John, Duke of (1288), 27, 
4 note, 34, 

Braine |’Alleud, cotton weaving, 26, 
141; glass-sand, 26, 129. 

Brandenburg, defensive alliance with 
United Provinces, 1686, 25, 24. 

Brazil, Belgian trade with, 26, 164, 
166; Dutch claims in, abandoned 
to Portugal, 1661, 25, 19. 

Breda, capture by Frederick Henry, 
1637, 25, 14; peace of, 1667, 25, 
20; possession confirmed to United 
Provinces, 1648, 26, 25. 

Brialmont, General, fortifications of, 
26, 73. 

Brick earth and. brick industry, 26, 
129, 149-50. 

Bridges, Lieutenant-Oolonel, conversa- 
tion with General J ba ete 29, 21. 

Brill, capture by Sea Beggars, 1572, 
25,5; handed to Queen Elizabeth 
as pledge for repayment of expenses, 
1585, 25, 9. 

Briquette industry, 26, 130-1. 

British capital and _ interests § in 
Belgium, 25, 154. 

British Empire, Belgian trade with, 
26, 163-4, 

Bronsveld, Pastor Dr., founder of 
Christelijk- Historische Kiegersbond, 
25, 69. 

Bruges, canals, 26, 89, 99-100; in- 
dustries, 26, 133, 186, 145, 150; 
port, 26, 89-99; Royal Athénée, 
26, 83; shut off from access to sea, 
26, 25. 

Brunswick - Wolfenbiittel, Lewis 
Ernest, Duke of, co-guardian of 
William V, 25, 31; appointed 
Captain-General of the Union and 
Regent, 1759, 25, 31-2; driven out 
of country, 1784, 25, 33. 

Brussels, 25, 45; “ The Archdukes ” 
at, 1599, 25,12; canals, 26, 88, 89; 
Chamber of Commerce, 26, 151; 
Colonial College, 26, 76; commer- 
cial intelligence department or 
museum, 26, 151; commercial and 


industrial organisations, 26, 152; 
communal schools, 26, 81; Con- 
ference at, 1863, re capitalisation 
of tolls of the Scheldt, 26. 65; 
Flemish movement, 26, 195; Free- 
thinkers’ Congress, 1914, 26, 202; 
fruit farms, 26, 110; Geographical 
Congress, 1876, 26, 74; industries, 
26, 135, 136, 137, 138, 141, 144, 
148; language and races, 26, 8, 
192; King Leopold at, July 1851, 
25, 51, 26, 54; Ligue Ouvriére 
Congress, 1885, 26, 200; ‘ Maison 
du Peuple,” 26, 203; meetings of 
‘Belgian notables, 26, 38, 41; 
National Congress, October 1830, 
25, 50, 26, 49-50; population, 26, 
37; port, 26, 89, 100-1; railway 
communications, 26, 90, 91; riot 
and revolt, August-September 1830, 
25, 49, 26,48; Royal Athénée, 26, 
83; School of Tropical Medicine, 
26, 76; State entry of William I as 
King of the Netherlands, Sept. 26, 
1815, 25, 47, 26, 48-4; States- 
General of the Burgundian Nether- 
lands meetings at, 27, 5; Union of, 
1576, 25, 6; University, 26, 80; 
wireless station, 26, 98. 

Bulgaria, Belgian trade with, 26, 164. 

Biilow, Baron Heinrich von, policy re 

‘neutrality of Belgium, 1881, 26, 

54 note, 29, 4-5, 5, 8. 

Bilow, General von, 25, 40, 26, 37. 

Burgher aristocracy, rise of, 25, 29. 

Burgundian Netherlands, 1419-1506, 
26, 16-18. 

Burgundian States under Charles V, 
26, 19, 27, 5, 6. 

Burgundy, Dukes of, loss of French 
fiefs of, 1477, 27,5; power of, at end 
of 14th century, 26, 177; rule over 
Luxemburg from 1441, 27, 5: as 
sovereigns of the Netherlands, 26, 
17, see also Charles the Bold, Philip 
the Bold, Philip the Fair, and 
Philip the Good. 

aes Imports and exports, 26, 112, 
167. 


C. 


Calomine (or carbonate of zinc), 26, 
128, 129. 

Calomist Party, Holland, 25, 58. 

Cambrai, ceded to France, 1678, 26, 
179 note; Treaty of, 1529, 26, 177. 

Camperdown, defeat of Dutch fleet at, 
1797, 25, 36, 


\ 
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Campine, the, agricultural industry, 
26,115; coalfield, 26, 122, 124-6, 
1380, 148 ; communal land, 26, 121; 
description, 26, 2-3; forestry, 26, 
117; glass-sand, 26, 129; iron ore 
deposits, 26, 127-8; population 
density, 26, 11; pottery clays, 26, 
129; rents, 26, 113; small pro- 
prictors, 26, 119; sulphuric acid 
industry, 26, 146: zinc works, 26, 
140. 

Oampo Formio, Treaty of, 1797, 26, 
34, 27, 7, 28, 5. 

Canal du Centre, 26, 89. 

Canal de Jonction de la Meuse & 
l’Escourt, 26, 85, 88. 

Cape Breton province, ceded to France, 
1748, 25, 31. 

Cape Colony, retention by British, 26, 
45, 205, 206-7. 

Captain and Admiral-General, 25, 10, 
22, 30; abolition of officers, 25, 17. 
office made hereditary in family of 
Orange, 25, 13; office made heredi- 
tary in male and female line of 
House of Nassau, 25, 30; no Stad- 
holder of a province to be, by decree 
of 1667, 25, 20. 

Captain-General of the Union, 25, 
26, 31. " 

Carpete, imports, 26, 144. 

Cassel, ceded to France, 1678, 26, 179 
note. 

Castile, 26, 18. 

Castings and forgings, 26, 138. 

Castlereagh, Lord, convention with 
Dutch Minister, 1814, 25, 45-6; 
and negotiations for union of Hol- 
land and Belgium, 1814, 25 41, 
42-3, 26, 36, 37, 180, 28, 13. 

Catherine III of Russia, 25, 32. 

Catholic League, 1579, see Arras, 
League of. 

Gatholics, see Roman Catholics. 

Cattle industry, 26, 111-2, 113, 115, 
119. 

“ Cautionary Towns,’ 25, 9. 

Cereals, import, 26, 119, 167, 169. 

Ceylon ceded to Great Britain, 1802, 
25, 36, 45. 

Chambers of Commerce, 26, 151-2. 

‘“‘ Chambers of rhetoric,” 26, 189. 

Charlemont (Givet), 26, 180, ceded 
to France, 1678, 26, 179 note. 

Charleroi, 26, 180; canal, 26, 86, 88, 
89; ceded to France, 1668, 26, 179 
note, and surrendered by, 1678, 26, 
179 note; Chamber of Commerce, 26, 
151: coalfield, 26, 123,124; Dutch 


garrison, 25, 27; industries, 26, | 


133, 135, 136, 187, 138, 147, 148; 
language, 26, 8; railway communi- 
cations, 26, 91; riot, 26,69; Royal 
Athénée, 26, 83; Treaty, 1713, 26, 
29. 

Charles I, King of England, 25, 14, 
17 


Charles 1I, King of England, restora- 
tion, 25, 19; secret treaty with 
Louis XIV of France, 1671, 25, 21. 

Charles II, King of Spain, 26, 30; 
dominions bequeathed to Philip of 
Anjou, 1700, 25, 25, 26, 26-7, 27, 
6-7; title to sovereignty of the 
Netherlands, 26, 31. 

Charles 1V, Emperor, Luxemburg 
dominions granted to half-brother 
Wencelas, 1354, 27, 4. 

Charles V, Emperor (1506-55) as 
Sovereign of the Netherlands, 26, 
18-22, 27, 5-6. 

Charles V, Sovereign of the Spanish 
(henceforth Austrian) Netherlands, 
1713, 1714, 27, 7. 

Charles VI of Austria, as Sovereign of 
the Netherlands, 25, 29-30, 26, 28, 
29-33, 35. 

Charles X of France, 26, 48. 

Charles, Archduke ot Austria, claimant 
to Spanish Throne, 1700, 25, 25, 26, 
26, 27; as candidate to throne of 
Belgium, 1831, 26, 52. 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy 
(1467-77), 26, 17, 177, 27, 5. 

Charles Gustavus of Sweden, 25, 
18-9. 

Charles of Lorraine, Governor-General 
of the Netherlands, 1741-80, 26, 31. 

Charlotte, Princess, 26, 53. 

Charriaux, M., on Belgian Socialist 
movement, 26, 201. 

Chassé, General, defence of Antwerp 
and capitulation, 1832, 26, 59. 

Chasteles, Marquis du, deputation to 
Chaumont, 1814, 26, 38 note. 

Chatham, Lord, capture of Flushing, 
1809, 28, 17-18. 

Chatillon-sur-Seine, conferences at, 
1813, 1814, 25, 42-3, 26, 37, 27, 8, 
28, 13. 

Chaumont, 25, 43, 26, 38. 

Chemical industries, 26, 145-8. 

Chicory, 26, 109, 110, 114. 

Chile, Belgian trade with, 26, 164, 
166. 

Chimay, 26, 83, 90, 148. 

Chiny, surrendered by France, 1697, 
26, 179 note. 

Chokier, Baron Sorlet de, election as 
Regent of Belgium, 1831, 26, 52, 
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Clabecq, iron and steel industry, 26, 
133. 

Clancarty, Lord, British Minister at 
The Hague (1814), 25, 43, 26, 39. 
Clervane, annexation of port by 

Prussia, 1815, 26, 186. . 

Cleves, Treaty of, 1816, 26, 43 note, 
182, 210. 

Clover, 26, 109. 

Coal, 26, 122-6, 129-30; cost of pro- 
duction, 26, 131-3; export and im- 
port, 26, 164, 167; mining methods, 
26, 132-38. 

Coal and wood distillation, 26, 147-8. 

Cochin, 26, 206. 

Cockerill, John, works, 26, 63, 133-4, 
135, 186, 139. 

Code Napoléon, 28, 38, 41, 26, 34. 

Coke, import, 26, 167; industry, 26, 
131, 164. 

Cologne. 25, 25, 26, 86, 87, 89, 27, 8, 
26; war with, 1672-4, 25, 21-3. 

Colonies, Dutch, 25, 32, 36, 41, 76; 
26, 36, 40, 45-6, 205-7. 

Colza, 26, 114. 

Commercial and industrial organisa- 
tions, 26, 161-2. ~ 

Compugnie Commerciale Belge, see 
Bary, H. Albert de, & Co. 

Compagnie Guillaume—Luxembourg 
(Railway), convention with French 
Compagnie de l'Est, 27, 28; trans- 
fer of French rights to Prussian 
Government, 27, 24. 

Compagnie Nationale Belge de Trans- 
ports Maritime, 26, 105. 

Concept of Harmony,:25, 21. 

Condé, canal to Mons, 26, 87, 89; 
ceded to France, 1668, 26, 179 note. 

Condé, Prince of, Dutch war, 1672, 
25, 22. 

Condroy, agricultural industry, 26, 
115, 119 note; population density, 
26, 11. 

Congo, 26, 74-6, 164, 166. 

Conscience, Henri, 26, 191. 

Co-operative movement, 26, 115, 116, 
152-3, 202-3, 

Copper sulphate, 26, 146. 

Cort van der Linden, Dr. W. P. A., 
Ministry of, 25, 65. 

Cost of living, 26, 107-8. 

Cotton, import, 26,167 ; industry, 26, 
141, 165, 169. 

Couchant de Mons, coalfield, 26, 132 ; 
iron and steel industry, 26, 135, 
136, 137, 

Coucke, case of, 1866, 26, 194. 

Courtrai, 26, 180, ceded to France, 
1668, 26, 179 note, and surrendered 


by 1678, 1697, 26, 179 note; linen 
industry, 26, 142; railway, 26, 9; 

' Treaty of, 1820, 26, 43 note. 

Cromweil, Oliver, Dutch war, 25, 18; 
Embassy sent: to The Hague, 1651, 
25, 17. 

Cronenburg, 26, 184; 
Dutch, 1648, 26, 184. 

Curacoa, 25, 32; restoration to Hol- 
land, 1814, 25, 45. 

Cureghem, oilcloth, &c., industry, 26, 
148. 

Custome and tariffs, 26, 168-70. 


retained by 


D. 


Daelkern, as possession of States- 
General, 27, 34. 

Dairying, 26, 114-5, 116. 

Daumont, M., and Flemish movement, 
26, 198. 

Decker, Pierre de, ministry of, 1854- 
1860, 26, 65. 

Dedel, M., Dutch Minister in London 
(1838), 25, 54, 55, 26, 61, 2'7, 17. 
Delacroix, French Ambassador, 285, 

36 


Delft, 25, 5, 6, 8. 

Démer River, 26, 85. 

Demerara, surrendered to Great 
Britain, 1814, 25, 45, 26, 205, 
206-7. 

Dendermonde, status in Barrier Treaty, 
1715, 25. 28. 

Dendre Canal, 26, 85, 88. 

Dendre River, 26, 4. 

Dendre Valley, population, 26, 11. 

Denmark, 25, 19; capitalisation of 
the Sound dues, 1856, 28, 8. 

Deventer, agricultural school, 28, 73. 

Devolution, war of, 1667, 25, 20-1. 

Deynze, silk industry, 26, 143. 

Diamond-cutting, 26, 151. 

Diekirch Gymnasium, 27, 29-30. 

Dietz, ceded to King of Prussia, 1815, 
26, 209, 27, 10-12, 38-9, 41; 
transfer to elder branch of House 
of Nassau, 1815, 27, 39. 

Dillenburg, ceded to King of Prussia, 
1815-17, 27, 10-12, 38-9, 41, 209; 
transfer to elder branch of House 
of Nassau, 1815, 27, 39. 

Dinant, 26, 180; railway, 26, 91. 

Dixmude, 26, 180. 

Dordrecht, meeting of States at, 1572, 
25, 5. | 

Douai, 26, 177; ceded to France, 1668, 
26, 179 note; League of Arras 
signed, 1579, 25, 7. | 


INDEX 


Downs, the, battle of, 1639, 25, 14. 

Drenthe, religion of, 25, 66; Stad- 
holderate, 25, 16, 29. 

Ducarne, General, conversations with 
Colonel Barnardiston, 1904, 29, 
19-20. 

Dudeldorf, annexation by -Prussia, 
1815, 26, 186. 

Dudley, Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
expedition to the Netherlands, 
1585-7, 25, 9-10. 

Dumouriez, Gen., 25, 35. 

Duncan, Admiral, defeat of Dutch 
fleet at Camperdown, 1797, 28, 36. 
Dunkirk, 26, 86; fortifications demo- 
lished and harbour filled up, 26, 
180; purchase by France from 

England, 1661, 26, 178 note. 

Diisseldorf, 27, 8. 

Dutch independence, war of, 26, 25; 
27, 34 

Dyle River, 26, 4 


E. 
East India Company, 25, 11, 15, 29-30, 
34 


East Indies, 25, 19, 20, 77, 26, 24, 
32-3, 164. 

Ecauasines limestone quarries, 26, 128. 

Echternach, annexation o! part of, by 
Prussia, 1815, 26, 186; Gymnasium, 
27, 29, 80. 

Economic conditions, Holland, 25, 
75-8; under French annexation, 
25, 40. 

Edict of toleration, 26, 34 

Education, Belgium, 26, 61, 69, 79-83, 
153-4; Holland, 25, 37, 61, 62, 
72-4; Luxemburg, 27, 26, 29, 30. 

Kecloo, hemp and jute industry, 26, 
142, 

Egmont, 25, 4, 26, 23. 

Eighty Yeare’ War, conclusion of, by 
Treatv of Miinster, 1648, 25, 15. 

Electrical plant industry, 26, 138. 

Elizabeth, Queen, expedition to Hol- 
land, 25, 9, 28, 17; and the sea 
beggars, 25, 5; ‘sovereignty of the 
United Provinces offered to, but 
refused, 25, 9 

Eleenborn military camp, 26, 187. 

Emigration, Belgium, scarcity of, 26, 
14. 

Emma, Princess, of Waldeck-Pyrmont, 
matriage with William III, 1879, 
25, 60; regency of, 1890-8, 25, 
62-3. : 


vil 


Engines, motors, pumps, &c. 26, 137. 

Engis, zinc and lead deposits, 26, 128 ; 
zinc works, 26, 140, 155. 

England, see Great Britain. 

Escaut River, see Scheldt. 

Essequibo, surrendered to Great 
Britain, 1814, 26, 45, 26, 205, 
206-7. 

Eterna] Edict, the, 1667, 25, 20,21... 

Ettelbriick, agricultural institute, 27, 
30 


Eugene, Prince, of Savoy, 25, 26, 26, 
27, 31 

Eupen, Francois d’, 26, 208. 

Eupen, 26, 184; retained by Dutch, 
1648, 26, 184. 

Exclusion, Act of, 25, 18; rescinded, 
1660, 25, 19. 

Exports, 26, 163-5. 

Eysden, coal mines near, 26, 157. 


KF, 


Fagel, M., Dutch Minister in London, 
convention with Lord Castlereagh, 
1814, 25, 45-6, 

Falck, M., Dutch Minister in London, 
1831, 29, 4. 

Falkenburg, as possession of States. 
General, 2'7, 34. 

Famenne, the, agricultural industry, 
26, 115; population density, 26, 
11. . 


Farnese, Alexander, see Parma. 

Ferdinand, brother of Charlos V, 26, 
22. 

Ferdinand, Cardinal Infante, Go- 
vernor-Genera] of the Netherlands, 
1633, 26, 24 

Ferdinand, King of Aragon, 26, 18 
note. 

Ferdinand III, Emperor, 25, 15. 

Finance, Belgium, 25, 170-6; Hol- 
land, 25, 56, 62, 71-2, 75-8. 

Firearms industry, 26, 138-9. 

Fish, import, 26, 167. - 

Fisheries, 26, 121-2. 

Flanders, Act of Abjuration, 1581, 
25, 8, 9; as Burgundian State 
under Charles V, 26, 19; conquests 
in, concession to the Dutch, 1648, 
25, 15, 26, 25; Count of, Duke of 
Anjou, 1582, 25, 8; as Fief of 
France, 26, 19, renunciation of 
claims by French King, 1435, 26, 
20; part of cost of garrisons of 
Barrier Towns: to be mortgage | on 
revenues of, 25, 28. 


vill 


Flanders, Dutch, Belgian claim to, 
ba 1830, 26, 188; ceded to France, 


1795, 25, 35, 26, 182, 28, 4; ceded | 
to the States-General by Treaty of | 


Minster, 1648, 26, 25, 28, 2, 3; 
conquered by French, 1747, 26, 
30 


Flanders, East, 26, 2. 
Flanders, South, brick earth, 26, 
129. ve 
Flanders, West, agricultural labour, 
26,107. 
Flax, 26, 109, 113, 114, 165, 167. 
Flemings, 28, 6. 
Fiemish, 26, 7. 
Flemish movement, 26, 6, 7, 187-99. 
Fleurus, iron ore deposits, 26, 127. 
Flushing, capture by the Sea Beg- 
gars, 1572, 25, 5, 28, 2,17; capture 
by English and destruction of torti- 
fications, 1809, 28, 17-18; English 
garrison, 1585-1614, 28, 17; fortifi- 
cation, 28, 16, 17, 18; French 
garrison, 1795, 26, ‘182, 25, 35, 28, 
4, 17; handed to Queen Elizabeth 
as pledge for repayment of expenses, 
1588, 25, 9; 
28, 17-J8; importance of, 28, 17; 
improvement of harbour, 1865-73, 
1875, 28, 18; railway to Rosen- 
_dael, controversy re right of Dutch 
to construct dyke for, 1851, 28, 9-10. 
Fodder-crops, 26, 114, 115. 


Foéhr, M., representative of Luxem- — 


burg at Berlin, 1870, 27, 48. 
Fontainebleau, Treaty of 1785, 26, 33, 
182; 27, 34, 28, 4. _ 
Food-stuffs, import, 26, 167. 
Forest, silk industry, 26, 143. 
Forestry, 26, 116-8. 
Foréts, Département des, 26, 34, 27,7. 
France, 25, 45; alliance with, 1635, 25, 
14; Belgian Netherlands and United 
Provinces conquered by, 1792, 1795, 
26, 34, 28, 4,17; and Belgian neu- 
trality, 26, 57 note, 68; Belgian 
trade with, 26, 168, 164, 165, 166, 
167, 168; . cession of Island of 
Guadaloupe to, by Sweden, 1814, 
26, 206; closure to imports from 
Holland, 1808, 25, 38.; Compagnie 
de l'Est, 26, 66, 27, 23-4; domina- 
tion, in Holland and _ Belgium, 
" 1795-1818, 25, 85-41, 26, 34-5, 188, 
27, 7; gaims and losses in the 
- Netherlands, history of, 26, 177-82. 
incorporation of Holland, 1810-13, 
25, 39-40; and Luxemburg. neu- 
_ trality,.2'7, 22, 46, 48; overtures re 
Luxemburg, 1867, 26, 66, 27, 21; 


began 


history of, since 1572, — 


INDEX 


reyolution, 25, 35; secret negotia- 
tions with, by William II for re- 
newal of war, 25, 16; Treaty with, - 
1810, 25, 39; war with Prussia, 
1870, 26, 66, 67, 27, 23-4; wars 
with, 25, 20-8, 30, 35, 52, 54, 26, 
55, 5Q, 27, 8. | 

Franchise, Belgium. 26, 64, 70, 78—9 ; 

_ Holland, 25, 68, 67; Luxemburg 
27, 28. - 

Francis II, Emperor, 1797, 26, 34. 

Francis I, Emperor of Austria, 26, 38 ; 
Treaty with William I, 1815, 26, 
43 note. 

Frankfort, German. National As- 
sembly, 1848, 27, 36; Treaty of, 
1816, 26, 210; Treaty of, 1871, 
27, 24. ; 

Frederick II[, Emperor, 26, 18. 

Frederick, II, King of Prussia, invasion 

of Silesia, 1740, 25, 30. 

Frederick, Prince, of the Netherlands, 
Act of Indemnity to, 1816, 2'7, 14, 
41, 

Frederick, Prince of Nassau, 25, 49, 
26, 49, 27, 44. 45. 

Frederick, Prince of Orange, death, 
1881, 25, 60. 

Frederick Henry (? of Nassau), Prince 
of Orange, Stadholderate of, 1625-47, 
25, 13-14; military successes of, 

26, 14, 26, 25, 27, 34, 28, 2. 

Frederick William II, King of Prussia, 
26, 36, 27, 11; intervention of, 
1787, 25, 34. 

Frederick William III, King of 
Prussia, 25, 41, 26, 36, 27, 11. 

“ Free Corps,’ 25, 34, 35. 

Free trade, Dutch policy, 25, 76-8. 

“French tury,” 25, 8. 

French interests in Belgium, 
154. 

Frére-Orban, M., Belgian Liberal 
leader, 26, 65; Ministries of, 
1860-70, 1878, 26, 65-7, 68, 79, 

.. 190. 

Frisians, William IV, accepted as Stad- 
holder, 25, 29. 

Friesland, as Burgundian State under 
Charles V, 26, 19; religion of, 
25, 4, 66; Stadhalderate, 25, 9-10, 
16; Union of Utrecht signed, 1579, 
25, 7. Lees 

Friesland, Lord of, Duke of Anjou, 
1582, 25, 8. . | 

Fruit-growing industry, 26, 110. 

Fundawental Law of Holland (Grond- 

wet), 1814, 25, 41-2, 67, 26, 40 
note; revisions, 25, 47, 67, 26, 41, 


26, 


28, 13, 35. 
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Furnes, canal to Ambacht, 26, 85; 
ceded to France, 1668, 26, 179 note, 
and surrendered by, 1713, 1714, 26, 
170 note; status in Barrier Treaty, 
1715, 25, 58. 


Gd. 
Geer Valley, straw-hat industry, 26, 
1 


Geete River, 26, 4. 

Gelderland, 26, 131; Act of Abjura- 
tion, 1581, 25, 8,9; anrexation of 
parts to Prussia, 1 1714, 1815, 25, 48, 
26, 43, 182; as Burgundian State 
under Charles V, 26,19; cession of 
part to France, 1795, 1810, 25, 35, 
39; Duke of, Duke of Anjou, 1582, 
25, 8; as fief of the Empire, 26, 
19; French retreat from, 1673, 28, 
22; oath of allegiance to Albert and 
Isabel, 1598, 26, 24, 27,6; religion 
of, 25, 66; Stadholderate, 25, 
13-14, 16, 22,29; Union of Utrecht 
signed, 1579, 25, 7. 

Gembloux, battle of, 1578, 28, 7. 

“ Generality lands,’ 25, 15, 26, 25, 
182. 

Gérard, Marshal, invasion of Belgium, 
26, 55, 59. 

Gerlacke, M. de, President of the 
National Congress, July 1831, 27, 
16. 

German economic penetration in Bel- 
gium, 26, 158-62. 

German interests in Belgium, 26, 
154-8. 

Germanic Confederation Grand Alli- 
ance, 25, 25. 

Germanic Diet, decree incorporating 
Limburg in Confederation, 1839, 27, 
34-5; position re XXIV articles, 
26, 33; representation of Luxem- 
burg, 1848, 2'7, 19-20. 

Germany, see also Prussia; Belgian 
trade with, 26, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
167, 168; Zollverein, admission of 
Luxemburg, 1845, 27, 19. 

Ghent, ambiguous position as Belgian 
port, 26, 4, 25; canals, 26, 85, 86, 
89; Chamber ‘of Commerce, 26, 
151; communal schools, 26, 81; 
Flemish movement, 26, 195, 196; 
industries, 26, 135, 136, 137, 138, 
141, 14)-2, 142, 148, 150; language 
and dialects, 26, 190, 198; as manu- 
facturing centre under William I, 
26, 44; nursery gardens, 26, 110; 
pacification of, 1576, 25, 6, 26, 23 ; 


port, 26, 89, 101; Royal Athenée, 
26, 83; States-General, meeting of, 
26,17; University, 26, 83, 189-90; 
““Vooruit,” 26, 202, 203. 

Ghent and district, population, 26, 
10-11. 

Girders, boilers, &c., conerucnons a 26, 
135-6. 

Givet, see Charlemont. 

Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E., 26, 


Glass industry, 26, 148. 

Glass-sand, 26, 129. 

Goats, 26, 111. 

Goes, M. Van der, leader -of the Dutch 
** Social - democratic © Workmen’s 
Party,’ 26, 70. 


_ Goethals, M., case of, 1866, 26, 194. 


Gogel, M., financier, 25, 37, 38. 

Gomarists, 25, 13. 

Grammont, 26, 11 

Grand Alliance, 25, 24~5, 25, 27, 26, 
27. 

Grande Nétle River, 26, 85. 

Granville, Lord, 26, 67, 27, 48. 

Gravelines, ceded to France, 1659, 26, 
178 note. 

Great Britain, alliance with United 
Provinces and Sweden, 1668, 28, 
20-1; and Belgian neutrality, 26, 
57 note, 67-8; convention with 
lJolland re Dutch colonies, 1814, 
25, 45-6; “Eight Articles of Lon- 
don” accepted by, 1814, 27, 12-13; 
Grand Alliance, 25, 24-5, 27, 26, 
27; guarantee of neutrality of 
Luxemburg, 1867, 27, 22, 46; mari- 
time and commercial rivalry with, 
25, 19; memorandum addressed by 
British Cabinet to Allied Sovereigns, 
October 1813, 26, 36, 203-4; Navi- 
gation Act, 25, 17-18, 19-20 
negotiations re Belgium, 1830, see 
London Conference; revolution, 
1689, 25, 24; support of William 
of Orange, 1814, 25, 41, 26, 36, 27, 
8; trade with, 26, 165-8; treaty 
with Prussia, 1788, 25, 34; wars 

with, 25, 17-23, 32, 35-6, 35-87. 

Grey, Sir Edward, 28, 16, 29, 21. 

Groningen, agricultural school, 26, 
73; as Burgundian State under 
Charles V, 26, 19; religion of, 25, 
66; University, 25, 73. 

Groningen district, Stadholderate, 25, 
16, 29; Union of Utrecht, 1579, 
signed, 25, 7. 

Groot, Pieter de, 25, 22. 

Groote Privilegie, Charter, 1477, 26, 
17. 
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Guadaloupe, island of, cession to 
France by Sweden, 1814, 26, 45, 
206 


Gueux de Mer, see Sea Beggars. 
Gustavus Adolphus, death, 25, 14. 


H. 

eee House of, 26, 5, 18, 
177, 

Hadamas, 27, 41; ceded to King of 
Prussia, 1815, 26, 209, 27, 38-9; 
transfer to elder branch of House of 
Nassau, 1815, 27, 39. 

Hague, The, Peace Congress, 1899, 
25, 63; William of Orange at, 1813, 
25,40; return of William V, 1787, 
25, 34; Treaty, 1793, 25, 35. 

Hainaut province, 26, 214; agricul- 
tural labour, 26, 107; brick-earth, 
26, 129; as Burgundian State 
under Charles V, 26, 19; French 
dominion, 26, 26; industries, 26, 
137, 141; League of Arras, 1579, 
signed, 25, 7; population density, 
26, 11. 

Halanzy, iron-ore field and industry, 
26, 126, 133. 

Hall, F. A. van, Dutch Minister of 
Finance, 25, 56, 76-7. 

Hamburg, 26, 86. 

Hamme, industries, 26, 144, 145. 

Hamont, zinc works, 26, 140. 

Hardenburg, 26, 37. 

Hasselt, canal, 26, 85, 88; railway, 
26, 91; Royal Athénée, 26, 83. 

Hautrage, industries, 26, 148, 149. 

Havre, 26, 86. 

Havré, glass sand, 26, 129. 

Hay and grass, 26, 108. 

Heemskerk, Jan, Ministries of, 1866-8. 
25, 58, 59, 60. 

Heemskerk, Th., Ministry of, 25, 
64-5, 78. 

Heinsius, Antony, Grand Pensionary 
of Holland, 25, 24, 26, 27, 29. 

Hellensberg, 26, 209. 

Hemp growing, 26, 114. 

Henry, Count of Luxemburg, killed 
(1288), 27, 4 note. 

Henry IV, Count of Luxemburg, 
elected Emperor, 1308, 27, 4. 

Henry V, Emperor, 27, 34. 

Henry, Prince (brother of King 
William III), Stadholder of Luxem- 
burg, 1850-1872, 25, 60; 27, 20, 
45. 


Henry, Prince, of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, marriage with Queen 
Wilhelmina, 1901, 25, 64. 

Herbenmont quarries, 26, 129. 

Herenthals, machine construction, 26, 
136. 

Herstal, iron and steel industry, 26, 
138. , 

’*s Hertogenbosch (Bois-le-Duc), canal, 
26, 85, 88, 89; capture by Frederick 
Henry, 1629, 25, 14; possession 
confirmed to United Provinces, 1648, 
26, 25. 

Herve plateau, 25, 3; agricultural 
industry, 26, 114-5; population 
density, 26, 11. 


_ Hesbaye, 26, 3; agricultural industry, 


26, 112, 114, 119 note; brick-earth, 
26,129; population density, 26, 11. 

Hesdin, ceded to France, 1659, 26, 
178 note. 

Hides, import, 26, 127, 167. 

Hoboken, 26, 106; industries, 26, 
135, 186, 189. 

Hogendorp, M. van, President of Com- 
mittee to draw up Fundamental 
Law, 1814, 25, 41; President of 
Commission for modification of the 
Grondwet, 1815, 25, 47. 

Holland, see also 28, contents; 
blockade by Franco-British fleet, 
1832, 25, 58, 26, 59; boundaries 
as defined by Protocol, January 
183), 26, 51-6, 28, 6; convention 
of 1843, 26, 216; as Burgundian 
State under Charles V, 26, 19; 
as fief of the Empire, 26, 19; 
kingdom of, formed, 1806, 28, 5; 
separation from Belgium, 1831, 25, 
50-5, 26, 50-60, 183, 27, 15, 16-17, 
31-3, 42-3, 28, 6-8, 9-11, 14-15, 
29,1, 2,12, 17; sovereign position 
of, Grondwet, 25, 42, 47, 26, 41; 
Stadholder, abolition of office, 1667, 
25, 20, office made hereditary in 
male and female line of House of 
Nassau, 25, 30; treaties with 
Belgium, 26, 214-6, union with 
Belgium, 26, 35-48, 2'7, 8-9, 12, 13, 
28, 5. 

Hollandsche Diets, canal, 26, 87. 

Holy Roman Empire, dissolution, 26, 
22. : 


Hoorn, 26, 4, 26, 23. 

Hops, 26, 1138, 114. 

Horse-breeding, 26, 111, 1165. 

Hosiery and lace import, 26, 144. 

Houten, Samuel van, lutcoh Liberal 
leader, 25, 62-3; as Minister of the 
Interior, 26, 63. 


e 
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Hulst, besieged and captured by 
Frederick Henry, 1645, 25, 14, 
28, 2; possession confirmed to 

United Provinces, 1648, 26, 25; 
retained by Dutch, 1648, 26, 181, 

Huy, machine construction, 26, 136 ; 
Royal Athénée, 26, 3. 


I, 


Imports, Belgium, 26, 165-8. 

India, Belgian trade with, 26, 167. 

Indian Archipelago, Dutch possessions 
in, restored, 1814, 25, 465. 

International Syndicate (Metallgesell- 
schaft of Frankfort, Beer, Sond- 
heimer & Co., and Aron Hirsch 
& Co.), 26, 160-1. 

International Wireless 
Commission, 26, 98. 

Trelles, Royal Athénée, 26, 83. 

Iron ores, 26, 126-8, 129. 

Iron pyrites, 26,129. - 

Iron production, 26, 130. 

Iron and steel import, 26, 167; 
industry, 26, 126-7, 133-4, 165. 
Isabel, Infanta, Archduke of the 

Netherlands, joint sovereign of the 
Netherlands, 25, 12, 26, 23-4, 32, 
191-2, 27, 6; as Regent, 1621-33, 
26, 24. 
Isabel, Queen of Castile, 26, 18 note. 
Italy, Belgian trade with, 26, 164. 
Ittervoordt, 26, 215. 


Telegraphy 


J. 


Jagow, Herr von, on Belgian neutrality 
and German violation of, 29, 18. 

James II, of England, 25, 24, 

Jametz ceded to F rance, 1659, 26,178 
note. 

Jansenists, in Holland, 1909, 25, 66. 

Japan, Belgian trade with, 26, 164. 

Java, restoration to Holland, 1814, 25, 
45 


Jeanne, heiress of Brabant and 
Luxemburg, 27, 4. 

Jemappes, iron and steel industry, 26, 
138. 

Jerome, King of Westphalia, 25, 38. 

Jews, Belgium, subsidy to Ministers, 
1918, 26, 77; in Holland, 1909, 25, 
66. 


John, Don, of Austria, Pacification of 
Ghent accepted and “ The Perpetual 
Edict ” signed, 1577, 25, 6; death, 
25, 7. 

John, Count, of Nagsau, 25, 7, 9. 

John William Friso, Stadholder of 
Friesluad and Groningen, 25, 25-6; 
death, 1711, 25, 29. 

Jonghe, M. de, deputation to Chau- 
mont, 1814, 26, 38 note. 

Joseph I, Emperor, death, 1711, 25, 

26. 


Joseph II, Emperor, as Sovereign of 
the Netherlands, 1780-90, 25, 33, 
26, 33-4, 182, 28, 3-4. 

Juana, Infante. of Spain, marriage 
with Philip the Fair, 26, 18. 

Juliana, Princess, birth of, 1909, 25, 64. 

Jungbluth, General, Chief of the 
Belgian General Staff, conversation 
with Lieut.-Colonel Bridges, 29, 21. 


K. 


Kaiserslautern, 26, 180. 

Kappeyne, M., Dutch Minister, 
Education Act of, 1878, 25, 68. 

Kareman, case of, 1863, 26, 194. 

Katanga, South Congo, 26, 12. 

Kleingoors, Dutch Admiral, 26, 59. 

Knocke, Fort de, 26, 179; status in 
Barrier Treaty, 1715, 25, 28. 

Kol, M. van, leader of the 
“Social Democratic 
Party,” 25, 69-70. 

Kolkman, Dr. M. J., Dutch Minister 
of Finance, 25, 65, 78. 

Kruger, President, in Holland, 25, 64. 

Krychingen, 26, 21. 

Kuyper, Dr. Abraham, leader of Dutch 
anti-revolutionary party, 25, 59, 61, 
Ls 68 ; Ministry of, 25, 64, 69, 77, 

8. 


Dutch 
Workmen’s 


L. 


La Louvieére, industries, 26, 133, 136, 
148 

La Pauve, proposed new fishing port, 
26, 121-2. 

Laeken, 26, 98S. 

Lambermo:.t, Baron, and capitalisa- 
tion of tolls of the Scheldt, 1863, 
26, 65. 

Land tenure, Belgium, 26, 118-21. 

Landrecies, ceded to F rance, 1659, 26, 
178 note. 


X11 


Languages, Belgium, 26, 7-9, 7}, 
187-97, 197-9; Flemish dialects, 26, 
197-9; Luxemburg, 27, 30. 

Laon, 26, 90. 

Le Cateau, 
26, 90. 

Le Quesnoy, ceded to France, 1659, 
26, 178 note. 

Lead deposits and lead ore, 26, 128, 

129. 


railway communication, 


Lead works, 26, 140. 

League of Armed N eutrality, 25, 32. 

Lebeau, M., 26, 64. 

Lebrun, Charles, Governor of Holland, 
1810-38, 25, 39, 40. 

Ledeganck, 26, 191. 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, see 
Dudley, Robert. 

Leipzig, battle of, 1813, 25, 40, 26, 36. 

Lens coalfield, 26, 123. 

Leopold I, brother of Joseph II, 
accession, 1790, 26, 34. 

Leopold, of Saxe Coburg (Leopold I), 
cundidature for throne of Belgium, 
1831, 26, 52-3; proposals re Belgian 
neutrality, 29,12; elected King of 
the Belgians, 1831, 25, 51, 26, 53, 
27,15; oath taken to new Vonstitu- 
tion at Brussels, July 1831, 25, 51, 
26, 54, 27,16; attitude re XVITI 
Articles, 25, 51, 26, 54, 27, 16, 31, 
re XXIV Articles, 26, 56-7, 62, 27, 
18, 33; marriage with Orleans 
princess, 1832, 26, 57; rule of, 
1831-1865, 26, 63-5. 

Leopold II, King of Belgium, 1865- 
1909, 26, 65-76; influence of and 
development of Belgium and the 
Congo, 26, 72-6. 

Lesse River, 26, 5, 85. 

Lessines, 26, 11. 

Leuchtenberg, Duke of, as candidate 
for Belgian throne, 1831, 26, 52. 
Lewis Ernest, Duke of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, see Brunswick-Wolf- 

cubiittel. 

Leyden, siege of, and relief on Oct. 1, 
1574, 25,5; University. 26, 73-4. 

Liberal Party, Belgium, 26, 64, 67, 
69, 71-2. 

Librament ‘railway, 26, 91. 

Liefkenshoek fort, ceded to Dutch, 
1664, 26,181; given up to Joseph II, 
1784, 26, 182; refusal of Dutch to 
evacuate, 1832, 25, 54, 26, 59, 
60. 

Litge, 26, 214, 27, 8, 26; unnexation 
of part to Prussia, 1815, 25, 48, 26, 
43, 186; Banques populaires, 26, 
153; canal, 26, 88, 89; Chamber 
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of Commerce, 26, 151; coalfield, 
26, 123, 124; fortification of, 26, 
73; industries, 26, 133, 135, 136, 
137, 138, 138-9, 146, 148, 149-50; 
161 ; insurrection, 1830, 26, 49; as 
manufacturing centre under William 
I, 26, 44; phosphates, 26, 129; 
Prince Bishopric of, 25, 47, 26, 19, 
43, 182, 208; railway communica- 
tions, 26,91; Royal Athénée, 26, 
83; Universal Exhibition, 1905, 26, 
196; University, 26, 83, 189-90. 
Liége district, agricultural ‘labour, 26, 
07; iron ore deposits, 26, 127; 
language, 26,8; population, 26, 10. 

Lierre, Dutch school, 26, 189. 

Lieven, and neutrality of Belgium, 29, 
3, 7. 

Lifting and transporting machine con- 
struction, 26, 137-8. 

Light railways, 26, 90, 95-7. 

Ligny, iron-ore deposits, 26, 127. 

Lille, 26, 90, 177; ceded to France, 
1668, 26, 179 note ; Dutch garrison, 
25, 27 ; League ‘of Arras, 1579, 
signed, 25, 7. 

Lillo port, 26, 181; given up to 
Joseph II, 1784, 26, ‘182; refusal of 
Dutch to evacuate, 1832, 25, ‘54, 26, 
59, 60. 

Limburg, see also 27 contents; 26, 54, 
60, 61, 184, 214; ngricultural labour, 
26, 107; annexation by Dukes of Bra- 
bant, 27, 4, 34; annexation of part 
to Prussia, 1815, 25, 48, 26, 43; 
area between Aachen and, language, 
26,9; ss Burgundian State under 
Charles V, 26, 19; cession of por- 
tion by Belgium, 1831, 25, 53, 26, 
56, 183, 27, 16, 17-1%, 31-5; Dutch 
rights, history of, 27, 34; oath of 
allegiance to Albert and Isabel, 1598, 
26, 24, 27, 6; relations with Hol- 
land and Germany, 27, 35-6; re 
ligion of, 25, 66; severance trom 
Germany, 1867, 25, 58, 26, 36; 
Spanish ownership, 26, 181. 

Limburg, Dutch, cession to the French, 
1795, 25, 35, 26, 182. 

Limestone quarries, 26, 128-9. 

Linen yarn, import, 26, 142. 

Live-stock, 26, 110-2, 113; import, 
26, 167. 

Loftus, Lord A., 27, 48. 

Lommel, zinc works, 26, 140. 

London Conferences, 1814, 25, 44, 27, 
8-9; 1830-1, 25, 50-1, 26, 50-60, 
183, 185, 210-4, 27, 15, 42, 28, 5-6, 
7-8, 19, 20, 29, 2-8; 1867, 26, 58, 
27; 21-2, 36. 
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London, Conventions of, 1814 and 
1815, with Netherlands, 25, 45, 26, 
205-7 ; 1815, with Netherlands and 
Russia, 26, 207-8; 1833, with 
Austria, Prussia, Russia and France, 
26, 54, 26, 60, 27, 38; 1833, with 
France and Holland, 26, 214. 

London, Eight articles of, 2'7, 12-13. 

London, Treaties of 1839, Belgium and 
Holland, 25, 55-6, 26, 62, 185, 27, 
18-9, 33, 42-3, 29, 17; 1842, 25, 
56; 1867, 27, 22, 28, 46-7. 

Longuy, ceded to France 1668, 26, 
179 note. 

Lorraine, 25, 3, 26, 156, 27, 3, 34. 

Louis XIV of France, 25, 24-5, 25, 

- 26; 26, 26, 27, 28-30, 178; claim 
to Belgic Netherlands, 25, 20-1; 
Secret Treaty with Charles II of 
England, 1671, 25, 21. 

Louis Napoleon, King of Holland, 
1806-1810, 25, 37-9, 28, 5. 

‘Louis Philippe, King of France, 25, 
57, 26, 48, 51-2, 57-8, 20, 6. 

Louvain, canal to Rupel, 26, 88; 
Collegium Philosophicum, 26, 46; 
dislects 26, 198; fruit and vege- 
table farms, 26, 110; iron and steel 
industry, 26, 135, 136; railway 
communications, 26, 91, 92; royal 
Athénée, 26, 83; taken by Prince of 
Orange, August 1831, 25, 52, 26, 
55, 27,16; University, 26, 83, 189- 
90 


Luné€ville, Treaty of, 1801, 27, 7. 

Luttre, railway, 26, 91. 

Luxemburg, see als7 2'7 contents; Wil- 
liam, Grand Duke of, 1905, 27, 24, 
26, 35, 184, 185, 208, 214, 29, 5, 15; 
admission into German Zollverein, 
1845, 27, 19; agricultural labour, 
26, 107; annexation of part to 
Prussia, 1815, 25, 438, 26, 43, 
185, 209-10, 27, 10-12, 38-9; 
Belgian trade with, 26, 167; 
boundaries, convention for  de- 
termining, 18438, 26, 216; as 
Burgundian State, 26, 19, 27, 27,6, 
34; connection with German Con- 
federation dissolved. 1867, 27, 22; 
Constituent Assembly, 1848, 27,19; 
constitution, 27, 19-20. 45; Council 
of State (Staatsrat), 2'7, 20, 27; 
Decree establishing separate ad- 
ministration for, 1830, 27, 41; 
Dutch war, 1672, 25,22; Executive 
Government, 27, 27; as fief of the 
Empire, 26,19; fortress, dismantled 
by Treaty of 1867, 27, 22, 23; as 
French Department, 27, 7, 34; 
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* 

French dominion, 26, 26; French 
overtures re, 1867, 26, 66, 27, 21; 
fusion with the Netherlands, recog- 
nition by King of Prussia, 27, 14; 
German violation of neutrality and 
occupation, 1914, 2'7, 25; govern- 
ment of by college of Ministers, 27, 
19; Grand Duke, position of, 27, 
26-7; grant of part as hereditary 
possessions to King of the Nether- 
lands, 1815, 26, 42, 2'7, 10; gym- 
nasium, 27, 29-30; hatred of 
Prussians, 27, 30; insurrection, 
1830, 26, 49, 27, 14-15; iron ore 
deposits, 26, 128; language, 27, 30; 
legislative chambers, 27, 27-8; 
military organisation, 27, 28; neu- 
trality of, declaration, 1867, 25, 
58-9, 27, 22, 28, 46-7, 29, 18; 
declaration made by France and 
Prussia to respect, 1870, 27, 48; 
oath of allegiance to Albert 
and Isabel, 1598, 26, 24, 27, 6; 
political conditions, 27, 26-8; popu- 
lation, density, 26, 10; position as 
part of the Netherlands, 26, 29; 
Prussian garrison, 27, 20; public 
education, 27, 29, 30; quarries, 26, 
129; railway communications, 26, 
91; railways, undertaking not to 
use for transport of war material, 
1782, 1902, 27, 24; German viola- 
tion of, 1914, 2'7, 25; religious con- 
ditions, 27, 26; representation in 
German diet, 1848, 27, 19-20; a 
Sovereign State of Germanic Con- 
federation under William, King of 
Holland by Treaty of 1839, 27, 
18-9; sovereignty of, cession of 
Nassau estates to Prussia by 
William I in exchange for, 25, 
46, ; stutus in connection with sepa- 
ration of Belgium and Holland, 25, 
51, 53, 26, 51, 53-54, 56, 60, 61, 
211, 212, 27, 15, 16-18, 31-5, 42; 
status of, after union of Holland 
and Belgium, 27, 13-14; surrendered 
by France, 1697, 26, 179 note; 

rand Duke of, convention with 
Duke of Nassau, 1839, 27, 34; 
William, Grand Duke of, 1905, 2'7, 24. 
Lynden van Sandenburgh, Count van, 

Ministry of, 1879-83, 25, 60. 
Lys Canal, 28, 2, 4, 6. 
Lys River, 26, 84, 85, 177. 


Maanen, M. van, Minister of Justice, 
26, 47, 48. 
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Maastricht, 26, 64, 60, 181, 182, 183, 
213, 215, 27, 31, 82, 35, 36; canals, 
26, 85, 88, 89; capture by Frederick 
Henry of Orange, 1632, 25, 14, 
27, 34; cession to Holland, 1831, 
26, 56; claim of Joseph IT to, 25, 
33, 26, 182; possession confirmed to 
United Provinces, 1648, 25, 15, 26, 
25; as possession of States-General, 
27, 34; railway, 26, 91. 

Machinery construction, 26, 136.7. 
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Mackay, Baron, Ministry of, 25, 62, 
72. 


Madrid, Treaty of, 1526, 26, 177. 

Magglesland, agricultural industry, 
26, 114; population density, 26, 
11. 

Malabar, 26, 20. : 

Malines (Mechlin), as Burgundian 
State under Charles V. 26, 19; 
Central Court of Justice established 
by Charles the Bold, 26, 17; fruit 
farms, 26, 110; iron and _ steel 
industry, 26, 135, 186; Royal 
Athénée, 26, 83. 

Malmédy, 26, 184; annexation by 
Prussia, 1815, 26, 186, 208; lan- 
guage, 26, 9. 

Mangolds, 26, 109. 

Mannheim 26, 87, 89. 

Manufactures, imports, 26, 168, 169. 

Marble quarries, 26, 128-9. 

Margaret of Maele, Countess of 
Flanders, Brabant and Limburg be- 
queathed to, 1390, 27, 4. 

Margaret of Savoy, Governor-General 
of the Netherlands, 1507-30, 26, 
18-19, 20, 27, 5. : 

Maria Therosa, Empress, 25, 30, 26, 
31. 

Marie Adelaide, Grand Duchess of 
Luxemburg, 1912, 27, 25. 

Marie Christine, Archduchess, Go- 
vernor-General of the Netherlands, 
1780. 

Marie Henriette, Archduchess of 

_ Austria, marriage to King Leopold 
IT, 26, 65, 

Marienburg, 26, 180, 181; fortress 
ceded to France, 1659, 26, 178 note, 
179. 

Maritime plain, cultivation methods, 
26, 113. 

Market-gardening, 26, 110. 

Marlborough, Duke of, 26, 27; as 
Captain-General of the Union, 25, 
26, 27. 

Marne, River, 26, 87. 

Marx, Karl, 25, 69. 
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Maye of auureunty (1477-82), 26, 

17-18, 

Mary, pace Royal, marriage with 
William, 1641, 25, 14, 


Mary, Princess, marriage with 
William IIT of Orange, 1677, 
25, 23. 


Mary, Queen of Hungary, Governor 
of the Netherlands, 1530-55, 26, 
19, 20-1, 27, 5. 

Mary Elizabeth, Archduchess, Go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, 1725-41, 
26, 31. 

Mastgat Canal, 26, 87. 

Matuszewic, M., proposals re neutrality 
of Belgium, 1830, 29, 4. 

Maubeuge, ceded to France, 1678, 26, 
179 note. 

Maurice, Count, of Nassau, Presiding 
Councillor of Council of State, 
1584, 25, 9; as Stadholder and 
Captain and Admiral-General of 
Holland and Zeelund, 1585, 265, 
10-13; Stadholder of all Provinces 
but Friesland from 1588, 25, 11; 
Sluis captured, 1605, 28, 2; death, 
1625, 25, 13. 

Maximilian I, Emperor of Austria, 
25, 20, 26, 18, 27, 5. 

Maximilian Emanuel, 
Bavaria, 26, 28. 

Mazarin, Cardinal, 26, 178. 

Meat, imports and exports, 26, 112, 
119. 

Mechlin, see Malines. 

Medway, Dutch raid on, 1667, 25, 20 

Meester, M. de, Ministry of, 1905- g, 
25, 64. 

Menin, 26, 179; railways, 26, 90; 
status in Barrier Treaty, 1715, 25, 


Elector of 


Mercantile Marine, Belgian, 26, 102, 
104. 

Metz, Bishop of Luxemburg under 
episcopal jurisdiction of, 1785-1801, 
27, 26. 

Meuse, River, 25, 14, 42, 43, 26. 2, 3, 
25, 37, 56, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
177, 180, 181, 183, 185, 204, 208, 

209, 214-5, 27, 8, 31, 32; canalisa- 

_ tion question, 26, 184; free navi- 
gation, 25, 35, 54, 26, 60; system, 
26, 4-5. 

Meuse Inférieure, department of, 26, 

_ 182, 183, 

Meuse valley, coalfields, 
industries, 26, 133, 148. 

Mineral products, 26, 147. 

Mons, 26, 180; canals, 26, 86, 87,89; 

_ industries, 26, 137, 148; language, 


26, 63; 
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26, 8; light railways, 26, 90; 
phosphates, 26, 129; railway com- 

_ munication, 26, 90; Royal Athénée, 
26, 83. 

Mont, M. Paul de, 26, 196. 

Montdidier, 26, 177. 

Montfort, ceded to the States, 1715, 
25, 28. 

Montigny, 26, 156. 

Montjoie; language, 26, 9. 

Montmédy, ceded to France, 1659, 
26, 178 note, 179. 

Moresnet-Montzen, neutrality of small 
patch of land, 1815-1914, 26, 186. 

Moselle river, 25, 42, 26, 37, 185, 210, 
27, 8,9, 10, 38, 40. 

Mouscron, cotton-weaving, 26, 141. 

Miinster, ecclesiastical State of war 
with, 1672-4, 25, 21-3. 

Minster, Treaty of, 1648, 25, 15, 23, 
26, 25, 32, 181, 27, 34, 28, 2. 

Musson, iron-ore field and industry, 
26, 126, 133. 


N. 


Nagell, M. van, 25, 43, 26, 39. 

Namur, 26,179, 180, 214, 27,8; Bishop 
of Luxemburg under episcopal juris- 
diction of, after 1801, 27, 26; as 
Burgundian State under Charles V, 
26, 19; Chamber of Commerce, 26, 
155; fortification of, 1886, 26, 73; 
industries, 26, 186, 1387, 148; 
language, 26, 8; railway communi- 
cations, 26, 91; Royal Athénée, 26, 
83; treaty status, 25, 27, 28, 26, 29. 

Namur province, agricultural labour, 
26, 107; iron-ore deposits, 26, 127. 

Nancy, battle of, 26, 17. 

Naninne, glass-sand, 26, 129. 

Nantes, Eliot of Revocation, 25, 24. 

Napoleon I, 25, 36-40, 75, 26, 35, 38, 
28, 5; fortification of Flushing, 
1810, 28, 18; return from Elba, 
1815, 25, 46, 26, 40, 46, 27, 9. 

Napoleon III, 26, 66, 27, 20, 21, 23. 

Nassau, Agnates of, treaty with the 
King-Grand-Duke, 18389, 2'7, 44-5. 

Nassau, Counts of, see John and 
Maurice. 

Nassau, Duke of, convention with 
Prussia, 1815, 27, 39; convention 
with Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
1839, 27, 34. 

Nassau Family Treaties, 1783, 1814, 
27, 24, 37. 

Nassau possessions, cession to Prussia 
in exchange for Luxemburg, 1815, 


25, 46, 26, 37, 42, 209, 27, 10-12, 
38-40. 

Nassau-Weilburg, Adolphus, Duke of, 
27, 24, 44, 45. — 

National Assembly, 1796 25, 36. 

National Congress, October 1830, 25, 
50, 26, 49-50. 

National Debt, Belgium, 26, 172; 
Holland, 25, 40, 75, 76. 

Navy, Dutch, 25, 18, 19, 22, 29, 35, 36. 

Neer-Itteren, 26, 215. 

Neerhelt. zinc works, 26, 140. 

Neerwinden, battle of, 1793, 25, 35. 

Negapatam, 25, 32. 

Nemours, Duke of, as candidate for 
Belgian throne, 1831, 26, 52. 

Nesselrode, Count, Russian Chancellor 
(1830), 29, 4. 

Netherlands, see also United Nether- 
lands; Belgian trade with, 26, 
164, 166, 167, 168; declared heredi- 
tary possession of descendants of 
Emperor Charles V, 1549, 26, 22; 
freed from Imperial jurisdiction by 
Treaty of Augsburg, 1548, 26, 21; 
revolt against Philip II of Spain, 
25, 3-4, 26, 22-3. 

Neuerbourg, annexation by Prussia, 
1815, 26, 186. 

Neufchateau, 26, 180. © 

New Netherland (now New York 
State), 25, 20. 

Nicholas I, Emperor of Russia, 25, 
58, 57, 29, 3. 

Nicholas II, Emperor of Russia, 25, 
63. 

Nieuport, 26, 180; brick industry, 26, 
149; Dutch garrison, 25, 27; port, 
26,100; State School of Navigation, 
26, 153; wireless station, 26, 98. 


- Nieuwenhuis, Domela, leader of Duteh 


Socialist Party, 25, 69, 70. 
Nine Years’ War, 1688-97, 25, 24, 
Ninove, 26, 11. 


- Nordlingen, defeat of, 25, 14. 


Nothomb, M., 26, 64; secretary of 
the National Congress, July 1831, 
27, 16. 

Nymegen, 26, 34; Treaty of, 1676, 
26, 26, 28,3; Treaty of, 1678, 25, 
23, 26, 179 note, 27, 34. 

Nys, E., Belgian lawyer, 29, 1-2. 

Nyssens, Albert, 26, 70. 


oO. 


Oats, 26, 108, 110, 115, 119. 
Oberbillig, 2'7, 40. 
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Oldenbarneveldt, John van, as Advo- 
cate of Holland, 1586-1618, 25, 
10-11; twelve years’ truce, sup- 
ported by, 25, 12; quarrel with 
States-General and arrest, trial and 
execution, 25, 13. 

Orange, House of, offices of Captain 
and Admiral-General and Stad- 
holderships of Holland, Zeeland and 
Gelderland made hereditary, 1631, 
25, 15-6; exclusion from Stad- 
holdership and post of Captain- 
General, 1654, 25, 18; Crown of 
Holland made hereditary, 25, 57, 67. 

Orange, Princes of, see Alexander, 
Frederick, Frederick Henry and 
William. 

Orchards, 26, 109, 114. 

Oret, glass sand, 26, 129. 

Orloff, Count Alexis, mission to The 
Hague, 25, 53, 26, 57. 

Ostend, 26, 33; canals, 26, 85, 99, 
100; climate, 26, 5; development 
of, by King Leopold II, 26, 74; 
port, 26, 89, 99, 121; railways, 26, 
91; Royal Athénée, 26, 83 ; State 
School of Navigation, 26, 153. 

Ostend Chartered Company, attempt 
to create, 1722, 25, 29-30, 26, 32-3. 

Ottignies, railway communications, 
26, 91. 

Oudenarde, ceded to France, 1668, 26, 
179 note, and surrender by, 1678, 
26, 179 note. 

Oudinot, 25, 39. 

Oultremont, Countess d’, marriage 
with William I, 25, 56 note. 

Oure, river, 27, 10, 38, 40. 

Ourthe river, 26, 88, 27, 7. 

Ourthe, department of, 26, 184, 27, 
34. 


Overpelt, zinc works, 26, 140. 

Overyssel, as Burgundian State under 
Charles V, 26, 19; French retreat 
from, 1673, 25, 22; religion of, 25, 
66; Stadholderate, 25, 16, 22, 30. 


P. 


Paepe, Cesar de, Belgian Socialist 
leader, 26, 200. 

Paluiorston, Lord, 25, 50, 55, 26, 54, 
60, 61, 211, 27, 7, 13, 17, 29. 3, 7. 

Paper-making, 26, 150, 169. 

Paris, insurrection, J uly - August 1830, 
25, 49, 26, 48; "Treaty of, 1784, 25, 
32; Treaty of, 1814, 25, 43, 26. 
38-9, 180, 204, 27, 8, 28, 6, 13, 18, 
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19; Treaty of, 1815, 26, 43 note, 
181. 

Parma, Alexander Farnese, Duke of, 
25, 9, 10, 11, 26, 23; defeat of the 
States army at Gembloux, 1578, 25, 
7; Governor-General of the Nether- 
lands, 1578, 25, 7. 

‘Patriot ” agitation, 1784-7, 25, 33-4. 

Péronne, 26, 177. 

Perpetual Edict, the, 1577, 25, 6. 

Peru, Belgian trade with, 26, 164. 

Philip II of Spain, 26, 19, 22, 32, 
177-8, 191-2; as Sovereign of the 
N etherlands, 1555, 26, 22-3; revolt 
of the Netherlands against, 25, 3-4; 
death, 1598, 25, 11, 27, 6. 

Philip IV of Spain, 25, 20, 26, 24-5. 

mae V of Spain, 25, 26, 26, 27, 


Philip of Anjou, Netherlands _be- 
queathed to, 1700, 25, 25, 26, 26-7, 


| 27, 6-7. 
Philip th Bold, Duke. of Burgundy, 


27, 


Philip, “Count of Flanders, 26, 76. ° 


Philip the Fair, Dnke of Burgundy, 
Sovereign of the Netherlands, 149-4 - 
1506, 26, 18, 27, 5. 


- Philip ‘the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 


Philippeville, 26, 180, 181; 


1419-67, 26, 17, 20, 27, 4-5, 34. 

fortress 
ceded to France, 1659, 26, 178 note, 
179. 

Philippine, retained by Dutch, 1648, 
26, 181. 


_“ Phoenix,” Danish vessel, capture by 


Dutch in the Scheldt, 1875, 28, 15. 


_ Phosphates, 26, 129. 
| Picardy, 26, 177. 


Pickegru, invasion of Holland, 1794, 
25, 35. 


Pierson, M., Dutch Finance Minister, 


1891, 25, 62. 
Pigs, 26, 111, 115. 


_ Pirenas, M., 26, 26. 


Plate glass, 26, 162. 

Poland, 28, 19. 

Political conditions: Belgium, 26, 
77-9; Holland, 25, &8-65, 67-70; 
Luxemburg, 27, 26-8. 


: Pommercil—Antoing Canal, 26, 89. 


Ponsonby, Lord, British Minister at 
Brussels, 1831, 26, 53, 211. 
Ponthieu, country of, 26, 177. 


: Poperinghe, ceded to France, 1678, 


26, 179 note; and surrendered by, 
France, 1713, 1714, 26, 179 note; 
hop-growing near, 26, 113. 


: Population, Belgium, 26, 9-13, 107, 


158. 
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Porphyry quarries, 26, 128-9. 

Porta ey Belgium, 26, 98, 106. 

Portugal, Belgian trade with, 26, 168; 
and Grand Alliance, 25, 25 note; 
peace with, 1661, 25, 19. 

Portuguese East Africa, Belgian trade 
with, 26, 164. 

Portvliet, Tak van, Dutch Minister of 
the Interior, 1891, 25, 62-3. 

Posts, telegraphs and telephones, 26, 
97 


Potatoes, 26, 109, 110, 114, 115. 

Potter, M. de, journalist, banishment, 
1830, 26, 48. 

Pottery-clays, 26, 129. 

Pottery industry, 26, 148-9. 

Poultry farming, 26, 112. 

Pragmatic Sanction, 1549, 25, 30, 26, 
22, 35. 

Prayon zinc-works, 26, 140. 

Press, freedom of, violation, 26, 46-7. 

Prié, Marquis de, Governor of the 
Netherlands, 1719-25, 26, 31. 

Prinsterer, G@. Groen van, leader of 
Calvinist Party in Holland, 25, 
58 note, 59, 61, 68. 

pea representation, Belgium, 
26, 71. 

Protestant Union, 1579, see Utrecht, 
Union of. 

Protestants, Belgium, 26, 77; Hol- 
land, 25, 66. 

Prim, 26, 184. 

Prussia, see also Germany; annexa. 
tions of Belgian territory and con- 
vention with Duke of Nassau, 18165, 
25, 46, 26, 185-7, 27, 39; and 
Belgian neutrality, 26, 57 note, 66, 
29, 17-18; boundaries, convention 
of 1843, 26, 216; and Congress of 
Vienna, 1814. 27,9; “ Eight Articles 
of London” accepted by, 1814, 27, 
12-18; evacuation of fortress of 
Luxemburg by treaty of 1867, 27, 
22; Grand Alliance, 25, 23; in- 
vasion of Belgium, 26, 37; London 
Conferences, see that title; and 
Luxemburg neutrality, 27, 22, 46, 
44%; recognition of fusion of Luxem- 
burg with the Netherlands, 27, 14; 
requested to occupy disputed parte 
of Luxemburg and Limburg, 1832, 
26, 58; support of William of 
Orange, 1814, 27, 8; treaty with 
England, 1788, 25, 34; treaty with 
the Netherlands, 1816, 27, 12, 40; 
and union of Belgium and Holland, 
26, 37; war with Austria, 1866, 26, 
66, 2'7, 20, 36; war with France, 
1870, 26, 66, 67, 27, 23-4, 
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Pulse, 26, 113. 
Pyrenees, Treaty of, 1659, 26, 178 
note. 


Q. 


Quatre Bras, 25, 47, 26, 41. 
Qievrain, 26, 180. 
Quévrain, mines, 26, 157. 


Rabbit breeding, 26, 114. 

Raiffeisen banks, 26, 116. 

Railways, Belgian, 26, 63, 90-5. 

Rammekens, fort of, handed to Queen 
Elizabeth as pledge for repayment 
of expenses, 1585, 25, 9. 

Rastatt, Treaty of, 1714, 25, 27, 26, 
80, 31, 32, 27, 7. 

Reims, 27, 26. 

Religious conditions, Belgium, 26, 77 ; 
Holland, 25, 66; Oatholic episco- 
pate established in, 25, 68; perse- 
cution, 25, 4, 26, 23; troubles in 
1617, 25, 13; Luxemburg, 27, 26. 

Rémichen, Le de, 2'7, 40. 

Renaix, cotton weaving, 26, 141. 

Renkin, M., Belgian Colonial Minister, 
26, 76. 

Rents, Belgium, 26, 12, 119. 

Renunciation, Act of, 26, 24. 

Revenue and expenditure statistics, 
26, 170-2. 

Rhenish Prussia, annexations, 1815, 
25, 48, 26, 43, 185. 

Rhine, River, 25, 14, 35, 42, 46, 
26, 37, 87, 209, 2'7, 8, 9. 


. Rhisne, iron-ore deposits, 26, 127. 


Richelieu, Cardinal, 26, 178. 

Rivage railway, 26, 91. 

River and canal systems, Belgium, 
26, 4-5, 2'7, 84-90. 

Roads, Belgium, 26, 84. 

Roéll, Jonkheer, J., Ministry of, 25, 
63 


Roermonde (Ruremonde), 26, 215; 
capture by Frederick Henry, 1632, 
25, 14; enclave at, ceded to Austria, 
1714, 26, 182; ceded to Holland, 
1831, 26, 56. 

Rogier, Charles, Ministry of, 1847-53, 
26, 64-5, 67. 

Roman Uatholics, Belgian Catholic 
Party, 26, 64, 67, 70, 193; Belgium, 
subsidy to ministers, 1913, 26, 77; 
dealings of William I with, and 


b 
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indignation caused by, 26, 46; 
enfranchisement in Holland, 1848, 
25, 68; numbers, 1909, 25, 66.. 

Roots, 26, 115. 

Rosendael, railway from Flushing 
controversy re right of Dutch to 
construct dyke for, 1851, 28, 9-10. 

Rotterdam, 26, 86. 

Roulers district, industries, 86, 118, 
142. 

Royal Netherland Institute of Science, 

etters and Fine Arts, 25, 38. 

Roye, 26, 177. 

Rumania, Belgian trade with, 26, 164, 
166, 167. 

Rupel, canals, 26, 88; river, 26, 88, 
100. 


Ruremonde, see Roermonde. 

Russia, 25, 45, 26, 37; Belgian trade 
with, 26, 164, 166, 167; “ Hight 
Articles .of Prussia” accepted by, 
1814, 27, 12-13; guarantee of 


neutrality of Luxemburg, 1867, 27, | 


22, 46; London Conferences, see 
that title. 

Ruyter, Michael de, at head of Dutch 
navy, 1672, 25, 22. 

Rye, 26, 108, 114, 115. 

Ryswyck, Treaty of, 1697, 25, 24-5, 
26, 26, 179 note, 27, 34, 28, 3. 


St. Amand railway, 26, 90. 


St. Eustatius, Island of, 25, 32; re-— 


storation to Holland, 1814, 25, 45. 


St. Gheslain, pottery industry, 26, 148. . 


St. Méderd, quarries, 26, 129. 


St. Michiel, ceded to the States, 1716, ' 


25, 28. 

St. Nicolas, industries. 26, 141, 144. 

St. Omer, ceded to France, 1678, 26, 
179 note. 

St. Pol, ceded to France, 1659, 26, 
178 note. 

St. Quentin, 26, 177. 

St. Venant, ceded to France, 1659, 
26, 178 note. 

St. Vith, annexation by Prussia, 1815, 
26, 186; retained by Dutch, 1648, 
26, 184. . 

St. Vith, Francois de, 26, 216. 

8t. Winoe, ceded to France, 1668, 26, 
179 note. 

Sambre and Meuse, 25, 3, 26,. 34, 
27, 7; coalfield, 26, 122-4; iron 
ore deposits, 26, 127; zine works, 
26, 140. | 


INDEX 


Sambre river, 26, 5, 84, 85, 87, 88. 
Sambre valley, industries, 26, 183, 148. 
Sarrelouis, 26, 180. 

Sas van Gent, capture by Frederick 
Henry, 1644, 25, 14, 28, 2; 
possession confirmed to United 
Provinces, 1648, 26, 25, 181. 

Savornin-Lohman, A. F. de, 25 63, 
69. 

Savoy and Grand Alliance, 25, 25 
note. 

Saxe, Marshal, 25, 30., 

Saxe-Weimar, assembly of notables 
convened at Brussels, February, 
1814, 26, 38. 

Saxe-Weimar, Duke of, invasion of 
Belgium, 26, 37. 

Saxony, 25, 46, 26, 40, 43, 185, 27, 9. 
Schaepman, Dr., leader of Dutch 
Catholic Party, 25, 60, 61, 63, 68. 
Scheldt, river (Hscaut), 26, 4, 56, 84, 
85, 87, 88, 100, 106, 183; Belgian 
grievances, 28, 11-12; board of 
control, 28, 9; bridging of, 26, 106; 
buoys and lights, convention be- 
tween Holland and Belgium, 1891, 
28,11; closure, 1648, by Treaty of 
Miinster, 25, 15, 26, 25, 181, 28, 
2,3, and maintenance by subsequent 
Treaties, 1676, 1697, 1718, 1748, 
28, 31, 1880, by King William I, 
28, 5, 1914, by Dutch, 28, 12; 
control obtained by States, 25, 14; 
Dues, capitalisation of, 1863, 26, 65, 
28, 8-9, 20; imposition, 1839, 
28,7; repayment by State, law of 
Belgian Parliament, 1839, 28, 8, 20; 
freedom for commerce, 25, 35, 54, 
75-6, 26, 60, 182, 204, 214, 216, | 
28, 4, 6-8; a French river by 
decree of 1810, 28, 5; navigation 
of, 26, 98; opening of, attempt by 
Joseph II, 25, 83, 26, 38, 182, 
28, 3-4; “ Phenix,” Danish ship 
in, capture by Basel 1875, 28, 15; 
regulations between Holland and 
Belgium, 1842, 1843, 28, 8, 9, 16, 
20; system, 76, 4-5 ; tariffs, 26, 27. 

Scheveninger, landing of Prince of 
Orange at, November 1813, 25, 40, 
26, 86. - 

Schimmelpenninck, Duteh Ambas- 
sador at Paris, as Grand Pensionary 
of Holland, 1805, 25, 37. 

Schleiden, retained by Dutch, 1648, 
26, 184. 

Solaigneaux, zinc works, 26,140. | 

Sea Beggars (Gueux de. Mer), Brill 

- and Flushing captured, 1572, 25, 5, 
28, 2, 17; letters of Marque from 


INDEX 


William, Prince of Orange, 1570, 
25, 4-5; use. of English ports, 
25, 5. 

Sebastiani, M., 29, 6. 

Sedan, escheat to Wrench Crown, 1642, 
26, 178. 

Semois river, 26, 5. 

Senne river, 26, 4. 

Sersing, factories, 26, 63, 134, 135, 136. 

Seven years’ war, 25, 31. 

Sheep, 26, 111, 119. 

Shipbuilding, 26, 139-40, 

Shipping lines, foreign-owned and 
domestic, 26, 104. 

Shipping trade, 26, 101-4. 

Siam, Belgian trade with, 26, 164. 

Siegen, 27, 41; 
Prussia, 1815, 26, 209, 2'7, 10-12, 
38-9; transfer of 
branch of House of Nassau, 1815, 
27, 39. 

Silesia, 25, 30, 56, 26, 37. 

Silk industry, 26, 143, 169. 

Silver works, 26, 140. 

Sirault, pottery industry, 26, 148. 


Sittard, 26, 209; cession to Hulland, . 


1831, 26, 56. 
Skrzynecki, Polish General, 26, 62. 


Slingelandt, Simon van, Grand Pen. 


sionary.of Holland, 25, 29. 


Sluis, cupture by Maurice of Nassau. 
1605, 28, 2; lost by Spanish, 26, | 
181; retained by Dutch, 1648, 26, 


181. 


Smet de Naeyer, Count de, Ministry : 


of, 1896, 26, 71. 

‘Social Democratic Workmen’s Party,”’ 
25, 69-70. 

Social reforms, 26, 70, 72. 

“ Socialist Bond,” 25, 69-70, 

Socialist movement, 26, 199-203. 


Société générale de Belgique, 26, - 


174-5. 


Soda, chlorine and potassium salt, 


factories, 26, 146-7. 
Soignies, limestone quarries, 26, 128. 


Sophie, Queen, death of, 1877, 25, 60. | 


South African War, 25, 6, 63-4. 


South America, Belgian trade with, . 


26, 167 


Spain, Belgian trade with, 26, 164, | 
capture of Antwerp, 
25, 9, 28, 2; cessions to. 


166, 168; 
1585, 
France, 1659, 26, 178 note; defen- 
sive alliance with United Provinces, 
1686, 25, 24; partition treaties, 


1698, 1700, 25, 25; war with, 25, 


11, 13. 
Spanieh Succession War, 1702-13, 25, 
25-6, 26, 26-9. 


ceded to King of | 


part to elder - 
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Spelt, 26, 108, 115. 

Spiegel, M. van de, Grand Pensionary, 
25, 34. 

Sprimont, limestone quarries, 26, 128. 

Stamproy, 26, 215. 

Stanley, Sir H., Congo expedition, 
1879, 26, 74-5. 

States- General, 25, 9, 26, 17; Acte 
Survivance, 163], 25 13-14; Bur- 
gundian Netherlands, meetings at 
Brussels, 27, 5, 6; constitution, 
25, 67; Council of State, 25, 9, 10; 
the Great Aseembly, 1651, 25, 
16-17; rejection of proposals of 
Estates of Holland by, 25, 16; 
Second Chamber, representatives of 
Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg, 
27, 13. 

Stenay, ceded to France, 1659, 26, 
178 note, 179. 

Stevenswerd, 26, 215, ceded to the 
States, 1715, 25, 28. 

Stone quarries, 26, 128-9. 

Strassburg, 26, 87, 59. 

Sugar-beet, 26, 109, 110, 113, 114. 

Sugar industry, 26, 109. 

Sulphuric acid and superphosphate 
factories, 26, 147. 

Sure, River, 26, 210, 27, 10, 38, 40. 

Surinam, 25, 20, 21; restoration to 
Holland, 1814, 25, 45. 

Susteren, 26, 209. 

Sweden, alliance with England and 
United Provinces, 1668, 25, ZU-1 
cession of Island of Guadeloupe to 
France, 1814, 25, 45, 26, 206; 
defensive allinnce with United Pro- 
vinces, 1686, 25. 24. 

Switzerland, neutrality of, 29, 4, 9-10, 
ll. 


T. 


Talleyrand, C. M., policy re neutrality 
vf Belgium and separation of Bel- 
gium and Holland, 25, 50, 26, 50, 
57, 62, 29, 3, 5-7, 7, 10. 

Tariffs, Belyium, 26, 119; Holland, 
25, 76, 77. 


Taxation, Belgium, 26, 45, 171; 
Holland, 25, 37, 71. 
Tecklenburg, Harte van, Dutch 


Finance Minister, 25, 77. 

Termonde, 26, 141, 179. 

Terneuzen, 26, 4, 28, 2; canal,. 26, 
89, 101. 

Térunanno, ceded to France, 1659, 26, 
178 note. 

Tertre, pottery industry, 26, 148. 
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Tervoeren Colonial Museum, 26, 
76. 
Textile industries, 26, 140-5. 


Theux, M., Ministry of, 1846, 26, 
64 


Thielt, silk industry, 26, 143. 

Thile, Baron, 27, 48. 

Thom, 26, 215. 

Thorbecke, Johan Rudolf, Ministries 
of, 25, 56-8, 58, 59, 68, 77. 

Thourout railway, 26, 90. 

Tielemans, M., journalist, bunishment, 
1830, 26, 48. 

Tienhoven, van, Ministry of, 1891, 25, 
62. 

Tilly, glass-sand, 26, 129. 

Timber imports, 26, 117. 

Tirlemont, industries, 26, 135, 136, 
138 ; railway communications, 26, 
91. 

Tobacco, 26, 109, 110. 

Tobago, 25, 20. 

Tongres, Royal Athénée, 26, 83. 

Tongrinne, iron ore deposits, 26, 
127. 

Torbay, William III at, November 
1688, 25, 24. 

Tournai (‘Tournay), 26, 180; ceded to 
France, 1668, 26, 179 note, and 
surrendered by, 1713, 1714, 26, 179 
and note; industries 26, 135, 136, 
143; League of Arras signed, 1579, 
25, 7; railway, 26, ¥0; Royal 
Athénée, 26, 83; status in Barrier 
Treaties, 1709, 1715, 25, 27, 28. 

Yournaisis, 26, 177. 

Trade of Belgium, 26, 162-70. 

Tréves (Trier), 26, 184, 2'7, 26. 

Triple Alliance, 1668, 25, 20-1. 

Troelstra, leader of the Dutch ‘Social 
Democratic Workmen’s Party, 25, 
69-70. 

Trois Ponts railway, 26, 91. 

Tunis, Belgian trade with, 26, 164. 

Turenne, Vicomte de, Dutch war, 1672, 
25, 22. 

Turnhout, canals, 26, 85, 88, 89; in- 
dustries, 26, 136, 144, 148. 

Turnips, 26, 109. 

Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609-21, 25, 
12-3. 


Uv. 


United Netherlands, commerce and 
industries, &., advance, 25, 49, 26, 
44; constitution, 26, 42,50; Grand 
Alliance, 25, 24-5, 26, 27; sove- 
reignty offered to Queen Elizabeth 
but refused, 25, 9. 
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U.8.A., Belgian trade with, 26, 164, 
165, 166, 167, 168. 

Uruguay, Belgian trade with, 26, 164, 
167. 


Utrecht, Act of Abjuration, 1581, 25, 
8, 9; as Burgundian State under 
Charles V, 26,19; French retreat 
from, 1673, 25, 22; pact of, 25, 9; 
Peace Congress, 1712, 25, 27; Stad- 
holderate, 25, 5,. 16, 22, 30, office 
made hereditary in male and female 
line of House of Nassau, 25, 30; 
Treaty of, 1713, 25, 27, 28, 26, 
27-9, 35, 180, 27, 7, 34, 28, 3; 
Union of, 1579, 25, 7, 26, 23; 
University, 25, 73—4. 


V. 


Valenciennes, 26, 90; ceded to France, 
1678, 26, 179 note. 

Vandervelde, Emile, Belgian Socialist 
leader, 26, 70, 202. 

Vauban, 26, 179. 

Vedrin, zinc-works, 26, 140. 

Venlo, Venloo, 26, 182, 209, 27, 35; 
capture by Frederick Henry, 1632, 
25, 14; ceded to luteh, 1714 
(? 1715), 25, 28, 26, 182. 

Verdun, 27, 26. 

Verhuell, Dutch Ambassador (? Paris), 
26, 39. 

Verlooi, Belgian advocate, 26, 188. 

Verviers, Banques populaires, 26, 133; 
Chamber of Commerce, 26, 151; 
machine construction, 26, 136; rail- 
way, 26, 91; Royal Athénée, 26, 
83. 

Verviers distr ct, woollen industry, 26, 
144-5. 

Vesdre River, 26, 5. 

Vianden, 27, 40; annexation of part 
by Prussia, 1815, 26, 186. 

Victoria, Queen, 26, 67. 

Vieille Montagne Company, 26, 140, 
161. : 

Vieilsalm quarries, 26, 129. 

Viel Salm 26 187. 

Vienna, Congress of, 1814 (1815), 25, 
46, 47, 26, 9, 10, 40, 42, 185, 27, 
10, 28, 8, 10, 13, 15, 18, 29, 2, 9, 
10, 11; Peace of 1809, 25, 39; 
Treaty of, 1815, 26, 42, 208-10, 
27, 9, 10-12, 38-9, 28, 5, 10. 13-14, 
14-15. 

Viglius, 26, 21. 

Vincent, Baron, at head of Provisional 
Government in Belgium, 1814, 26, 
38. 


INDEX 


Vireux, railway, 26, 91. 

Volders, M., Belgian Socialist leader, 
26, 200. 

Vries, Gerrit de, Ministry of, 1872-4, 
25, 59. 


WwW. 


Waal River, 25, 14, 26, 87. 
Waes, agricultural industry, 26, 114 ; 
population density, 26, 11. 
Wageninger, School of Agriculture, 
aaa and Forestry, 265, 
3 


Wages, agriculture, 26, 107. 

Wagram, 25, 39. 

Walcheren Island, 28, 2, 3. 

Wallonia, 26, 8, 9. 

Walloon language, 26, 7. 

Walloons, 27, 6, 7. 

Wange, glass-sand, 26, 129. 

Warmifontaine quarries, 26, 129. 

Warneton, ceded to France, 1678, 26, 
179 note, and surrender by, 1713, 
1714, 26 179 and note; status in 
Barrier Treaty, 1715, 25, 28. 

Waterloo, 25, 47, 26, 41; carpet 
industry, 26, 144. 

W eismies, 26, 187. 

Welkenraedt, zinc and lead deposits, 
26, 128. 

Wellington, Duke of, 26, 180; British 
Plenipotentiary at Congress of 
Vienna, 28, 13; Ministry, 26, 
50. 

Wenceslas, 
27, 4. 

Wessem, 26, 215.: 

Wessenberg, Johann Freiherr von, 
Austrian representative at London 
Conference, 1830, 29, 7. 

West India Company, 25, 15, 22, 33, 
34. 

West Indies, 25, 20, 26, 24, 82-3. 

Weyer, M. Van de, Belgian Envoy at 
Conference of London, 29, 15-16; 
Treaty signed by, 1839, 25, 55-6, 
26, 62; Ministry of, 1845, 26, 64. 

Wheat 26 108,110, 114, 116. 

Wilhelmina, niece of Frederick the 
Great, 25, 33-4; marriage with 
William V, 1767, 25, 32. 

Wilhelmina, Queen of Holland, 1898, 
25, 63-5; birth, 1880, 25, 60; 
marriage, 1901, 25, 64. 

Willebroek Canal, 26, 100; iron and 
steel industry, 26, 135, 136. 

Willems, T. F., Flemish movement, 
26, 191. 


Duke of Luxemburg, 


xxi 


William J, Prince of Orange, flight 
from religious persecution in the 
Netherlands, 25, 4; letters of 
marque issued to the Sea Beggars, 
1570, 25. 4-5; and revolt of the 
Netherlands, 25, 4-7 ; appointed 
Stadholder of Holland, Zeeland and 
Utrécht, 1559, 25, 5 ; recognition by 
States as lawful Stadholder, 1572, 
25, 5; Protestant Union signed 
May 3, 1579, 25, 7; as Count of 
Holland and Zeeland, 1582, 25,.8; 
assassinated, 1584, 25, 8. 

William II, Prince of Orange, marriage 
with Mary, Princess Royal, 1641, 
25,14; Stadholderate of, 1647-50, 
25, 15-16; submission of estates of 
Holland to, 1650, 25, 16; death, 
1650, 25, 16. 

William III, Prince of Orange, adopted 
as ward of Estates of Holland, 1660, 
25, 19, 40; appointed Stadholder of 
Zeeland and Holland, and Captain 
and Admiral-General, 1672, 25, 22. 
powers of, 25, 22-4; marriage with 
Mary of England, 1677, 25, 23; 
grand alliance, 25, 24-5; becomes 
King of England, 25, 24; death, 
March 1702, 25, 25, 

William IV, Prince of Orange, ap- 
pointed Stadholder of Groningen, 
1718, and of Drenthe and Gelder- 
land, 1722, 25, 29; accepted by 
Frisians as Stadholder, 25, 29; 
marriage? with Princess Anne of 
England, 1734, 25, 30; appointed 
Cuptain and Admiral-General of the 
Union, 25, 30; appointed Stad- 
holder in all seven provinces, 25, 
30-1; death, 1751, 25, 31. 

Wiltiam V, Prince of Orange, minority, 
25, 31-2; marriage with Wilhel- 
minu, 1767, 25, 32 ; troubles under, 
25, 32-4; retirement to Nymegen 
and restoration, 25, 33-4, 27, 
11 ; weakness of, 25, 34; departure 
to England, 1795, 25, 35. 

William 1, of the United Netherlands, 
25, 49, 27, 36; restoration, 
1813, 25, 41, 26, 36, 41; Pro- 
visional Government of Belgium 
taken over, August 1, 1814, 26, 
40; as Sovereign Prince of the 
United Netherlands, 1813, 265, 
40, 41, 46-7, 26, 36, 37, 40-1, 
44-8, 63, 27, 8, 9-10, 11-12, 18, 28, 
5, 6; eight articles drawn up by, for 
union of Holland and Belgium, 1814, 
25, 43-4, 26, 39-40, 204-5; Treaty 
with Francis I, 1815, 26, 43 note; 
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cession of Nassau estates to Prussia, 
25, 46, 26, 185 ; modification of the 
Grondwet, 1815, 25, 47 ; State entry 
into Brussels, September 26, 1815, 
and taking of oath, 25, 47, 26, 
43-4; refusal to accept eighteen 
articles, 25. 51-2, 26, 54-5; assent 
to Protocols I and II of London 
Conference, 1881, 25, 51; invasion 
of Belgium, 1831, 25, 52-3, 26, 55, 
27, 16, 31, 29, 12, 13; refusal to 

' aceept twenty-four articles, 1831, 
25, 53, 54, 26. 57, 59, 188, 27, 17, 
32, 33, 29, 12, subsequent. accept- 
ance, 1838, 25, 55, 26, 61, 183, 27, 
17, 83; adhesion to bases of separa- 
tion, 1881, 26, 218; marriage, 25, 
86 note; abduction and retirement 
to Silesia, 1840, 25, 56, 27, 19; 
death, 1843, 25, 56 note; and 
finances of Holland, 25, 75. 

William II, King of Holland 1840-9, 
25, 56-7, 76, 26, 48-50, 27, 19; 
new constitution granted to Luxem- 

burg, 1848, 27, 19-20, 46. 

‘William ITI, King of Holland, 
1849-90, 25, 56-62, 27, 20; French 
overtures to, for sale of Luxemburg, 
1867, 27, 21; marriage with Emma, 
Princess of Waldeck-Pyrmont, 1879, 
25, 60; French attempt to pur- 
chase Luxemburg from, 26, 66; 
declaration, May, 1883, 2'7, 48-9; 
death, 1890, 27, 24. 

William, Grand Duke of Luxemburg 
1806, 2'7, 24. 

William Frederick of Nassau-Dietz, 
Stadholder of Friesland, and 
Groningen with Drenthe, 25, 16. 

William. Louis of Naseau, elected 
Stacholder of Friesland, 1584, 25, 
9-10; twelve years’ trice opposed 
by, 25, 12, 

Wireless telegraphs, 26, 97-8. 

Witt, Cornelius de, mur-lered, 1672, 
25, 22. 

Witt, John de, Grand Pensionary of 
Holland, 1658, 25, 17, 18; policy 
of, 25, 18-9, 20, 20-1; war with 
France and England, 25, 22; mur- 
dered, 1672, 25, 22. 


Zuylen van Nyevelt, 


INDEX 


Woensdrecht, 26, 106. 

Woerden 25, 34 

Woeringen, battle of, 1288, 2'7, 4, 34. 

Woeste, Charles, leader of Belgian 
Conservative Section, 26, 72, 201. 

Woollen export, 26, 165, import, 167. 

Worms, Diet of, 1545, 26, 21. 


Y. 


Ypres, 26, 180, ceded to France, 1678, 
26, 179 note, and surrender of, 1713, 
1714, 26,179 and note; status in 
Barrier Treaties, 1709, 1715, 25, 27, 
o8 


Ypres district, agricultural industry, 
26, 113. 
Yser river, 26, 4, 85. 


Z 


Zeebrugge, canal, 26, 89, 9-100; 
port, 26, 74, 100, 122. 

Zeeland, 28, 3; Act of Abjuration, 
1581, 25, 8, 9; Act of Federation 
with Holland, 1576, 25,6; as Bur- 
gundian State under Charles V, 26, 
19; Calvinism in, 25, 4; cession to 
France, 1810, 25, 38; Count of, 
William of Orange, 1582, 25, 8; 
Sovereignty over, offered to Queen 
Elizabeth, 1575, 25, 6; Stadholder 
and Captain and Admiral-General, 
Maurice, Count of Naseau, appointed, 
1585, 25, 10; StadbLolderate, 25, 13- 
4, 22,30; Union of Utrecht, 1579, 
signed, 25, 7. 

Zinc blends, 26, 129. 

Zinc, devosits, 26, 128 ; exports, 26, 
165 


Zinc, lead and copper industries, Ger- 
man control, 26, 160-1; export, 
26, 165. 

Zine works, 26, 140. 

Zuidbevelands Cunal, 26, 87. 

Zutplhien, as Burgundian State under 
Churles V, 26, 19. 

Baron van, 
Ministry of. 1866-8, 25, 58. 

Zwyn river, 26, 74, 99 note. 
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